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"  I  will  go  in  the  ttrength  of  the  Lord  God  :  I  will  mnko  hmdUuii 
oC  tfsy  righteonnien,  •▼•n  of  thine  only.   O  God,  tboa  bast  taught 

iiic  from  tiiy  youth :  and  hitherto  Imvo  I  declan  .1  tliy  woiulrou« 
works.  Now  aImo  when  I  Rin  old  and  ^,'rf•y•hcrl(k•ll,  o  God,  fomke 
me  not;  uulil  I  have  shewed  thy  strengtli  unt<>  t)iis  i^morntion,  and 
thy  power  to  «T«7  «iM  that  it  to  eonw." 

Ps.  Ixxi  X6-18. 

"Coonit  tlqr  mgr  mto  tbe  Lotd;  trust  ebo  in  him;  wad  he 
dMUbringifttoiMUi.* 

Pa.  xxxtIl  5. 

"  And  let  ub  not  be  weuy  in  wdMoing:  for  in  doo  leeeop  we 
•ball  reap,  if  we  faint  not." 

**  Lord,  not  my  will  but  thine  be  done ! " 
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'  Mftllieurenx  celoi  qui  eat  en  avaat  de  eon  sitele." 

"  Oft  OA  ye  sink  :  Rise." 

**  The  world  may  say  I've  ioird :  I  have  not  fail'd 
If  I  set  tnith  Yore  men  they  will  not  see ; 
Tie  they  who  fail,  not  L   My  faith  holds  firm. 
And  tune  will  prove  me  right" 

"  Che  sara  sara." 

The  present  work  coutaius  the  narrative  of  an 
expedition  to  North- Western  Arabia,  undertaken 
at  the  commencement  of  1874,  hy  my  lamented 
husband,  Dr.  Charles  Beke,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A.,  F.K.G.S. 
(at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-three,  and  on 
recovering  firom  a  serions  illness),  in  order  to  estar 
blish,  by  personal  observation,  the  correctness  of 
the  views  expressed  by  him  in  his  Origines  Biblicat 
forty-four  years  ago,  respecting  the  true  position 
and  physical  character  of  the  Mount  of  God  on 
which  the  Law  was  delivered  to  Moses,  the  inspired 
leader  of  the  Israelites. 
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The  first  three  chapters,  which  were  written  by 

Dr.  Beke,  show  the  results  of  this  expcditiou,  mid 
may  claim  to  be  considered  the  outcome  of  the 
efforts  of  the  greater  part  of  a  lifetime  to  elucidate 
and  substantiate  the  truth  of  the  Bible  Iliiitory 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures  themselves. 

By  disputing  only  the  "  trodiXvofnal  explanations 
of  the  Geography  of  the  Scriptures" — the  errors 
of  which  have  unhappily  caused  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures  themselves  to  be  called  in  question — 
and  by  endeavouring  to  discover  the  correct  posi- 
tion of  the  Mount  of  Ood  in  Horeb,  where  was 
delivered  that  Divine  Law  which  to  this  day  forms 
the  basis  of  the  le^slation  of  all  civilised  nations 
and  the  rule  of  their  religious  and  social  conduct, 
and  upon  the  settlement  of  which  question  depends 
the  right  understanding  of  the  whole  history 
of  the  Exodus,  Dr.  Beke  has,  I  venture  to  think 
my  readers  will  admit,  incontrovertibly  cleared 
away  many  of  the  difficulties  and  doubts  which 
have  hitherto  disturbed  earnest  and  anxious 
minds. 

He  has  done  a  good  work  in  having  thus  paved 
the  way  for  others  to  arrive  at  a  final  settlement  of 
the  whole  of  the  important  questions  connected  with 
the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites,  whereby  many  wan- 
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derers  may  (with  God's  kelp)  be  brought  back  to 
the  fold. 

My  husband  left  England  on  his  memorable 
journey  in  search  of  the  true  Mount  Sinai  on 
December  S,  1873 ;  and,  after  an  absence  of  three 
months  and  eleven  days,  he  retnmed  home  on 
March  19,  1874,  having  ia  the  intervening  period 
accomplished  his  task,  and  discovered  "Mount 
Smai  in  Arabia"  (Jebel-e*>Ntlr,  the  Mountain  of 
Light),  precisely  in  the  position  where  he  con- 
tended it  should  be  looked  for.  He  was  also  so 
fortunate  as  to  discover  Moses*  "  Place  of  Prayer  " 
at  Madiau,  the  capital  of  Midian,  where  Captain 
Burton^  has  now  gone  to  make  further  explora- 
tions, and  to  develop  the  gold  mines  of  this 
ancient  Land  of  iNIidian. 

But  although  Dr.  Beke  found  his  Mount  Sinai,  it 
turned  out  not  to  be  a  "volcano,"  as  he  had  pre- 
viously contended  that  it  might  be  ;  or  at  least.  Dr. 
Beke  says,  '*  it  cannot  be  proved  to  have  been  one, 
bat  at  the  same  time  cannot  be  proved  not  to  have 
been  one.  If  this  is  reaUy  the  true  Mount  Sinai, 
it  is  as  little  a  '  volcano '  as  the  traditional  one  is, 

*  Jut  after  I  had  ttent  these  pages  to  press,  I  saw  the  gratifjing 
announcement  in  the  "Times"  nf  Ca])tain  Bnitou's  safe  ntoni, 
bringing  with  him  twenty -five  tons  of  ore. 
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or  else  geology  is  all  at  fault.  The  same  arguments 
that  Sir  George  Airy  uses  to  prove  that  the  tradi- 
tional mountain  was  Yolcanic,  will»  however,  apply 
to  this  mountain  also,  for  the  geological  formation 
of  both  seems  the  same." 

The  truthfiil,  manly,  and  straightforward  way  in 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  Dr.  Beke's  recanta- 
tion was  at  once  announced,  the  public  will  hardly 
have  failed  to  appreciate.  The  courage  which  such 
an  act  required  could  but  have  spiuug  from  the 
highest  and  most  unselfish  motives,*  and  must  have 
proved  to  demonstration  that  the  first  and  sole 
object  of  Dr.  Beke's  expedition  was  simply  the 
elucidation  of  the.  truth.  Such  an  admission  of  the 
fact  of  his  not  finding  his  Mount  Sinai  to  be  a 
volcano,  as  he  had  expected,  can  surely  not  be 
deemed  to  invalidate,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
enhance,  the  value  of  Dr.  Beke's  discovety.  Of 
the  action  of  one  who  will  admit  with  frank  and 
ready  courtesy  that  he  has  been  mistaken,  it  may 
be  said  that  it  **  blesaeth  him  that  gives  and  him 
that  takes  " — ^it  covers  his  own  retreat  with  grace- 
fulness,  and  gives  his  adversaries  a  pleasant 
memory  of  an  encounter  with  a  generous  foe. 

The  controversy  which  ensued  in  the  columns  of 

'  See  p.  436. 
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tbe  ''Times"  and  otber  journals^  upon  the  ques- 
tion, is  doubtless  fresh  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  this  important  sabject,  as  also 
tbe  sad  fact  that  my  lamented  husband's  sadden 
death  uuhappily  cut  all  further  coutrovers}-  uiid 
his  labours  short*  His  pen  dropped  from  his  hand 
ere  he  conld  eomplete  the  rSsutnS,  upon  which  he 
was  engaged,  of  the  facts  collected  on  his  journey 
and  £rom  his  long  and  deep  researches.  The  loss  is 
irremediable,  and  for  me  too  recent  and  painfdl  to 
dwell  on  liere. 

Thosy  the  trying  responsibility  unfortunately  de- 
volved upon  me  of  editiug  this  work.  The  first 
three  chapters,  although  to  a  certain  extent  com- 
pleted, required  some  revision,  and  the  many  re- 
ferences to  the  authorities  from  whom  Dr.  Beke 
drew  his  information,  and  to  which  he  alludes  with 
brevity — although  not  too  concise  for  his  own 
wellnstored  mind — ^left  his  editor  many  difficulties 
to  overcome. 

In  this  emergency,  the  Rev.  Albert  L5wy,  the 
learned  editor  of  the  works  published  by  the 
Society  of  Hebrew  Literature,  kindly  came  to  my 
aid,  and  not  only  volunteered  me  the  benefit  of  his 
able  revision  of  most  of  the  Hebrew  texts  which 

*  See  Ai^endiz  B. 
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occur ;  but  through  his  friendly  instrumentality  I 
am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Richard  Gkimett,  of  the 

British  Museum,  for  much  valuable  assistance ;  and 
to  both  these  gentlemen  I  have  the  greatest  plea* 
sure  in  here  recording  my  sincere  thanks.  To 
Mr.  W.  W.  Waddington,  whose  services  iu  verify- 
ing references  i  have  availed  myself  of,  my  thanks 
are  also  due. 

I  fear  tliat  the  publication  of  this  book  has 
been  looked  for  long  ere  this,  but  continued  ill- 
health  and  lack  of  means  rendered  the  execution  of 
this  l;ibour  of  love  utterly  impossible  oii  my  part. 
My  health,  however,  by  God's  blessing,  becoming 
somewhat  re-established  last  summer,  I  felt  it  to 
be  one  of  my  first  duties  to  endeavour  to  publish 
this  work,  and  that  I  owed  it  no  less  in  justice  to 
my  husband's  memory  than  to  the  subscribers  to 
his  expedition. 

My  best  and  most  earnest  thanks  must,  therefore, 
here  be  tendered  to  the  liberal-minded  noblemen 
and  friends  who  so  kindly  assisted  me  privately 
in  my  eilbrts  to  publish  this  book.  Also  to  my 
adopted  daughter,  Mrs.  J.  Laurence-Levi,  without 
whose  self-sacrifice,  indefatigable  solicitude,  and 
invaluable  co-operation  I  could  not  have  accom- 
plished my  task. 
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I  oonld  have  wished  that  the  editing  of  so  im- 

portaut  a  work  had  fallen  to  some  far  more  com- 
petent person,  and  one  better  able  than  I  am  to 
lender  jiutiee  to  my  huBband'a  labours,  and  to  the 
subject  generally.  I  would  venture,  however,  to 
ask  my  readers,  before  perusing  the  following 
pages,  to  be  so  good  as  to  bear  in  mind  that  I  do 
not  lay  claim  to  any  literary  merit  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  work ;  but  simply  to  have  given 
to  the  public  a  truthful  and  unvarnished  state- 
ment of  what  my  lamented  husband  did  and 
saw  on  bis  expedition  in  search  of  the  true  Mount 
SinaL 

I  have  felt  that  I  could  not  do  this  better,  or 

more  satisfactorily  to  others,  than  by  letting  Dr. 
Beke's  veiy  characteristic  letters  to  me  (as  the 
late  Mr.  William  Longman  suggested),  on  this,  his 
last  journey,  tell  their  own  tale — as  I  believe  they, 
and  his  ''Notes  on  £^;3rpt,"  will  be  found  most 
interesting,  especiidly  at  the  present  time. 

If  in  giving  them,  as  I  have  done,  almost  ver- 
torn,  .1  should  have  given  my  readers  cause  to 
complain  of  a  certain  amount  of  repetition,  I  must 
lemiud  them  that  they  were  written  more  as  a  • 
journal  of  daily  events  than  as  ordinary  letters; 
and  that  from  the  sad  fact  of  this  journey  having 
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been  Dr.  Beke*8  laiA,  I  have  not  liked  to  omit  more 

tlian  was  absolutely  necessary. 

Though  Dr.  Beke  hardly  expected  latterly  to 
haye  been  permitted  to  accomplish  it  himself,  this 
journey  was  one  of  his  most  cherished  wishes, 
and  was  one  of  the  last  tasks  he  had  set  himself 
to  perform  in'  early  life,  it  being  one  of  those 
"  dreams  **  so  feelingly  referred  to  in  his  Fte&oe 
to  his  **  British  Captives  in  Abyssinia." 

It  may  well  be  conceiyed,  therefoxe,  that  his 
gratitude  to  those  few  scientific  and  other  Mends 
who  generously  supported  his  expedition  was  com- 
mensurate with  the  importance  of  the  subject  he 
had  so  much  at  heart.^ 

I  am  glad  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of 
respectfully  expressing  my  deep  reconnotsa^ioe  to 
the  enlightened  and  generous  patron  of  scientific 
exploration,  His  Highness  the  Kliddive  of  Egypt, 
wh<v  by  having  kindly  granted  Dr.  Beke  the  use 
of  a  steamer,  so  materially  conduced  to  alleviate 
the  fatigues  of  my  husband's  journey,  and  to  its 
successful  accomplishment. 

*  With  profound  regret  I  see  in  the  "Times"  of  the  4th  May 
the  announcement  of  the  &ad  and  fatal  terminaliou  of  the  accident 
to  Sir  Francis  II.  Goldsiuid,  Bart,  M.P.,  one  of  the  most  generous 
and  kindobeaited  patioiu  of  my  Ute  liiulMuid.  The  loss  of  lo  good 
•nd  nohk  a  man  will  be  nnivetaaUy  fdt. 
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Farther,  I  beg  to  tender  my  tlumka  to  his 

Excellency  Nubar  Piisha,  and  to  Messrs.  Oppen- 
heim  &  Co.  (especially  Mr.  Hemy  Oppenlieim), 
thiongli  whose  courtesy  and  aid  Br.  Beke's  "  wish" 
was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Khedive. 
The  ready  help  afforded  Dr.  Beke  by  the  several 
nayal  officials,  and  our  many  oiher  good  friends  in 
Egypt,  was  fully  appreciated. 

I  must  also  state  how  great  a  relief  it  was  to 
Dr.  Beke  to  have  been  accompanied  by  so  able  a 
geologist*  and  assistant  generally  as  Mr.  John 
Milne,  as  my  husband  frequently  testifies.  The 
illustrations  are  nearly  all  from  sketches  by  Mr. 
Milne,  whose  valuable  services  as  artist,  geologist, 
botanist,  and  conchologist  to  the  expedition,  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  recording,  though  I  regret  that, 
owing  to  his  absence  in  Japan,  these  reports  have 
not  had  the  benefit  of  his  revision ;  but  Messrs. 
William  Garrutheis,  F.B.&,  and  Edgar  Smith,  of 
the  British  Museum,  have  done  me  the  fayoor  to 
revise  the  botanical  and  conchological  lists. 

The  observations  made  by  Dr.  Beke  on  the 
journey '  were  computed  by  Mr.  R  Strachan,  at 

'  The  geological  specimens,  &c.,  collected  at  Midian  ami  Akaba 
were,  by  Dr.  Beke's  desire,  presented  to  the  British  Mus^uiu. 
'  See  Ai^endix  G. 
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the  mfltance  and  expense  of  the  Royal  Qeogiaphi- 

cal  Society,  and  have  kindly  been  revised  for  press 
by  Captain  George,  JELN.  The  map  has  been 
diawn  by  Mr.  E  Weller,  F.RG.a,  from  Dr.  Beke's 
materials,  he  having  unfortunately  only  left  his 
prepared  for  his  map ;  but  this  also  has  had  the 
important  benefit  of  Captain  George's  revision, — 
and  for  this  friendly  aid  I  am  most  deeply  indebted 
to  him,  having  met  with  considerable  and  unex- 
pected difficulties  in  the  matter  of  its  piepaiation 
for  publication. 

In  apologising  for  my  ineiiiciency  and  many 
shortcomings  in  the  production  of  this  Tolnme,  I 
would  venture  to  crave  the  indulgence  of  my 
"critical'*  readers.  The  delay  and  the  faults  are 
greater  than  possibly  might  otherwise  have  been, 
owing  to  the  difficulties  under  which  I  have 
laboured,  of  additional  suii'ering  caused  by  a  rail- 
way accident  last  year,  and  especially  to  the  *£BU$t 
that  this  is  the  first  time  of  my  appearing  in  a 
literary  capacity,  so  to  say,  single-handed — the 
master-hand  that  supported  and  directed  me  in 
my  former  publication  ("Jacob's  Flight")  being, 
alas  I  no  longer  here  to  guide  me. 

I  feel  the  more  diffidence,  as  the  task  (although 
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a  labour  of  love)  I  haye  imposed  on  myself,  is 

tliat  of  giving  to  tlic  world  the  last  fruitfi  of 
my  husband's  labours — ^which  be  himself  was  not 
permitted  to  see  ripen,  but  which,  had  he  been 
spared  to  bring  to  maturity,  would  have  afforded  a 
much  richer  store — and  because  I  could  not  hope 
to  do  justice  to  his  thoughts  and  intentions.  But 
in  spite  of  this  and  of  the  numerous  drawbacks 
I  have  had  to  contend  against,  I  have  nevertheless 
been  unwilling  to  withhold  altogether  from  the 
public  the  information  my  dear  husband  has  left. 

I  am  indebted  to  Messrs.  Triibner  &  Co.,  my 
publishers,  for  considerable  assistance  and  kind- 
ness ;  and  also  to  my  printers,  Messrs.  Ballantyne, 
Uausou  &  Co.,  for  the  trouble  they  have  taken 
with  the  manuscript  of  an  invalid. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  mention  that  I 
have  recently  heard  that  ^Ir.  Holland  has  again 
started  for  Mount  Sinai.  It  is,  therefore,  earnestly 
to  be  hoped,  that  he  will  not  fiul  to  give  to  Dr. 
Beke's  *  Mount  Siniu '  that  attention  and  impartial 
consideration  and  further  investigation  which  it  so 
richly  deserves,  and  which  all  who  desire  to  arrive 
at  the  tri(t/i  must  Avish  to  see  bestow^ed  upon  it. 
Should  Mr.  Holland  do  this,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
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that  he  will  bring  back  infonnation  of  the  highest 
value,  for  which  he  wiil  merit  the  grateful  thanks 
of  myself  and  all  believera  ia  the  truth  of  the  Bible 
nanatiTe.   May  God  speed  him  1 

ElfILT  BEKE, 

nee  Alston. 

FKaNOALS  VlXW,  TLNtmiDG£-W£U.8, 

l^ikA^rU.  1878, 
Th»  ^nntwTMfy  of  tw^  Wedding' Day. 
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it  is  not  so. 

•  Wrilteu  by  tlie  late  Dr.  Beke,  28th  May  1874- 
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•    CHAPTER  I.* 

THE  TBADinOHAL  MOUHT  BIKAI^  AND  ITB  BTTALS  WRHZV  THB 

ranmuLA  or  phabav. 

When  we  take  into  consideratioii  the  momentouiB 
character  of  the  subject,  it  would  seem  natural  to 

couclude  that  the  position  of  the  Holy  Mountain 
on  which  the  Law  was  revealed  to  the  inspired 
leader  of  the  Israelites,  would  not,  and  indeed  could 
not,  be  a  matter  of  question.  "We  might  reasouably 
conjecture  that  the  Mount  of  God  would  be  to  them 
too  sacred  a  spot  ever  to  have  been  lost  sight  of ; 
that  the  knowledge  of  its  locality  could  not  have 
failed  to  be  retained  by  the  whole  people  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  handed  down  by 
them  to  their  descendants  the  Jews ;  that  £rom 
these,  in  due  course  of  time,  it  would  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  Christians,  and  religiously  pre- 
served by  the  latter  down  to  the  present  day.  But 
it  is  not  so. 

*  Written  bj  the  late  Dr.  Beke^  aSth  May  1S74. 

A 


9  DISCOVERY  OF  MOUNT  SINAI, 

As  far  as  the  written  records  of  the  Israelites 
arei  concerned,  the  mention  of  Sinai,  or  HoreV  ^ 
it  is  otherwise  called,  is  confined  to  the  history  of 
Moses  and  of  the  Exodus  narrated  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, with  the  single  exception  of  the  incident 
in  the  life  of  the  prophet  Elijah,  who  is  recorded* 
to  have  gone  from  Becraheba  unto  **  Horeb  the 
Mount  of  God,"  and  to  have  there  lodged  in  a 
cave,  which  is  conjectured,  not  unreasonably  per- 
haps, thoiiirh  without  a  tittle  of  evidence  in 
support  of  the  conjecture,  to  have  been  the 
identical  "  cleft  of  the  rock "  wherein  Moses  had 
been  hidden  ^  when  the  glory  of  the  Lord  passed 
by  him. 

If,  therefore,  any  tradition  on  the  subject  existed 
among  tlie  Jews,  it  must  have  been  simply  oral, 
liable  to  be  forgotten  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  and 
especially  during  the  time  of  national  2)eril.  Their 
descendants  at  the  present  day  avow  that  they 
have  no  traditional  knowledge  on  the  subject. 
Nevertheless  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
Jewish  historian  Josephus  gives  a  description  of 
Mount  Sinai,  from  which  it  would  almost  appear 
that  some  traditional  knowledge  on  the  subject 

>  Exod.  iii.  x  ;  Deut.  i.  6.  *  x  Kings  six.  8, 9. 

'  Exod.  xxxiii  2a. 
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liad  been  liauded  down  to  his  time.  When  relating 
how  Moses  fled  from  Pharaoh,  king  of  E^pt»  he 

says  that  **  he  came  to  the  city  Midiau,  which  hiy 
upon  the  £ed  Sea,  and  was  so  deuomiuated  ixom 
ono  of  Abraham's  sons  by  Keturah.'*^  Now  we 
are  tokl  iu  Scripture,  that  those  descendants  of  the 
Patriarch  were  sent  into  the  "  east  country/'  ^  that 
18  to  say,  into  the  legions  lying  to  the  east  of  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  and  its  coDtinuance  south- 
ward to  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  and  not  anywhere 
within  the  peninsula  west  of  that  gulf,  wheie 
Moses's  place  of  refuge  has  been  so  oroneously 
imagined  to  liave  been  situated. 

The  Jewish  historian  then  goes  on  to  describe 
the  Mountain  of  Grod  in  these  specific  terms: — 
"  Now  this  is  the  highest  of  all  the  mountains 
thereabout^  and  the  best  for  pasturage,  the  herbage 
being  there  good ;  and  it  had  not  been  before  fed 
upon,  because  of  the  opinion  men  had  that  God 
dwelt  there,  the  shepherds  not  daring  to  ascend 
up  to  it."* 

And  in  a  subsequent  passage,  when  describing 
how  Moses  ascended  Mount  Sinai,  he  says,  this 
mountain  was  "  the  highest  of  all  the  mountains 

■  JotephuB,  Ubb  ii.  cap.  zL  seet  i,  Wkialon**  trana. 

I  Qen.  zxT.  6.  <  Op.  dt,  lib.  iL  cap.  zii.  sect  i. 


4  DISCOVER Y  OF  MOUNT  SINAL 

that  are  in  that  country,  and  is  not  only  veiy 

difficult  to  Le  asceuded  by  men,  on  account  of  its 
va&t  altitude,  but  because  of  the  sharpness  of  its 
precipices  also ;  nay,  indeed,  it  cannot  be  looked 
at  without  pain  of  the  eyes ;  and  besides  this,  it 
was  terrible  and  inaccessible,  on  account  of  the 
rumour  that  passed  about,  that  God  dwelt  there."  * 
In  the  Christian  Scriptures  the  only  mention 
made  of  the  Mountain  of  the  Law  is  by  the 
Apostle  Paul,  who,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Qalatians,' 
speaks  of  "  Mount  Sinai  in  Arabia ; "  which  ex- 
pression, however,  is  too  indefinite  to  allow  any 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  i^  except  perhaps 
that,  as  in  the  Apostle's  time,  the  name  of  Arabia 
was  limited  to  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan, 
Mount  Sinai  itself  must  likewise  have  been 
deemed  to  have  been  situated  there.  And  as 
Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  that  is  to  say,  Arabia 
Petrsea,  of  which  Petra  was  the  capital,*  was  at 
the  same  time  king  of  Damascus ;  *  and  as  in  the 
same  Epistle  the  Apostle  exjiressly  relates,  how, 
after  his  conversion,  "immediately  he  conferred 
not  with  flesh  and  blood,*'  but  "went  iido 

*  Op.  ciU,  lib,  iiL  cap.  v.  sect.  i. 

*  Oal.  It.  35. 

*  See  Joaephus,  Antiii.  zhr.  1,4;  Waxs  of  the  Jews,  L  6, 3, 

«  See  3  Cor.  zi  33 ;  Origuiee  Biblicss,  p.  354  (note) ;  QaL  L 16, 17. 
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Arabia,'*  whence  he  "returned  again  to  Damas- 
cus ; "  it  may  even  be  conjectured  that  the 
Apofitld  had  "Mount  Sinai  in  Arabia"  in  his 
mind,  in  consequence  of  his  personal  acquaintance 

with  the  locality. 
Still  this  would  be  ascribing  to  the  Apostle 

more  aciauate  geograpliical  knowledge  than  pro- 
bably we  have  a  right  to  attribute  to  him.  It  is 
neverthdess  possible  that  this  statement  of  St 
Paul,  like  that  of  his  contemporary  and  co- 
religionist Josephus,  may  have  been  derived  from 
the  last  lingering  spark  of  Jewish  oral  tradition, 
which  did  not  become  quite  extinguished  tUl  after 
the  cessation  of  the  national  existence  of  the  people. 

It  may  not  be  without  bearing  on  this  subject 
to  add,  that  Justin  Martyr,  who  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  century,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  Magi,  or  wise  men,  who,  in  the  first 
Gospel,^  are  said  to  come  **  from  the  easV*  always 
describes  them  as  "  Magi  from  Arabia'*  (jiayot>  uiro 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  school  of  Alexandria 

had  come  into  cxisteiuu',  to  which  so  many  learned 
Jews  belonged,  and  which  exercised  so  vast  an 
influence  upon  early  Christianity.  Katuralised  in 

*  Matt  ii.  1.  *  Dial.  Tryijh.,  Ixxviii.  cvi. 
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6  DISCO  VER  Y  OF  MO  UNT  SIN  A  I. 

£g3q)t,  the  Jews  were  proud  to  trace  a  connection 
which,  in  reality,  liad  never  existed  between  the 
history  of  their  adopted  country  and  that  of  their 
Hebrew  ancestors,  and  hence  they  came  to  re- 
model the  geography  of  the  Pentateuch  from  an 
Egyptian  point  of  view. 

On  this  important  8iil)jcct  I  have  aLready  stated 
my  opinion  in  my  first  work,  '*  Origines  Biblicae,"* 
published  in  the  year  1834,  and  in  many  subse- . 
quent  publications,  and  I  shall  also  have  occasion 
to  discuss  it  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  the  present 
work ;  I  therefore  need  not  dwell  on  it  now.^  All 
that  I  have  occasion  to  say  here  is,  that  the 
passage  of  tlio  Israelites  through  tlie  Red  Sea, 
being  assumed  to  have  taken  place  somewhere  at 
tiie  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  the  scene  of  their  wanderings  must  liave  been 
shifted  into  the  regions  lying  immediately  to  the 
east  of  the  gulf;  hence  Mount  Sinai  would  na- 
turally have  come  to  be  placed  somewhere  within 
the  mountainous  country  between  that  gulf  and  the 
Gulf  of  Akaba^ 

It  is,  however,  a  most  significant  fact  that  not 
a  single  place  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  in 

•  See  Orig.  Bibl.,  pp.  8, 15. 

^  Unhappily  Dr.  Beke's  lamented  death  happened  before  he  could 
complete  his  task. — £i>. 
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connection  with  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites  can 

couclusively,  or  even  satisfactorily,  be  pointed  out 
as  represented  at  the  present  day  by  a  simOar 
name  within  that  peninsnhi,  or  as  having  been 
known  to  the  Greeks  or  Romans  under  its  ancient 
Biblical  designation. 

The  Phaian  of  Ptolemy^  and  of  the  early 
Christian  writern,"  the  country  of  the  Lapis  Pliaia- 
uites  of  Pliny,*  which  is  identified  with  the  modern 
Feiian,  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  copper  and  toiquoise 
mines,  Ls  indeed  deemed  by  Professor  Lepsius* 
and  also  by  Professor  Palmer/  to  be  an  evident 
reminiscence  of  the  ancient  Biblical  name  Paian. 
Yet  the  latter  traveller  docs  not  attempt  actually 
to  identify  Feiran  with  the  Paran  of  the  Bible,* 
which  he  places  in  a  totally  different  position; 
for  he  says,  "I  concur  with  "V^ton  (the  Negeb, 
p.  124)  in  believing  that  the  Wilderness  of 
Paran  comprised  the  whole.  Desert  of  £t  Tih,  and 
that  Mount  Paran  was  the  southemmoet  portion 
of  the  mountain  plateau  in  the  north-eaat,  at 
present  inhabited  by  the  'Az^admeh  Arabs,  and 
known  as  Jebel  Magr&h.** ' 

'  Googr.,  lib.  V.  cap.  17,  sect.  3. 

*  St.  Jerome,  Comment,  in  Abucuc,  lib.  ii.  c.  3,  v.  3. 

*  Flm.  Hist  Nat,  lib.  xxxvil  40. 

*  LepaiuslB  Letters,  zxxiiL  n.        *  Desert  of  the  Exodus,  p.  aa 

*  See  Ebera's  Durch  Qosen  zum  Sinai,  pp.  189-208. 
t  Palmef  s  Desert  oC  tlie  Exodus,  p.  50^ 


8  DISCO  VER  Y  OF  MO  UNT  SINAI. 

What  "reminiflcence,"  then,  Pharan  or  Feiran, 
near  Mount  Serbal,  can  possibly  give  of  Mount 
Magr&h,  aome  hundred  miles  distant  from  it»  must 
Biiie]y  be  "evident"  to  the  mind  of  Professor 
Palmer  alone.  As  for  the  German  Professor, 
though  he  asserts  that  "the  name  of  Fir&n,  for- 
merly Pharan,  is  indeed  evidently  the  same  as 
Peiran/*  lie  makes  the  strange  avowal  that  ^  '*  it  is 
equally  certain  that  this  name  has  altered  its  mean- 
ing with  reference  to  the  locality ; "  which  asser- 
tion, aa  far  as  I  can  understand  it,  seems  to  signify 
that  the  classical  and  modem  name  does  not  corre- 
spond to  the  Biblical,  which  is  a  virtual  dental  of 
tbeir  identity,*  represented  by  the  two  names. 

And  Josephus,'  as  quoted  by  Lepsius,  when  speak- 
ing of  Simon  of  Gerasa,  says  that  he  '  overran  the 
Accrabateue  toparcliy,  and  the  places  that  reached 
as  far  as  the  Great  Idumsea ;  for  he  built  a  wall  at 
a  certain  village  called  Nain,  and  made  use  of  that 
as  a  fortress  for  his  own  party's  security ;  and  oA 
the  vaUey  called  FoMran  he  enlarged  many  of  the 
caves,  and  many  others  he  found  ready  for  his 
purpose;'  and  Kobinson,  speaking  of  tlie  Imuran 
of  Ptolemy,  and  that  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 

^  Lepaint^s  Letters,  xzziii.  note. 

2  Sec  ElxTs's  Dun  li  QoRen  sum  Siiiai,  til  nip. 
>  Wan  of  the  Jews,  iv.  9, 4. 
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remarks,   "  The  valley  of  Pharun  meutioned  by 

Joeephus  is  obvioualy  a  different  place,  somewhere  in 

the  vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea;  perhaps  connected  with 

the  mountain  and  Desert  of  Paran  so  often  spoken 

of  in  the  Old  Testament,  adjacent  to  Kadiah."  ^ 

As  regards  the  most  important  spot  in  the  history 

of  the  Exodus,  Mount  Sinai  itself,  it  has  to  be 

remarked,  that  when  the  Jews,  and  after  them 

the  Christians  of  Egypt,  began  to  consider  and  to 

investigate  the  topogra[»liy  of  the  regions  which 

they  connected  with  that  great  national  event, 

namely,  those  contiguous  to  Egypt,  they  probably, 

in  the  first  instance,  indiscriminately  applied  the 

designation  of  Sinai  or  Horcb  to  the  whole  of  the 

lofty  range  of  the  Black  Mountains  (McVova'Op^)  of 

the  Greco-Pelusian  geographer,  Claudius  Ptoltnuy  ;" 

which  range  might  reasonably  be  regarded  from 

a  distance  as  a  single  mountain-mass,  culminating 

in  the  p(^ak  of  the  Uni  Shaumer,  with  an  elevation 

of  8449  feet  above  the  sea.^ 

>  See  Nnnib.  ziii.  26.  Biblical  Researches,  i  593. 
•  Geogr^  lib.    cap.  17,  sect.  3. 

'  Aooonling  to  tlie  Onlimiicn  Survey  of  the  peninsula,  Jelid 
Katariiui  ban  an  elt-vation  of  8536  feet,  or  87  feet  more  tlian  Um 
Shuuiuer  ;  but  as  it  stands  somewhat  farther  towards  the  east,  and 
thus  ottt  kA  the  dixect  line  of  the  chain,  it  loses  in  appearance  some 
ef  itB  height.  But  both  are  surpassed  by  Jebel  Zobir,  which  is  the 
highest  peak  in  the  peninsula,  reaching  a  height  of  8551  feet.  See 
Account  of  the  Survey,  Pt.  i,  App.  11,  Tables  11. 


I  o  DISCO  VER  Y  OF  MO  UNT  SINAI, 

Bat  it  would  not  have  been  loug,  especially 
after  the  persecutioQ  of  the  professors  of  the  new 
faith  had  caused  them  to  flee  for  safety  into  the 
desert,  before  some  one  of  the  mountain-peaks 
would  have  been  singled  out  as  being  spcc^ificaliy 
that  on  which  the  Law  was  delivered  to  Moses 
in  the  sight  of  the  children  of  Israel  "  And  be 
ready  against  the  third  day  ;  for  the  third  day 
the  Lord  will  come  down  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
people  upon  Mount  Sinai.  And  Moses  brought 
forth  the  people  out  of  the  camp  to  meet  with 
God;  and  they  stood  at  the  nether  part  of  the 
mount  And  Mount  Sinai  was  altogether  on  a 
smoke,  hecaurtc  the  Lord  descended  upon  it  in 
fire;  and  the  smoke  thereof  ascended  as  the 
smoke  of  a  furnace,  and  the  whole  mount  quaked 
greatly"  (Exod.  xix.  ii,  17,  18).  It  is,  there- 
fore, quite  natural  that  Jebel  Serbal  should  have 
been  originally  identified  by  the  Coptic^  or 
Egyptian  Christians,  with  the  Mountain  of  the 
Law:  for  it  is  the  first  lofty  mountain,  being 
6734  feet  high,  that  the  fugitives  would  &11  in 
with  on  their  way  out  of  Egypt :  it  is  an  isolated 
peak,  and  in  a  superficial  manner  it  readily  answers 
to  the  general  requirements  of  the  Scripture  nar- 
rative.   It  even  appears  to  have  been  a  "high 
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place*'  of  tlie  native  Arab  tribes,  who  made 
pilgrimages  to  it,  and  offered  sacrifices  on  it, 
before  tbe  Cbristiaii  hermits  applied  it  to  their 
own  religions  nses,  and  bnilt  npon  it  what  mnst 

be  regarded  as  the  oldest  convent  within  the 
peninsula 

It  was  the  traveller  Bnrckhardt  who  first  sug- 
gested the  priority  of  Jebel  Serbal,  and  his 
reasoning  on  the  subject  is  most  cogent,  if  not 
absolutely  eonclusiye.  His  words  are  :^  "It  will  be 
recollected  that  no  inscriptions  are  found  either  on 
the  Mountain  of  Moses  [he  refers  to  J^bd  Musa, 
the  present  traditional  Mount  Sinai]  or  on  Mount 
St.  Catherine ;  and  that  those  which  are  found  in 
the  Ledja  Valley  at  the  foot  of  Djebel  Katerin, 
are  not  to  be  traced  above  the  rock,  from  which 
the  water  is  said  to  have  issued,  and  appear  only 
to  be  the  work  of  pilgrims,  who  visited  that  rock. 
From  these  circumstances,  I  am  persuaded  that 
Mount  Serbal  was  at  one  period  the  chief  place 
of  pilgrimage  in  the  peninsula:  and  that  it  was 
then  considered  the  mountain  where  Moses  received 
the  tables  of  the  law ;  though  I  am  equally  con- 
vinced, from  a  perusal  of  the  Scriptnies,  that  the 

'  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  &c.,  p.  609,  4to  edil,  2822.  See 
aUo  LepeiuB's  Letters,  p.  533,  Homer's  trans.,  1853. 


1  a  DISCO  VERY  OF  MOUNT  SINAI. 

Israelites  encamped  in  the  Upper  Sinai,  and  tliat 
either  Djehel  Mousa  or  Mount  St.  Catheriuc  is  the 
real  Horeb.  It  is  not  at  all  impOBsible  that  the 
proximity  of  Serbal  to  Egypt  may  at  one  period 
have  caused  that  mountain  to  be  the  Horeb  of  the 
pilgrintB,  and  that  the  establishment  of  the  con- 
vent in  its  present  situation,  which  was  probably 
chosen  from  motives  of  security,  may  have  led  to 
the  transferring  of  that  hononr  to  Djebel  Mousa. 
At  present,  neither  the  monks  of  Mount  Sinai  nor 
those  of  Cairo  consider  Mount  Serbal  as  the  scene 
of  any  of  the  events  of  sacred  history:  nor  have 
the  Bedouins  any  tradition  among  them  respecting 
it ;  but  it  is  possible  that  if  the  Byzantine  writers 
were  thoroughly  examined,  some  mention  might 
be  found  of  this  mountain,  which  I  believe  was 
never  before  visited  by  any  European  travelh  r." 

Subsequent  investigations  have  established  the 
sagacity  and  general  correctness  of  the  (rerman 
traveller's  remarks.  The  fact  that  the  so-called 
Sinaitic  Inscnptions  aie  plentiful  on  and  about 
Jebel  Serbal,  whilst  none,  or  scarcely  any,  are  found 
on  Jebel  Musa  or  Jebel  Katharina,  demonstrates 
that  the  first-named  mountain  was  the  original 
object  of  religious  |)ilgriraagcs ;  and  the  fact  that 
these  inscriptions  were  principally,  if  not  entirely, 
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the  work  of  native  heathen  pilgrims,  who  came 
there  to  offer  sacrifices  and  thank-offerings,^  just 

as  the  Mohammedan  Beduins  do  on  the  self-same 
mountain  at  the  present  day,  and  as  they  do  on 
Jebel  Bdghir,  or  Jebel  e'  Nbr  (Mountain  of  Liglit), 
which  I  have  lately  discovered,  and  which  I  re- 
gard as  the  true  Mount  Sinai,  must  undoubtedly 
be  undeistood  to  indicate  that  Serbal  was  at 
au  early  period  the  centre  of  an  ancieut  Pagau 
worship ;  though  there  is  nothing  in  the  character 
of  any  of  those  inscriptions,  as  now  deciphered,  to 
connect  them  in  any  way  with  the  age  of  the 
Exodus,  or  any  period  at  all  approaching  it  On 
the  contrary,  the  general  opinion  now  is  that  not 
any  of  the  inscriptions  are  older  than  tlie  first 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and  that  they  bear 
no  reference  to  any  earlier  historical  period. 

The  acturd  claim  of  Jebel  Serbal  to  be  the 
true  Mount  Sinai  was  first  advanced  by  Professor 
Lepsius  in  the  year  1845,  and  advocated  with 
much  learning  in  his  **  Lctler.s  from  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  and  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,"  published 
in  Qermany  in  1852,  and  in  an  English  tranahition 
in  1853.  I*  since  been  ably  maintained  by 
several  travellers  and  scholars,  both  in  England 
*  See  Bcjae  in  Abyaunieii,  T<m  Ed.  Bttppell,  voL  i  p.  137. 
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and  on  the  Continent^  the  latest  of  them  being 
Dr.  Eben,  in  his  work,  "  Duieh  Gosen  znm  Sinai/' 

published  at  Leipzig  in  1872. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  explain  that  the 
arguments  of  Lepsius  and  his  followers  in  proof 
of  the  superior  claim  of  Jebel  Scrbai  over  Jebel 
Musa  are  based  on  the  gratuitous  assumption 
that  one  of  the  two  must  necessarily  be  the  true 
Mount  Siiiai.  As,  liowever,  I  think  I  shall  be 
able  to  show  the  claim  of  the  one  mountain  has 
no  better  foundation  than  that  of  the  other, 
it  would  be  altogether  beside  my  purpose  to  dis- 
cuss their  respective  merits.  All  that  concerns 
me  is  the  £eu:t»  which  those  scholars  have  suffi- 
eieutly  established,  that  Jebel  Serbal  was  deemed 
to  be  Mount  Sinai  before  that  honour  was  acquired 
by  Jebel  Musa. 

The  ancient  convent  in  A\  udy  Sigilliyeh,  now  in 
ruins,  which  was  seen  by  Burckhardt,  aud  has 
recently  been  visited  by  Ftefessor  Palmer  and 
my  friend  Major  Wilson,  points  to  a  time  when 
that  on  Jebel  Musa  had  not  come  into  existence : 
and  there  is  every  reason  for  concurring  in  the 
suggestion  of  the  German  traveller,  that  the 
proximity  of  Serbal  to  Egypt,  which  in  the  first 
instance  caused  that  mountain  to  be  regarded  as 
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the  Sinai  of  the  pilgrimsy  and  led  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  convent,  became  at  a  later  period  a 
cause  of  insecurity  and  peril  to  the  monks  who 
inhabited  it;  and  in  consequence  to  have  led  to 
the  founding  of  the  convent  which  was  erected 
on  the  more  secluded  Jebel  Musa,  as  a  place  of 
greater  security : — in  like  manner  as  the  scene  of 
St  Paul's  conversion,  which  was  on  the  highroad 
from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus,  and  therefore  neces- 
sarily on  the  south-west  of  the  latter  city,  has, — 
for  the  convenience  of  pilgrims^ — been  shifted 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Latin  Convent,  on 
the  east  side  of  Damascus;^  or  as  in  the  more 
glaring  case  of  the  scene  of  the  Annundation,  the 
Holy  House  having  been  bodily  transported  from 
Nazareth  first  into  Dalmatia,  and  thence  again  to 
Loreto. 

It  may  even  be,  that  the  transfer  of  Sinai,  or 
Horeb,  from  Jebel  Serbal  to  Jebel  Musa  was  not 
made  directly,  but  through  the  intervention  of 
Jebel  Kaiarina,  which  mountain,  as  is  sliuwn  by 
the  "Sinaitic"  inscriptions  found  by  Burckhardt 
in  the  Ledja  valley  at  its  foot,  was  at  some  time 
or  other  certainly  regarded  as  the  true  Mountain 

*■  See  Un,  Beke^  work,  **  JacoVe  FUgH"  88,  London,  Long- 
mails  k  Co.,  1865. 
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of  the  Law,  as  it  is  still  deemed  to  be  by  the 

traveller  Ruf)pell.*  Indeed  its  superior  elevation 
over  all  the  other  mountain  peaks  (except  that 
of  Jebel  Zebir)  within  the  peninsula,  namely,  8536 
feet  (Burckhardt  seems  to  favour  Jebel  Katarina), 
against  Jebel  Serbal,  6734  ft  *  t,  aud  Jebel  Musa, 
7363  feet;  even  the  giant  Um  Shaumer,  8449 
feet,  might  be  regarded  as  favouring  its  claim 
to  be  Josephus's  "  highest  mountain  within  the 
region  wherein  it  is  situate,"  did  but  other  cir- 
eumstances  combine  to  countenance  such  a  claim. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  shifting  from  time 
to  time  of  the  name  Sinai  or  Horeb  from  one 
mountun  peak  to  another  within  the  peninsula, 
the  especial  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  the 
order  of  succession,  and  this  clearly  appears  to 
be — ^first,  Serbal;  secondly,  Jebel  Katarina;  thirdly, 
Jebel  Musa;  and  now,  of  late  years,  Eaa  Sufsafeh. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  is  manifest  that  everything 
like  an  appeal  to  tmditim  must  be  cast  to  the 
winds,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  Jebel  Serbal 
alone,  which  mountain  has  at  all  events  the  special 
and  exclusive  merit  of  having  been  deemed  to  be 
the  Mountain  of  (Jod  before  the  upstart  Jebel  Musa 
was  even  thought  of  as  such. 

*  Rttppell*8  Reiae  in  Abyninien,  voL  i.  p.  laa 
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Of  the  fact  that,  in  tlie  first  ages  of  the  Christian 
eia»  Jebel  Serbal,  and  not  Jebel  Musa,  was  con- 
sidered to  be  Mount  Sinai,  the  particulars  extracted 
from  the  works  of  early  Greek  ecclesiiistical  writers 
now  about  to  be  related  will  leave  no  room  for 
question. 

It  must  be  premised  that  rrolemy,  when  de- 
scribing the  peninsula  between  the  Heroopolitan 
and  Elanitic  gulfs  (the  gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akaba, 
in  which  the  city  of  Pliaran  was  situate),  mentions 
among  the  tribes  dwelling  to  the  westward  of  the 
Black  Mountains  (the  Sinaitic  range)  towards  Egypt, 

the  Saracens  {^apaKTjvoi),  the  Phuranites^  {^apavlrat.)^ 
and  the  Baithenoi  ('Pal^voi),  the  last  named  being 
towards  the  mountains  of  Arabia  Feliz. 

There  is  great  difiiculty  iu  reconciling  the  details 
of  Ptolemy's  topography  of  this  region  with  our 
present  precise  knowledge  of  it,  but  sufficient  is 
known  to  enable  us  to  identify  the  city  of  Pharan 
with  the  modern  Feirau,  near  Jebel  Serbal,  where 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  still  exist — ^a  view  of 
them  being  given  by  Laborde  in  his  work,  "  Voyage 
de  I'Arabie  P^trde,"  * — these  ruins  being  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  ancient  copper  mines,  whence  the 

'  Geogr.,  vi.  7,  21,  v.  17,  3. 
'  Voyag»  de  TAiabie  P4U^    69,  Paiia,  183a 
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Egyptians  obtained  the  Lapis  Pharanites  or  tur- 
quoise; whilst  Ptolemy's  Raithenoi  must  be  the 

iuluibitaiita  of  the  district  containing  the  modern 
town  of  Tor,  called  'PcuBov  by  the  Greek  Ciiristians, 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  The  name 
of  Saracens,  though  now  the  appellation  of  the 
Arabian  invaders  of  the  Western  world  generally 
(as  will  next  be  shown),  was  limited  in  the  early 
ages  to  the  tribes  dwelling  at,  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pharan. 

As  early  as  a.d.  250,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria 

speaks  of  the  monasteries  of  Siiiai  as  being  the 
refuge  of  Egyptian  Christians  in  times  of  perse- 
cution, where  they  were  often  attacked  and  made 
slaves  by  the  Saracens  or  Arabs.* 

The  first  hermit  of  whom  we  have  any  specific 
knowledge  is  Sylvanus,  who  lived  about  a.d.  365, 
and  is  called  by  Tillemont,  Abbot  of  Mount  Sinai. 

But  the  great  agent  in  Christianising  the  coun- 

*  See  Gallatnlii  Bibliolheca  Vet,  Patnim,  vol.  iii.  p.  516. 

Dionysius's  text  makes  nu  deiinite  lueutiuu  of  munasteries — he 
Menu  to  intimate  that  many  Chriatiana  perished  in  the  iiuimtain 
wilds,  while  othen  were  earned  off  by  Arabs  and  put  to  rannom. 

Galland's  note  on  tit  Apd^iw  6pot: — "  Mons  est  ita  dictua,  cnjus 
nieminit  Herodotus,  fniom  Ptuleniicus  et  alii  Troicum  vocant.  Male 
ergo  Christojiljorsomis  moutem  Arabia)  veruu  Puuilo  jmjsi  Arabicus 
didtni  (t6  Apa^iKby  6pos),  ob  Tidrntatcin  Axabom  ita  ninninatua.'* 

Tha  paaaage  ocenza  in  a  letter  to  Fabiui,  Biihop  of  Antioeh, 
apod  Emebb  Hist.  EcoL,  Vih.  H  cap^  41, 43,  and  44. — ^Ed. 
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tries  south  of  Palestine,  and  in  introducing  the 
monastic  life  into  these  regions^  was  Hilarion,^  a 

disciple  of  St.  Autbouy,  who  was  bom  a.d.  291, 
at  Thabatha^  near  Gaza,  and  died  a.d.  371,  two 
years  before  the  sknghter  of  Raitha,  hereafter  to 
be  related. 

In  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Julian  (360-3) 
the  deserts  of  Sinai  wer^  beginning  to  teem'  with 
ascetics,  whom  the  example  of  Hilariou  had  at- 
tracted to  the  monastic  life.  Among  these  ascetics 
was  Nicon,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
is  honoured  by  the  Greeks  ou  the  26th  Novem- 
ber»  and  of  whom  the  following  story  is  told  by 
NiluB,  who,  like  Nicon,  is  a  saint  of  the  Greek 
calendar  : — Nicon  was  dwelling  on  INIount  Sinai, 
when  the  seducer  of  the  daughter  of  an  inhabitant 
of  Pharao  persuaded  her  to  accose  that  venerable 
man  of  the  crime.  On  this  the  fatlier  of  the  girl 
went  after  Nicon  to  kill  him ;  but  on  his  raising 
his  sword  in  the  act  of  striking  him,  his  hand 
became  withered.  Not  deterred  by  this  miracle, 
the  £ftther  accused  the  saint  before  the  priests  of 
Fharan,  who  caused  him  to  be  beaten,  and  would 
have  banished  him  from  the  country,  but  that  he 

>  See  hie  life  written  Iqr  Jenmi^  Vito  S.  Hi]eri«nuB,  ffietonyini 
Open,  torn,  ii  p.  30^  Fetiolog.  CamM^  Migne,  Fuii^  1849. 
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asked  pernussiou  to  remain  in  order  to  do  penance. 
For  three  yeani  he  remained  ezeommimicated,  no 
one  being  allowed  to  speak  to  him  ;  and  during 
that  period  he  came  every  Sunday  to  the  church 
with  the  other  penitents  to  beseech  the  fiuthfiii 
to  pray  for  him.  At  length  it  pleased  God  to 
make  known  Nicou's  innocence ;  the  true  seducer 
of  the  girl,  possessed  by  the  devil,  openly  confessed 
before  the  whole  congiegation  his  crime  and  his 
calumny.  On  tlus  ail  the  inhabitants  of  the  place 
went  to  demand  pardon  of  the  saint,  who  readily 
granted  it,  but  refused  to  remain  longer  among 
them,  inasmuch  as  not  a  single  one  of  them  had 
shown  any  charity  or  compassion  for  him. 

Ammonias  relates  the  following  anecdote :  ^ — 
"A  vessel  from  Aila  was  stranded  on  the  shores 
of  the  Avalitic  gulf  (the  modem  Gulf  of  Zeila). 
The  people  of  this  district  (whom  the  historian 
designates  by  the  convenient  but  much- abused 
term  Blemmyes)  seized  on  the  vessel,  and  (being 
accustomed  to  navigation),  resolved  to  nse  it  in 
a  piratical  excursion  against  the  wealthy  city  of 
Olysma.  They  sailed  up  the  Arabian  Gulf  (or 
Red  Sea),  and  on  entering  into  the  Hero5politan 
Gulf,  were  driven  on  the  eastern  shore,  instead 
&  See  AmmoniuB,  TiUemont,  vii.  $76^  577. 
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of  the  Egyptian,  to  which  their  voyage  tended. 
They  landed  at  Ratha  (the  modem  Tor),  and  after 
tbe  massacre  of  part  of  the  inhabitants,  carried 
away  the  rest  as  captives.  Being  driven  a  second 
time  on  the  coast  of  Ratha,  they  murdered  their 
remaining  captives,  but  were  fortunately  over- 
taken by  Ohedian  before  they  could  resume  their 
voyage.  The  king  having  heard  of  their  former 
landing  [had]  hastened  to  Hatha  at  the  head  of 
a  small  and  select  body  of  troops,  and  falling  upon 
the  A^can  savages,  slaughtered  them  to  a  man." 
The  date  of  this  occurrence  is  stated  to  be  the 
year  373  of  the  Christian  era. 

In  the  curious  work  entitled,  Narrative  of  the 
Monastic  Monk  Nilus/'  touching  the  massacre  of 
the  monks  on  Mount  Sinai, ^  an  account  is  given 
of  an  occurrence  simOar  to  that  recorded  by 
Ammonius.  The  writer  describes  how  he  and 
his  son  Theodulus  were  living  as  anchorites  with 
others  on  Mount  Sinai.  The  position  of  their 
residence  was  on  the  mountain  itself,  and  lower 
down  dwelt  other  hermits  at  the  spot  called  "  the 
Bush;"  it  being  supposed  to  be  that  at  which 
Moses  was  fint  addressed  by  the  Almighty.' 

^  Namtiye  of  the  M<»iMtic  ^lonk  Nilus,  Buu,  1639^  Namtio.  iv. 

*  £xod.  iii.  4. 
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Nilus  and  liis  son  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
these  other  heraiits,  and  one  day  when  they  were 

supping  with  them,  the  priest  of  the  place,  named 
likewise  Theodulus,  speaking  with  more  than  his 
nsnal  kindness,  said,  How  do  we  know  whether 
we  shall  ever  sup  together  again  before  we  die?" 
The  result  showed  the  pertinency  of  what  he  thus 
said ;  for  early  on  the  moixow,  when  hardly  the 
morning  hymns  had  been  sung,  they  found  them- 
selves attacked  by  a  band  of  Saracens,  who  killed 
the  priest  Theodulns,  and  his  companion  Paul,  an 
old  man,  with  a  boy  named  John  who  waited  on 
them,  and  then  allowed  all  the  other  men  to 
escape,  but  retained  the  boys.  Those  who  were 
liberated  hastened  to  gain  the  snmmit  of  the 
mountain,  which  the  Saracens  did  not  dare  to 
approach,  under  the  persuasion  that  the  Majesty 
of  Gk)d  resided  there,  it  being  there  that  He 
appeared  to  the  Israelites.  Nilus  was  at  first 
unwilling  to  accept  his  liberty  whilst  his  son  was 
kept  a  prisoner,  but  at  the  solicitation  of  the  latter, 
he  also  escaped  to  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
whence  he  had  the  grief  of  seeing  his  son  carried 
away  by  his  capfcors,  who  went  on  pillaging  other 
places  and  killing  a  great  number  of  other  persons^ 
Nilus  and  the  others  who  had  fled  to  the  top  of 
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the  mountain  came  down  from  it  in  the  evening 

to  hvaj  the  bodies  of  their  slaughtered  brethren. 
Life  had  not  quite  left  the  priest  Theodulus,  who, 
before  breathing  his  last,  had  atrength  to  exhort 
them  to  worship  God  without  fear,  and  to  give  them 
the  kiss  of  peace.  After  having  buried  them,  they 
reached  the  cit^  of  Phaian  before  the  morrow.^ 

In  page  87  of  the  original  work,  Nilua  speaks 
of  the  Senate  of  that  city,  which  was  also  in  his 
time  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  [fiat  how  can  this  be 
if  Moees  was  the  first  bishop  ?]  Nilus  has  usually 
been  supposed  to  have  lived  some  time  during  the 
fifth  centmy,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  monks  on 
Mount  Sinid  related  by  Nilus  has  consequently 
been  supposed  to  be  a  repetition  of  the  event  related 
by  Ammonius.  fiut  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
imagining  it  to  be  a  different  occurrence. 

In  A.D.  372  or  373  the  prince  was  Obediau,  who 
died  soon  after,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  wife, 
Mavia  or  Moawiyah,  who,  ten  years  after  Julian  had 
carried  the  Roman  arms  triumphantly  beyond  the 
frontier  to  the  capital  of  Persia, — where,  how- 
ever, be  was  skin  in  the  moment  of  victory, — 
defeated  the  Boman  forces  in  Phoenicia.  Socrates 
relates  that  no  sooner  had  the  Emperor  (Yalens) 

>  TUlemont,  iiT.  aoo-903. 
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departed  from  Antioch,  than  the  Saracens,  who 
had  before  been  in  alliance  with  the  Bomans, 

revolted  from  liim,  beiug  led  by  Mavia,  their 
Queen,  whose  husband  (Obedian  was  then  dead. 
All  the  regions  of  the  East,  therefore,  were  at 
that  time  ravaged  by  the  Saracens ;  but  their 
fury  was  repressed  by  the  interference  of  Divine 
Providence,  in  the  manner  I  am  about  to  relate.  A 
person  named  Moses,  a  Saracen  by  birth,  who  led 
a  monastic  life  in  the  desert,,  became  exceedingly 
eminent  for  his  piety,  faith,  and  miracles.  Mavia, 
•  the  Queen  of  the  Saracens,  was  therefore  desiious 
that  this  peison  should  be  consecrated  bishop  over 
her  nation,  and  promised  on  this  condition  to 
termiuate  the  war.  The  Romuu  generals  consider- 
ing that  a  peace  founded  on  such  terms  would  be 
extremely  advantageous,  gave  immediate  directions 
for  its  ratifieation.  Moses  was  accordinyly  seized, 
and  brought  from  the  desert  to  Alexandria,  in 
order  to  his  being  initiated  into  the  sacerdotal 
functions ;  but,  ou  his  presentation  for  that  pur* 
pose  to  Lucius,  who  at  that  time  presided  oyer  the 
churches  in  that  city,  he  refused  to  be  ordained  by 
him,  protesting  against  it  in  these  \vords: — "I 
account  myself  indeed  unworthy  of  the  sacred 
office ;  but  if  the  exigences  of  the  state  require  my 
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bearing  it^  it  shall  not  be  by  Lucius  laying  his 
baud  upon  me,  for  it  has  been  filled  with  blood." 
Moses  having  expressed  himself  in  this  mauner, 
was  taken  by  his  friends  to  the  mountains,  that  he 
might  receive  ordination  from  the  bishops  who 
lived  in  exile  there.  His  consecration  terminated 
the  Saracenic  war ;  and  so  scrupulously  did  Mayia 
obserye  the  peace  thus  entered  into  with  the 
Bomaus,  that  she  gave  her  daugliter  in  marriage 
to  Victor,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Boman 
army.* 

The  same  story  is  related  by  Theodoret  sub- 
stantially in  slightly  different  terms.  His  words 
are: — ^"At  this  period  the  tribe  of  Ishmaelites 
ravaged  the  provinces  situated  on  the  frontier  of 
the  empire.  They  were  led  by  Mayia»  who,  not- 
withstanding her  sex,  possessed  masculine  intre- 
pidity. After  several  engagements  she  made  peace 
with  the  Bomaus,  and  having  received  the  light 
of  the  knowledge  of  God,  she  stipulated  that  a 
certain  man,  nunied  Moses,  who  dwelt  on  the 
borders  of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  might  be  ordained 
bishop  of  her  nation.  Valens  acceded  to  her 
request,  and  desired  that  the  holy  man  should  be 
conveyed  to  Alexandria,  and  that  he  should  there 

*  Soetttea,  Ecd.  Hut,  book  ir.  cbap.  36. 
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receive  the  holy  rite  of  ordination,  for  this  city  was 
nearer  her  place  of  residence  than  any  other.  After 
his  arrival  at  Alexandria,  when  he  found  Lucius 
desired  to  lay  hands  upon  him  for  the  purpose  of 
ordination,  he  said,  *I  account  myself  indeed 
unworthy  of  the  sacred  office ;  but  if  the  exigences 
of  the  state  require  my  bearing  it,  it  shall  not  be 
by  Lucius  laying  his  hand  upon  me,  for  it  has  been 
filled  with  blood.'  Lucius  was  deeply  incensed, 
and  wished  to  put  him  to  deatli  ;  but  not  dariug 
to  renew  a  war  which  had  been  terminated,  he 
ordered  him  to  be  conveyed  to  the  other  bishops, 
by  whom  he  desired  to  be  ordained.  After  having 
received,  in  addition  to  his  fervent  faith,  the  archi- 
episcopal  dignity,  he,  by  his  apostolic  doctrines, 
and  by  the  working  of  miracles,  led  many  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth."  * 

It  could  not,  however,  have  been  till  some 
considerable  time  after  the  death  of  this  saintly 
bishop  Moses  that  he  became  confounded  (whether 
intentionally  or  through  ignorance  is  not  at  all 
material),  with  the  great  Lawgiver  of  the  Israelites, 
80  as  to  allow  the  mountain  called  after  the  for- 
mer to  become  "  traditionally  "  associated  with  the 
latter.   But  when  once  the  ball  was  set  rolling, 

^  Theod.,  £ccl.  Uist.,  book  iv.  chap.  23.  . 
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the  Greek  ecclesiastics  were  at  no  loss  in  finding 

materials  to  increase  its  bulk,  till  at  length  almost 
the  whole  Christian  world  has  been  brought  to 
look  on  Jebel  Musa — the  Moantain  of  (Bishop) 
Moses — as  the  veritable  Mount  Siuai. 

From  the  foregoing  anecdotes,  the  general  truth 
of  which  cannot  reasonably  be  questioned,  it  is 
manifest  that,  in  the  time  of  Nicon,  Nilus,  and 
Ammonius,  Mount  Sinai  was  considered  to  be  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Fharan.  Therefore  it 
could  have  been  no  other  than  Jebel  Serbal,  which 
is  distant  only  about  Eve  miles  from  Wady  Feiran. 
To  suppose  the  incidents  rehited  could  have  referred 
to  Jebel  Mu8a,  which  lies  more  than  twenty  miles 
in  a  direct  line  from  that  spot,  would  render  the 
whole  stoiy  inconsistent,  and  consequently  impos- 
sible. That  Jebel  Berbal  continued  to  be  regarded 
as  the  true  Mount  Sinai  till  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century  is  proved  by  the  statement  of  the 
Coptic  monk  Coemas  Indicopleustes,  who  then 
visited  the  Holy  Mountain.  The  testimony  of  this 
traveller  is  too  precise  and  explicit  to  be  open  to 
any  question.  He  relates  that,  landing  at  Raithu 
(Pot^oi/),  (the  town  of  Ptolemy's  'PaiOrjvoi,  and  the 
modem  Tor),  which  was  two  days'  journey  from 
Sinai,  he  went  along  the  Wady  Hebron  to  Bephidim, 
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which  la  now  called  Pharou,  where  he  was  at  the 
tennination  of  his  Sinaitic  joimiey.  From  this 
spot,  he  says,  Moses  went  with  the  elders  "  unto 
Horeb,  which  is  in  the  Sinaic  (Mountain),  the  same 
being  about  six  thousand  paces  (six  miles)  &om 
Paran.  **  ^  And  in  a  subsequent  passage  he  distinctly 
affirms  that  be  journeyed  on  foot  to  all  these 
places  («9  avrof  «y<»  mj^jMron  tov9  rvmm  /tofm^, 
"  as  I  myself,  having  visited  these  places  on  foot, 
bear  witness  '').^  And  it  was,  as  he  journeyed  on 
foot»  in  the  wilderness  of  Mount  Sinai,  that  he 
saw  the  inscriptions  which  he  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  the  children  of  Israel,  and  which, 
in  consequence  of  this  supposition,  are  known 
as  the  Sinaitic  Inscriptions.  Now,  although  the 
distance  of  two  days'  journey  from  Tor  corresponds 
equally  well  both  to  Jebel  Musa  and  to  Jebel 
Serbaly  the  distance  to  Pharan  of  six  thousand 
paces,  and  the  presence  of  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions, 
can  apply  to  the  latter  mountain  alone.  So  £Eir, 
all  is  clearly  in  favour  of  Jebel  Serbal. 

But  on  tlie  other  hand,  it  appears  not  less  clear 
from  the  Greek  writer  Procopius,  who  was  the 

>  Topograph.  Christ.,  lib.  v.  sect  196^  apod  Higne,  Fitrolog. 

Cursus,  vol.  Ixxxviii.,  Scries  Qneca. 
'  Ut  supra,  Ub.  v.  sect.  205. 
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contemporary  of  the  last-iiaraed  writer,  Cosmos, 
that  Jebel  Musa  bad  at  that  time  begun  to  be 
regarded  as  the  true  Mount  Sinai.  He,  Proco]»iiis, 
says  that  in  the  third  Palestine,  which  was  formerly 
called  Arabia,  ia  a  bairen  mountain  named  Sinai, 
which  is  as  if  it  were  suspended  over  the  Red 
Sea.  This  mountain  was  inhabited  by  monks, 
who,  living  in  pious  solitude  and  in  the  medi- 
tation  of  death,  and  having  no  wants  in  this 
world,  required  nothing  more ;  so  that  all  the 
Emperor  Justinian  could  do  for  them  was  to  build 
them  a  church,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Mother 
of  God.  This  church,  says  Procopius,^  was  not 
erected  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  where 
Moses  received  the  Law,  but  far  below ;  because, 
no  one  could  pass  the  iiiglit  on  the  summit  on 
account  of  the  noises  heard  there,  which  caused 
them  to  fear  and  tremble:  in  this  agreeing  with 
the  reports  of  Ammonius  and  Nil  us,  which  them- 
selves are  in  accordance  with  the  tradition  recorded 
by  the  Jewish  historian  Josephus.  Procopius  adds, 
that  Justinian  also  caused  a  very  strong  castle  to 
be  built  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  in  which 
he  placed  a  sufficient  gaiiison,  in  order  to  prevent 

^  Prooop.  de  MMcik,  8,  Oofpua  Serqpi  Hist  Byzant,  ed. 
Dindoxl 
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the  iuroads  into  Palestiue  of  the  baxbariau  Saraceus 
who  inhabited  these  desert  legiona. 

The  erection  of  this  castile  by  Justinian  had 
evidently  some  couuectiou  with  the  treaty  which 
that  Emperor  made  with  the  prince  of  the  Saracens^ 
called  by  Procopius,*  Abocharagos,  who,  submitting 
himself  to  the  Emperor,  surrendered  his  country  to 
hun,  and  was  in  return  appointed  by  him  Crovemor 
(Phylorch)  of  the  Saracens  of  Palestine;  an  arrange- 
ment which,  in  the  estimation  of  the  historian, 
gave  the  Emperor  nothing  but  a  nominal  sove- 
reignty. If  this  Saracen  prince,  Abocharabos,  was 
a  successor  of  Obediau  and  Mavia,  whose  seat  of 
government  was  at  Pharan,  it  might  almost  be 
conjectured  that  the  Mount  Sinai  overhanging  the 
Red  Sea,  on  which  the  Emperor  built  the  church 
dedicated  to  the  Mother  of  God,  and  at  the  foot  of 
which  he  erected  a  fortress,  piight  still  have  been 
Jebel  Serbal,  and  not  Jebcl  Musa.  But  without 
insisting  on  this,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  Church  of  the  Virgin  Mother  of  €rod,  described 
by  Procopius  as  being  some  way  down  the  moun- 
tain's side,  cannot  have  stood  on  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent Convent  of  the  Transfiguration  on  Jebel  Musa, 
but  must  rather  be  represented  by  the  existing 
*  Fkooqp.  de  BeUo  Peraicofl,  i  19,  sect  3. 
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Cbapel  of  the  Virgin,^  ou  Jebel  Serbal,  which  stands 
at  some  distance  above  tbe  convent,  whilst  the 
convent  itself  represents  Justinian's  castle  at  the 
foot  of  the  mouQtaiu.  The  "tradition"  of  the 
monks  of  the  convent^  that  the  Chapel  of  the 
Virgin  is  of  later  date,  is  manifestly  only  a  part 
of  the  general  system  of  fraud  and  imposture  in 
which  the  whole  history  of  the  convent  is  involved. 

After  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages,  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  determine  the  actual 
circumstances  under  which  Jebel  Musa  came  to 
supersede  Jebel  Serbal  as  Mount  SinaL  But 
the  change  may  well  have  been  caused,  as  Ritter 
suggests,  by  party  views  and  jealousy  between 
the  monks  of  Constantinople  and  Alexandria.  It 
is  certainly  remarkable  that  the  rival  claims  of 
the  two  mountains  should  have  been  in  existence 
at  the  same  moment ;  those  of  Jebel  Serbal  being 
evidenced  by  the  Coptic  monk,  Cosmos  Indico- 
pleustes,  and  those  of  Jebel  Musa  by  the  Greek 
historian,  Procopius,  both  writing  at  the  be^- 
ning  of  the  sixth  century.  But  the  fact  that  the 
monks  of  the  convent  on  the  former  mountain  were 
Egyptians,  or  Copts,  and  that  those  on  Jebel  Musa 
were  orthodox  Greeks,  would  sufiiciently  explain 

*  See  Bobinaon'e  Biblieel  Beeoiichee,  vol.  i  pp.  97. 102, 104. 
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not  only  the  rivalry  Lot  ween  the  two,  but  the 
eventual  victory  of  the  latter.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  the  Greek  monks  would  not  have  been  at 
all  scrupuloua  iis  to  the  menus  tliey  employed  to 
gain  the  victory  over  their  heterodox  rivals.  The 
deliberate  fraud  and  falsehood  of  the  Greek  clergy, 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  are  matters 
of  history.  In  my  work,  "  Jesus  the  Messiah,"  ^ 
I  have  adduced  some  striking  examples  of  this,  to 
whieh  1  will  refer  my  readers. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  fact  that 
Pharan,  near  Mount  Serbal,  was  the  first  Christian 
centre  of  the  Peuinsula,  aud  that  the  ehurch 
founded  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,'  on  Jebel  Musa, 
was  dependent  on  the  Bishop  of  Pharan,  and  so 
continued  durinir  several  centuries,  which  would 
hardly  have  been  the  case  had  Jebel  Musa,  and  not 
Jebel  Serbal,  been  from  the  commencement  deemed 
to  be  Mount  Sinai. 

The  two  inscriptions  on  the  wall  of  the  convent 
on  Jebel  Musa  afford  another  instance  of  Greek 
fraud  and  imposture.  These  inscriptions,  which 
are  in  Greek  and  Arabic,  assert  that  this  convent 
was  built  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  in  the  527th 
year  of  the  Christian  era.    But,  according  to  my 

*  Jt'8U8  tlie  Mt'.-ssiali,  diaps.  iii.,  iv.,  London,  Triibner  &  Ca,  1872. 

*  Procopius'a  Life  uf  Jus^tiuiau,  cap.  ii.  8t:ct.  1. 
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erudite  friend,  Dr.  Wetzstein,  formerly  Prussian 
CoDsul  at  Damascus,  the  written  characters  of  the 
Arabic  iiiBcription  indicate  that  it  could  not  have 
existed  before  the  year  550  of  the  Hegira  (a.d, 
1172),  and  no  earlier  date  can  be  attributed  to  the 
ooiresponding  Greek  inscription ;  ao  that  the  autho- 
rity of  these  fabricated  records  is  worthless.  There 
seems  to  be  a  iiurd  inscription  of  older  date,  which 
Lepsios  oonld  not  copy  (Lepmas's  Letters,  p.  553). 

Considering  the  views  I  entertain  respecting  the 
real  position  of  the  Mountain  of  the  Law,  it  may 
perhaps  be  deemed  to  have  been  a  work  of  snper- 
erogation  on  ray  part  to  go  into  these  particu- 
lars concerning  Jebel  Musa,  the  traditional  Mount 
Sinai,  and  the  conTent  thereon;  but  I  do  so  in 
order  to  demonstrate  to  the  general  reader  the 
worthlessness  of  the  monkish  traditions  connected 
with  the  same. 

The  intrinsic  claims  of  Jebel  Mnsa  to  be  the 
Mountain  of  the  Law  are  as  wortliless  as  its  tradi- 
tional  ones.  So  far  ^m  being  the  highest  moun- 
tain, as  Josephns  styles  it,  Jebel  Mnsa  is  invisible 
from  every  quarter ;  Mt  is  almost  concealed  and 
boned;  it  is  neither  distinguished  by  height^ 

^  Robinson,  vol  i.  pp.  103-106.  Bartlett,  Forty  Days  in  the 
Desert,  p.  57.  D«sert  of  the  Exodiu,  p.  112. 
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form,  position,  or  any  otlicr  peculiarity.  Professor 
Palmer  admits*  that  "  the  view  firom  the  summit 
[of  Jebel  Miisa^  does  not  embrace  so  comprehen- 
sive a  prospect  of  the  Peninsula  as  that  from  the 
more  commanding  peaks  of  Katarina  or  Berhal * 
and  it  is  absolutely  destitute  of  verdure,  cultivation » 
running  streams,  aud  even  of  abundant  springs, 
and  with  no  resources  whatsoever.  In  fact,  it  is 
physically  impossible  for  the  children  of  Israel  to 
have  remained  long  encamped  there. 

So  poor  indeed  are  the  pretensions  of  the  monkish 
Jebel  Musa  to  be  Mount  Sinai,  that  no  scientific 
and  intcUigeut  traveller  who  has  visited  the  spot, 
and  who  is  not  enslaved  by  the  local  "  traditions*" 
but  dares  to  think  for  himself,  can  avoid  seeking 
for  some  other  mountain-peak  in  preference  to 
what  he  feels  to  be  an  impostor;  Lepsius  choosing 
Jebel  Serbal ;  Riippell,  Jebel  Eatarine ;  and  more 
recently,  Dr.  Edward  Roljinson"  takiug  on  himself 
to  aubstitttte  for  it  the  neighbouring  more  northerly 
peak  of  Ras  Sufs&feh. 

Even  the  members  of  the  recent  Ordnance  Sur- 
vey of  the  Peninsula,  who  went  out  to  perform  the 
task  they  have  so  ably  accomplished  with  the  pre- 

>  Deaert  of  the  Ezodost  p.  108,  and  Exod.  xiz.  16-18. 
'  Bobiiiflon*>  BibUcal  Researched  toL  i.  pp.  106^  107. 
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conceived  idea  that  Jebel  Musa  must  be  the  true 
Sinai,  have  found  themselves  oonstiained  to  aban- 
don it  in  favour  of  Kas  Sufsafeh. 

Conscious,  however,  of  the  danger  of  relinquish- 
ing the  "traditional"  identification  of  Jebel  Musa 
with  the  Siuai  of  Scripture,  they  have  found  it 
ueceasarj  to  give  to  the  former  name  an  extension 
which  in  nowise  belongs  to  it^  which  neveir  existed 
before  their  time,  and  cannot  honestly  be  main- 
tained. Professor  Palmer,  in  his  work  "  The  Desert 
of  the  Exodus,'*  p.  iii,  thus  states  the  case  in 
what  I  cannot  but  rec^ard  as  a  most  disingenuous 
manner.  Before  entering  upon  the  question  of 
the  exact  scene  of  the  deliveiy  of  the  Law  *'  (says 
he),  "  it  will  bo  necessary  for  me  to  explain  what  is 
meant  by  the  summit  of  Sinai.  Jebel  Mum  is  not  a 
single  peak,  but  a  huge  mountain  block,  about  two 
miles  in  length,  and  one  mile  in  breadth,  with  a 
narrow  valley  on  either  side,  a  somewhat  larger 
one  at  the  south-eastern  extremity,  and  a  spacious 
plain  at  the  north-eastern  end.  A  well-watered 
basin  or  plateau  occupies  the  centre,  and  this  is 
suizounded  by  numerous  peaks,  of  which  two  only, 
those  at  the  extremities,  are  prominent  in  height 
or  position."  And  the  writer  of  a  letter  in  the 
"  Times"  of  April  the  3d,  1874,  under  the  signature 
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of  "One  who  has  been  there"*  (scemiDgly  one  of 
the  survey iug  party),  asserts  in  like  manner,  that 
Ba8Sufis4feh  is  "simpljone  of  the  buttresses  of 
the  great  mountain  known  cw  a  whde  03  Jehd 
Musa ; "  and  he  goes  on  to  say,  tliat  "  any  one 
who  has  stood  on  that  wondrous  cliff,  as  I  have, 
and  looked  down  on  the  great  plain  of  Er  R&hah, 
stretched  out  at  his  feet,  and  rising  gradually,  as 
it  recedes  from  the  base,  like  the  pit  of  a  theatre, 
cannot  fail,  with  the  Bible  narrative  in  bin  hands, 
to  recognise  it  as  the  undoubted  spot  where  the 
Israelitish  encampment  stood." 

To  this,  however,  it  has  to  be  cat<  (r(»rically  re- 
plied, that  every  one  who  has  been  on  the  spot  or 
at  all  studied  the  subject  knows  perfectly  wdl  that 
it  is  not  the  fact  that  "  Jebel  Musa  is  not  a  single 
peak,  but  a  large  mountain  block,"  &c. ;  or  that  Riia 
SuMfeh  is  "simply  one  of  the  buttresses  of  the 
great  mountain  known,  as  a  whole,  as  Jebel  Musa 
for  that  there  does  not  exist,  and  never  did  exist, 
any  great  "mountain  block"  bearing  the  name 
of  Jebel  Musa,  which  name  belongs  to  the  separate 
peak  at  the  southern  end  of  the  mountain  block 
known  as  the  monkish  Sinai,  and  to  thai  peak 
alone,  on  and  about  which  the  whole  of  the  tra- 

>  The  Timea,  3d  AprU  1874. 
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ditLonal  identificatioiiB  of  the  deUveiy  of  the  Law 

are  congregated  ;  ^  and  the  Ordnance  Survey  Map 
shows  marked  the  two  separate  aud  distinct  peaks 
of  Jehel  Mnsa  with  an  elevatioa  of  7363  feet,  and 
Ras  Sufsdfeh  with  an  elevation  of  6541  feet;^ 
the  former  of  those  peaks  being  considered  to  be 
Mount  Smai,  and  the  latter  Mount  Horeb;  and, 
further,  in  the  map  and  sections  in  Professor 
Palmer's  work,  just  referred  to,'  the  distinction 
between  the  two  peaks  is  plainly  shown,  though 
it  is  ingeniously  contrived  to  make  the  general 
designation  of  Mount  Sinai  comprehend  the  two, 
and  even  to  represent  the  name  *'Jebel  Musa'* 
as  applicable  to  both. 

Seeing  then  the  utter  uncertainty  of  the  whole 
question  of  the  position  of  Mount  Sinai,  which  has, 
if  possible,  been  increased  rather  than  lessened  by 
the  labours  of  the  Ordnance  Surveyors,  however 
valuable  the  results  of  those  labours  must  be  in 
other  respects,  it  appears  to  me»  as  I  have  already 
declared  in  the  *'  Times"  of  March  30,  1874,  that 
"  the  only  issue  out  of  the  many  difficulties  which 
have  perplexed  earnest  but  anxious  minds,"  and 
the  only  sure  way  to  "  solve  questions  that  have 

'  Exod.  xix.,  XX. 

>  See  Dr.  Bekt^'s  letter  in  the  Times  of  April  9,  1874. 
*  Desert  of  tliti  Exodus. 
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thrown  discredit  on  tlio  truth  of  a  portion  of  the 

Bible  iiibtory,"  the  confirmatioii  of  wiiich  was  in 
fact  the  main  object  of  the  Ordnance  Surrej/  is 
to  reopen  the  whole  qoestion,  and  to  consider 
impartially  and  reasonably  tLe  probable  position 
of  the  Mountain  of  the  Law  upon  the  baaia  of  my 
theory  that  the  Mitzraim  of  tiie  Bible  ia  not  the 
"Egypt"  of  Profane  History;  and  that  the  Yam 
Suf  or  Bed  Sea»  through  which  the  Israelites  passed 
in  their  Exodus,  is  the  same  "  Bed  Sea  in  the  Land 
of  Edom  "  *  that  was  navigated  by  the  Israclitish 
and  Tyrean  fleets  five  centuries  later — ^namely,  the 
Gulf  of  Akaba,  whence  I  have  just  returned, — 
the  (Julf  of  Suez  having  been  as  little  known  to 
Moses  as  it  was  to  Solomon  and  Hiram. 

Before  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  my 
theory,  or  upon  the  narrative  of  the  journey 
which  I  have  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing its  correctness;  it  is  expedient  that  I  should 
state,  as  a  most  important  preliminary,  what  I 
conceive  to  be  a  paramount  and  fatal  objection 
to  the  identification  either  wholly  or  in  part  of 
the  Peninsula  of  Pharan,  between  the  gulfs  of 
Suez  and  Akaba,  with  the  wilderness  of  the 
Exodus. 

^  See  Atheiueuiu,  Se]*t.  26,  1868.  '  i  Kings  ix.  26. 
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According  to  the  vulgar  interpretation  of  the 

Scripture  history,  we  are  called  ou  to  believe  that 
Moees^  when  he  fled  &om  the  face  of  Pharaoh,  took 
refuge  within  a  district  in  which  there  was  a 
colony  of  Eg}'ptians,  with  cupper  mines,  which, 
as  the  hieroglyphics  then  show,  were  -worked  by 
them,  not  merely  before,  but  actually  at  the  time 
of  the  Exodus ;  and  further,  that  the  Israelites, 
who  were  constantly  in  a  state  of  insubordination, 
and  even  rebellion,  and  anxiously  longing  to  re- 
turn into  ]\Iitzniim  ("  Egypt "),  were,  with  a  view 
to  their  iiberatiou  from  the  house  of  bondage, 
deliberately  led  by  their  inspired  legishitor  into 
the  cid-de-sac  between  the  two  gulfs,  where  they 
were  almost  within  sight  of  Egypt,  where  they 
must  have  come  in  contact  with  the  E^;yptian 
colonists  and  miners,  and  whence  they  would  at 
any  time  have  had  not  the  slightest  diHicuity  in 
returning  to  that  country. 

Professor  Palmer,  whilst  forced  to  admit  that 
"it  is  most  improbable  that  Moses,  well-  versed 
as  he  was  in  all  the  '  learning  of  the  Egyptians,' 
and  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  their  political 
system,  would  have  led  the  hosts  of  Israel  into 
direct  contact  with  those  enemies  from  whom  they 
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were  fleeing,**  ^  seeks  to  get  oyer  the  difficulty  by 

representing  it  as  merely  a  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  Israelites  were  conducted  by  their  in- 
spired leader  directly  past  the  very  spots  at  SariLbft 
el  Khddim,  at  Wjuly  Maghdiah,  and  Wady  Nasb, 
where  the  copper  and  turquoise  mines  were  being 
worked ;  and  he  argues,  that  "  as  we  read  in  the 
sacred  narrative  of  no  collision  with  their  late  task- 
masters after  the  overthrow  of  Pharaoh  and  his 
hosts  in  the  Red  Sea,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that 
they  did  not  pass  by  any  of  those  roads,  which 
must  inevitably  have  brought  them  into  the  very 

0 

midst  of  a  large  Egjrptian  military  settlement"' 
And  having  thus  slurred  over  this  difficulty,  he 
complacently  remarks,  "This,  therefore,  consider- 
ably narrows  the  question  by  disposing  of  at  least 
two  of  the  principal  routes  by  which  the  Israelites 
could  have  approached  Mount  Sinai."* 

But  let  the  line  of  march  of  the  Israelites  be 
assumed  to  be  such  as  not  to  lead  to  any  actual 
"  collision  with  their  late  taskmasters,"  it  could 
not  avoid  being  within  fearful  proximity  to  some 
of  the  Egyptian  settlements,  and  even  a  ditmir 
of  several  miles  would  not  have  allowed  them  to 
>  Desert  of  the  Exodus,  p.  333.        *  IliicL        *  Ibid. 
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pass  unobserved  the  outposts,  except  on  Professor 
Palmer's  monstrous  supposition  that  all  the  Israel- 

itish  host  fell  in  with  was  some  "  little  knot  of 
worshippers  who  mayhap  were  bowing  down  to 
Apis  while  the  great  pilgrim  Father  passed."^ 
How  loDg  these  worsbippers  had  to  continue  howed 
down  whilst  the  host  of  the  Israelites  passed  bj 
them,  is  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  who 
is  further  called  on  to  believe  that  their  inspired 
leader  thereby  fancied  himself  and  the  people 
hidden  from  the  view  of  the  Egyptian  soldiery; 
even  aa  the  ostrich  is  said  to  fancy  it  conceals 
itself  from  the  view  of  the  hunter  by  hiding  its 
head  in  the  bushes  and  leaving  its  whole  body 
exposed.  In  the  consideration  of  this,  to  me  in- 
surmountable difficulty,  it  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  children  of  Israel  remained  some 
time  encamped  at  Elim,"  wherever  it  may  please 
the  traditionists  to  fix  that  place ;  and  that  they 
did  not  reach  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  between  Elim 
and  Sinai,  till  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second 
month/  that  is,  one  month  after  the  Exodus ;  that 
it  was  yet  a  fortnight  more  ere  they  encamped 
before  the  Mount ;  ^  that  they  remained  stationary 

^  The  Deflert  of  the  Exodus,  p.  45.         *  Exod.  zv.  vj, 
*  Exod.  xvi  I.  *  Exod.  zix.  i,  2. 
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there  till  the  twentieth  day  of  the  second  month 

of  the  second  year/  or  close  oti  a  whole  twelve- 
month ;  and  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  even 
Jebel  Miisa  itself,  the  extremest  point  of  the 
imagined  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  within  the 
Peninsula,  is  less  than  forty  miles  from  the 
Eg3rptian  mining  settlements  I  Is  this  within  the 
range  of  the  wildest  imagination  ? 

Such  ideas  as  these  are  so  utterly  preposterous, 
that  it  would  be  inconceivable  how  they  could  be 
entertained  for  a  single  instant,  were  it  not  for  the 
daily  instances  we  unhappily  meet  with  of  the  blind- 
ness with  which  the  authority"  of  puerile  tradition 
is  deferred  to,  even  hy  persons  of  great  learning, 
and  otherwise  of  the  most  enlarged  minds. 

It  is  true  that  the  objection  here  raised  is,  in 
its  direct  application,  far  more  cogent  in  the  case 
of  Jebel  Serbal  than  of  Jebel  Katarina,  or  Jebel 
Musa,  inasmuch  as  the  former  is  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  copper  mines,  and  also  of  "  another 
spot  in  the  Peninsula,"  which  we  are  told  was 
a  position  of  great  importance  long  before  the 
time  of  Moses,  and  even  in  his  days,  hut  has  lost 
it  since  that  time,  namely,  the  harbour  of  Abu 
Zelimeh,  in  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  within  forty,  nules 

*  Numb.  X.  1 1. 
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of  the  summit  of  Jebel  Serbal,  by  which  8])ot, 
according  to  the  Ordnance  Survey  party,  the 
Israelites  passed,  inasmuch  as  they  were  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  the  Israelites  must  have 
taken  the  lower  route  by  the  sea-shore,"  ^  aud  than 
which  spot,  in  the  estimation  of  Professor  Lepsius, 
"there  was  no  more  convenient  landing-place  to 
connect  Egypt  with  those  colonies "  ^  of  miners. 
Lepsius  complacently  records  how  the  sandy  plain 
on  the  western  side  of  the  mountain  "disclosed 
to  him  across  the  sea  a  glorious  prospect  of  the 
opposite  coast,  and  the  Egyptian  chain  of  moun- 
tains boundiug  it,"* — a  most  marvellous  locality 
indeed  for  Sinai,  at  the  foot  of  wliich  the  Israelites 
had  to  remain  so  long  encamped ! 
But  notwithstanding  the  force  of  the  direct 

ap])licatiun  of  the  objection  here  raised,  it  is  even 
more  fatal  to  the  pretensions  of  both  Jebel  Kata- 
rina  and  Jebel  Musa ;  because  such  pretensions  are 
subordinate  to  those  of  Jebel  Serbal,  aud  cannot 
have  arisen  until  after  the  traditional  repute  of 
the  latter,  if  not  entirely  extinct,  was  already  on 
the  wane,  and  therefore  could  the  more  easily  be 
superseded  by  its  younger,  more  pretentious,  and 

*  Palmer's  Desert  of  the  Exodus,  p.  238. 
'  Lepsius's  Letters,  p.  305.  *  IMd.,  p.  296. 
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(as  the  mendacious  iDscripttons  on  the  convent 

wall  aud  Eiitychius's  faUc  atatement  testify)  more 
UDscrupolous  rival 

Having  said  this  much,  I  feel  mjself  dispensed 
from  tukin^^  any  further  notice  of  all  and  singular 
the  lival  mountain  summits  within  the  region 
between  the  Gulf  of  Suez  and  Akaba,  which  has 
hitherto  erroneoiusly  borne  the  name  of  the  Teuiu- 
sula  of  Mount  Sinai,  but  whicli  1  propose  to  call 
henceforth  the  Peninsula  of  Pharan — ^the  country 
of  the  Lapis  Pharanites  (turquoise)  of  Pliny — 
and  I  give  it  the  name  it  bore  in  the  earliest  ages 
of  Christianity,  as  a  standing  protest  and  memorial 
against  the  identifications  of  any  place  within  that 
Peninsula  with  the  Paran  of  Scripture. 
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CHAPim  II.* 

THE  NON-IDENTITY  OF  THE  MIT55RAIM  OP  SCRIPtOBB  WITH  THE  EGYPT 
OF  PROFANE  HI8T0BY — ITS  POSITION,  AND  tRAX  OW  THB  LAND 
OF  MIDIAN. 

Having  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
position  of  Mount  Sinai,  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
narratiye  of  my  journey  for  its  diacovety,  it  is 
requisite  that  T  should  .say  a  few  words  on  the 
subject  of  the  situation  of  the  Mitzraim  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  land  of  bondage  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  which,  by  the  common  assent  of 
ages,  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  Egypt  of  pro- 
fime  history,  but  which  I  have,  during  upwards 
of  forty  years,  maintained  to  be  a  distinct  and 
separate  kingdom  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Lstbnius 
of  Suez,  and  thence  extending  to  the  land  of  the 
Philistines:  a  kingdom  which,  in  the  course  of 
time,  lost  its  independent  existence,  and  was 
merged  in  its  more  powerful  and  more  fortunate 
western  neighbour,  Egypt,  whilst  it  became  itself 
"  utterly  waste  and  desolate,"  in  accordance  with 
*  Written     the  late  Dr.  Beke,  June  4, 1874. 
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the  prophecies  that  had  foretold  its  destruction. 
And  in  immediate  relation  to  and  connection  with 

this  translocation  of  the  Land  of  Bondage,  I  have 
in  like  manner  maintained  that  the  Yam  Suf^  or 
Red  Sea,  through  which  the  Israelites  passed  on 
their  Exodus  from  Mitzraini,  was  the  Sea  of  Edom, 
or  Gulf  of  Akaba,  and  not  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  as  is 
generally  supposed. 

Paradoxical  as  these  opinions  appeared  when 
they  were  first  enunciated  in  "  Origines  Biblicae/' 
and  as  they  are  still  considered  to  be  by  the 
majority  of  scholars,  there  are,  nesertheless,  not  a 
few  persons  whose  judgment  is  not  to  be  despised 
— and  I  am  happy  to  say  their  number  is  daily 
increasing — who  are  convinced  of  the  general  cor- 
rectness of  such  opinions ;  and  I  have  further  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  not  only  my  own 
researches,  but  likewise  numerous  facts  bearing  on 
the  subject  which  have  come  to  light  since  the 
publication  of  that  work  in  i834«  hare  served  to 
convince  me  tliat  the  opinions  therein  expressed 
are  substantially  true. 

It  would  be  quite  out  of  place  here  to  enter  upon 
any  lengthened  discussion  of  my  theory  of  the  non- 
identity  of  the  Mitzraim  of  the  Pentateuch  with  the 
Egypt  of  profane  history.   Still,  it  is  essential  that 
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I  should  offer  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  subject, 
in  Older  to  render  intelligible  to  the  general  reader 

the  views  which  I  entertain  respecting  the  position 
of  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  history  of  the  Exodus. 

For  this  purpose,  discarding  all  tmditionB  what- 
soever, we  have  to  take  the  simple  statements  of 
Holy  Scripture  cw  our  sole,  dbsoltUe,  and  excltmve 
guide.  And  in  the  first  place,  we  find  it  recorded 
in  that  inestimable  canon  of  ethnology  and  geo- 
graphy handed  down  to  us  in  the  tenth  chapter  of 
Genesis,  under  the  head  of  the  children  of  Ham, 
that  "Mitzraim  begat  Ludim  ,  .  .  and  Pathrusim 
and  Casluhim  (out  of  whom  came  Philistim) ; "  ^ 
from  which  we  learn  that  the  Philistines  were  a 
race  of  cognate  origin  with  the  Mitzrites,  or,  in  fact, 
a  branch  of  the  great  family  of  mankind  classed 
under  the  latter  generic  name.  Hence  it  may  also 
be  inferred  in  a  general  way  that  these  kindred 
people  were  also  neighbours.^  The  contiguity  may 
be  more  clearly  shown  when  the  migrations  of  the 
Patriarch  Abraham  and  his  immediate  descendants 
are  taken  into  consideration.  The  early  migrations 
of  the  Patriarch  himself  have  formed  the  subject 
of  special  study  on  my  part,  resulting  in  a  journey 
into  Syria,  undertaken  by  my  wife  and  myself  in 

'  Oen.  z.  13,  14.  *  EumL  xiiL  17. 
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the  year  1861-62;  and  in  her  work,  ''Jacob's 
Flight ;  or,  a  Pilgrimage  to  Harran,  and  thence  in 

the  Patriaxch's  Footsteps  into  the  Promised  Land/'* 
it  is  condnsively  demonstrated  that  when  Terah 
and  his  funily  "  went  forth  from  Ur-Casdim  (Ur 
of  the  Chaldees)  to  go  into  the  laud  of  Canaau, 
and  they  came  unto  Haran  and  dwelt  there/* '  the 
place  they  thus  removed  to  was  not  the  celebrated 
town  of  Harran  in  Mesopotamia,  according  to 
tradition,  but  a  recently  discovered  village  near 
Damascus  bearing  the  same  name,  the  eiror 
respecting  its  position  having  been  caused  by  the 
erroneous  identification  of  '^Aram  Naharaim/'  or 
Aram  of  the  Two  Rivers,  that  is  to  say,  "  Abana 
and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus/'  with  ^lesopo- 
tamia«  the  country  between  the  two  rivers  Euphrates 
and  Tigris;  tbe  expression  "Aram  Naharaim**in 
Genesis  xxiv,  lo  being  literally  translated  "Meso- 
potamia/' 

From  Harran,  in  Aram  of  the  Two  Bivers,  near 
Damascus,  Terah's  son,  Abraham,  was  called  to  go 
into  the  laud  of  Canaan,  whitlier  he  was  accom- 
panied by  his  nephew  Lot'  Their  first  station  was 
Shechem/  whence  they  removed  to  near  Bethel, 

>  Pnblished  by  Loogmaiis  ft  Oa,  Lraidon,  1865. 
*  Qen.  zi.  31.  '  Qen.  too,  1-4.  *  Qen.  xii.  6. 
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wbere  Abram  "  builded  an  altar  to  the  Eternal,"' 

and  seems  to  liave  made  a  leii<j:thcne<l  stav,  both 
before  and  after  bis  journey  into  the  South  Country 
(Nege1>),  and  Mitzraim,  to  which  I  have  now  to 
direct  particular  attention. 

We  first  read  that  from  Bethel  the  Patriarch 
''journeyed,  going  on  still  towards  the  south." 
(The  Hebrew  says,  in  going  and  journey iiig," 
which  does  not  affect  the  sense.)  "And  there  was 
a  famine  in  the  land ;  and  Abram  went  down  into 
Mitzraim  to  sojourn  there ;  for  the  famine  was 
grievous  in  the  land."  ^  Without  dwelling  on 
what  occurred  in  that  country,  we  may  go  on  to 
the  following  chapter,  wherein  it  is  stated,  that 
"Abram  went  up  out  of  Mitzraim*.  .  .  .  into 
the  south ; "  that  is  to  say,  into  the  "  Negeb/'  or 
south  country,  through  which  he  had  previously 
passed  ou  his  way  to  Mitzraim ;  and  that  he  tliere 
"  went  on  his  journeys,  from  the  south  (Kegeb) 
even  to  Bethel,  unto  the  place  where  his  tent  had 
been  at  the  beginning."*  Xow,  it  is  deserving  of 
Special  consideration  that  the  very  word  Mitz- 
raim,'* which,  in  the  Septuagint  Greek  version,  and 
all  other  versions  that  follow  it,  is  rcttvined  as  iu 


*  Gen.  xii.  17. 
'  Oen.  xiiL  i. 


•  Geu.  xii,  9,  la 
^  Gen.  xiii.  3. 
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the  origiual  Hebrew  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  is  here,  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of 
the  same  Book,  translated  "  Egypt,"  gratuitously, 
and  meet  wrongly,  as  I  contend ;  for  in  the  first 
mention  of  the  name  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  say,  and  "  Egypt  begat  Ludim,  and  Patlirusim, 
and  Casluhim  (out  of  whom  came  Philistim) ; "  and 
if  so,  on  what  pretence  is  the  Hebrew  word  "  Mitz- 
raim "  in  tlic  very  next  page  of  tlic  Jiibli;  to  be 
translated  '"Egypt,"  and  thus  made  to  apply  to 
the  country  known  by  that  name  in  Profane 
History  ? 

In  my  opinion,  this  arbitrary  and  wholly  unwar- 
rantable  assumption  of  the  identity  of  the  two 

countries,  and  the  consequent  erroneous  translation 
of  the  Hebrew  expression  Mitzraim,  has  boon  more 
fraught  with  mischief,  leading  to  the  misunder- 
standing of  tlie  Scripture  histoiy,  than  any  of 
the  numerous  errors  which  have  unhappily  to 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Septuagint  Greek  trans- 
lators. 

Independently  of  this,  I  would  ask  whether  it 
is  reasonable  to  imagine,  or  is  it  at  all  likely, 
that  the  Patriarch,  in  his  journeys  between  Bethel 
and  the  distant  western  country  **  Egypt,"  would 
have  proceeded  through  the  "Negeb"  or  South 
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Country  ?  A  glauce  at  the  map  will  show  that 
this  must  be  answered  in  the  n^ative. 

If,  howeyer,  we  consider  the  land  of  Mitzraim, 
into  which  Abram  went  dowu  from  the  "South" 
Coimtiy,  to  be  in  close  proximity  to  that  country 
and  to  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  we  may  without 
difficulty  understand  not  merely  this  portion  of  the 
Scripture  history,  but  likewise  those  subsequent 
portions  in  which  "  Mitzraim*'  is  wrongly  trans- 
lated  "Eg}']jt.  '  For  example,  we  read  that  Sarah's 
handmaid,  Hagar  the  "  Mitzrite/'  when  ill-treated 
by  her  mistress,  fled  into  the  wilderness,  to  the 
well  called  "  Becr-laliai  loi,  between  Kadesh  and 
Bered;"  ^  and  that  Abraham  afterwards  "  journeyed 
from  thence  (Hebron)  towards  the  south  country 
(Negeb),  and  dwelled  between  Kadesh  and  Shur, 
and  sojourned  in  Gerar ; " '  that  Hagar's  son  Ish- 
roaely  when  driven  with  her  from  his  father's  house, 
"dwelt  ill  the  wildcrnt'ss  of  Para  n  :  and  his  mother 
took  him  a  wife  out  of  the  land  of  Mitzraim ; "  * 
and  that  he.  and  his  descendants  "dwelt  from 
Iliivilah  uuto  Shur,  that  is  before  ]\litzraiin,  as 
thou  goest  toward  Assyria:''^ — from  all  which 
texts,  and  from  many  others  that  might  be  cited. 


*  Gen.  xvi  14.  *  Qen.  xx.  i.  *  Gen.  xxL  xi 

*  Gon.  XXV.  18. 
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it  certainly  does  a}>[)('iir  tliat  the  country  of  Mitz- 
raim  tliereiu  named, — let  its  precise  position  and 
its  boundaries  be  what  thej  may,— can  only  have 
been  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  land 
of  the  Philistines  and  the  South  Country. 

Bat  many  yean  ago  the  objection  was  raised  by 
the  late  Dean  Milman,  when  reviewing  my  work 
"  Origines  Biblicae,"  and  it  has  since  been  repeated 
by  many  others,  that  the  Mitzraim  of  Scripture^ 
was  celebrated  for  its  fertile  oom-fields,  which 
supplied  not  merely  the  native  ^litzrites,  but  also 
their  famished  neighbours  with  food,  and  that  this 
could  only  be  Eg}  pt  watered  by  the  river  Nile ; 
and  under  tin's  view  tlie  seven  years'  famine  in 
Aiitzraim  which  Joseph  prognosticated,  and  saga- 
ciously provided  against,  is  ascribed  to  the  failure 
or  insufficiency  of  the  periodical  inundations  of 
that  river.  But  this  argument  may  be  conclusively 
met  by  that  which  I  adduced  in  answer  to  the 
criticism  of  Dr.  Paulus  of  Jona,^  Avho,  next  to  Dean 
Milman,  was  my  great  opponent  on  this  subject ; 
namely,  that  natural  causes  operating  during  seven 
consecutive  ycai's  at  the  sources  of  the  Nile  in 

'  See  Qiuurterly  Review  for  November  1834,  voL  liL  pp.  $10^ 

511. 

'  See  II(  iili  lbLrt.'cr  Jiilirl)iicl)«'r,  .Tannaiy  1835.  See  also  fieke's 
"  Vtirlheidigung  gegeu  Herrn  Dr.  raulus/'  Leijizig,  1835. 
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Abyssiiiia,  or  elsewhere  in  the  interior  of  AMca, 

could  not  be  connected  with  the  natural  causes 
which  produced  a  famine  in  the  Land  of  Canaan, 
and  in  the  "  South  Country  "  (Negeb)  precisely  dur- 
ing the  sanie  period.  This  ()]»jection  was,  however, 
attempted  to  be  met  by  Dean  Milmau's  suggestion 
in  his  "  History  of  the  Jews,"  ^  that  a  long  and 
general  drought,  which  would  burn  up  the  herbage 
of  all  the  pastoral  districts  of  Asia,  might  likewise 
diminiah  that  accumulation  of  waters  which,  at  its 
regular  period,  pours  down  the  channel  of  the  Nile. 
The  waters  are  collected  in  the  greatest  part  from 
the  drainage  of  all  the  high  levels  in  that  region  of 
Central  A&ica  where  the  tropical  rains,  about  the 
bummer  solstice,  fall  with  incessant  violence."  But 
this  suggestion  is  invalidated  by  the  fact  stated  in 
my  recently  published  pamphlet,  "Mount  Sinai 
a  Volcano,"  p.  19,^  that  the  tropical  winds  ou 
which  the  rains  in  Central  Africa  are  dependent  do 
not  extend  to  the  pastoral  districts  of  Asia;  so 
that,  even  ou  the  unphilosophical  assumption  of  the 
absolute  suapension  of  those  winds  throughout  the 
tropics  during  seven  consecutive  years,  acting  not 
merely  upon  the  Nile,  but  upon  every  other  river 

1  AUbuon's  History  of  the  Jews,  vol.  i.  4tli  edit.,  1 866,  p.  52. 
*  Pabliahed  \>j  Tbidegr  Biothen,  1873. 
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throughout  the  world  haying  its  sources  within  the 
tropics,  a  second  natural  cause,  independent  of  such 

tropical  winds,  would  still  be  requisite  to  produce 
the  simultaneous  drought  within  the  eaBtra-tt^opicol 
regions  of  Asia  to  which  CSanaan  and  the  N^b 
belong. 

Hence  I  suggested  to  my  German  reviewer,  and 
I  do  so  now  to  all  who  entertain  the  same  opinion, 

that  as  he  and  they  would  doubtless  be  incredulous 
as  to  the  miraculous  coincidence  of  two  such  dis- 
tinct natural  causes,  they  might,  on  reflection,  be 
inclined  to  admit  that  Mitzraim,  like  Canaan  and  tlie 
other  districts  where  the  famine  raged  during  one 
and  the  same  period,  could  not  have  been  situate 
within  the  valley  of  the  Nile ;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, one  single  nat  ural  causey  namely,  an  extra- 
ordinary continual  drought  in  all  those  countries 
at  the  same  time,  with  which  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile  had  nothing  whatever  to  do,  would  suffice  to 
bring  about  the  result  recorded  in  the  Scripture 
history,  the  famine  caused  by  that  extensive 
di'ought  having  been  specially  and  exclusively  pro- 
vided against  in  Mitssraim  by  the  miraculous  fore- 
sight and  administrative  talent  of  Joseph. 

That  the  Land  of  the  Philistines  w  iis  a  rich  and 
fertile  country,  possessing  vines  and  olives,  and 
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piodttciiig  coin,  is  shown  by  the  story  of  Samsou/ 
and  the  fact  of  its  having  furnished  the  Israelites 

with  a  resource  iu  case  of  famine  is  established  not 
only  by  what  is  narrated  of  the  Shunammite  widow, 
who  having  been  forewarned  by  Elisha  of  the  ap- 
proacliing  seven  years'  famine  in  the  land  of  Israel, 
"  went  with  her  household,  and  sojourned  in  the 
hind  of  the  Philistines  seven  years,"'  precisely  as, 
eight  centuries  previously,  her  ancestor,  the  Patri- 
arch Jacob,  and  his  household,  had,  under  similar 
ciicnmstances,  migrated  into  the  conterminous  corn- 
growing  country  of  Mitzraim ;  but  yet  more  by  the 
apposite  case  of  the  Patriarch  Isaac,  of  whom  we 
read,  that  after  his  father's  death,  and  whilst  he 
"dwelt  by  the  well  Lahai-roi,"*  "there  was  a 
famine  in  the  land,  beside  the  fii*st  famine  that  was 
in  the  days  of  Abraham.  And  Isaac  went  imto 
Abimelech,  king  of  the  Philistines,  unto  Gkrar.  And 
the  Eternal  appeared  unto  him,  and  said,  Go  not 
dawn  into  Mitzraim:  dwell  in  the  land  which  I 
shall  tell  thee  of.  Sojourn  in  this  land.  .  .  .  And 
Isaac  dwelt  in  Gerar.***  From  which  text  it  is 
manifest  that  even  in  the  time  of  that  patriarch 
the  corn-growing  country  Philistia  was  a  resource 
against  famine,  as  it  was  iu  the  time  of  the  Prophet 

^  Judges  zv.  5.         '2  Kin<,'s  viii.  i.  2.      -  *  Qen.  xxv.  11. 

*  Gen.  xxvL  1-6. 
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Elisha;  and  therefore  the  argument  that  Eg3rpt» 

watorcd  by  the  Nile,  must  of  necessity  have  been 
the  only  country  that  escaped  the  fiEunine  in  the 
next  geueration  after  Isaac,  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  further  uljjectiou,  that  the  country  which  I 
assert  to  be  Mitzraim  is  at  the  present  day  a  dreary 
waste,  incapable  of  supplying  its  own  wants,  not  to 
speak  of  those  of  the  adjoining  countries,  is  surely 
not  valid.  How  many  are  the  once  rich,  fertile, 
and  populous  regions  in  various  parts  of  the  earth, 
of  which  the  condition  has  deteriorated  quite  as 
much  as  that  of  the  Mitzraim  of  Scripture  I 

The  Negeb,  or  "  South  Country,"  in  particular, 
has,  by  the  recent  explorations  of  Professor  Palmer 
and  (the  late)  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  been  fouod 
to  be  covered  with  ruins  of  buildings  and  other 
signs  of  former  prosperity  and  fertility,^  which 
entirely  belie  the  notions  hitherto  entertained  of 
its  utter  inability  to  have  ever  maintained  a 
lai^e  settled  population,  or,  in  fiict,  any  inhabi- 
tants whatever  beyond  the  scanty  tribes  that  now 
wander  over  its  barren  siurfoce.  The  following 
extracts  from  the  "  Desert  of  the  Exodus  **  of  the 
former  of  these  two  travellers  shall  be  cited  in  proof 
of  this  assertion.   On  the  road  from  Kaia4b  en 

'  See  Wiituii'a    ^'egeb,"  \»  61,  Loudoa,  1S63. 
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Nakhal  to  Hebron,  Jii  iibuut  30'  20'  N.  liit.,  Profes- 
8or  Palmer  says : — Descending  into  Widy  Luss^ 
iteelf,  we  fooud  considerable  signs  of  fonner  cul- 
tivatiou ;  admirably  coDstructed  dams  stretched 
across  the  valley,  and  on  the  higher  slope  were  long 
low  walls  of  very  careful  construction,  consisting 
of  two  rows  of  stones  beautifully  arranged  in  a 
straight  line,  with  smaller  pebbles  between.  One 
of  these  was  180  yards  long,  then  came  a  gap,  and 
another  wall  of  240  yards,  at  the  end  of  which  it 
turned  round  in  a  sharp  angle.  The  next  was  even 
larger,  and  here  the  object  of  the  walls  wari  at  once 
apparent^  as  the  enclosure  was  divided  into  large 
steps  or  terraces,  to  regulate  the  irrigation  and  dis- 
tribute the  water,  the  edge  of  each  step  being  care- 
fully built  up  with  stones.  They  formed  ifesdri, 
or  cultivated  patches  of  ground ;  and  from  the  art 
displayed  in  their  arrangement,  belonged,  evidently, 
to  a  2dfer  and  more  civilised  people  than  those  who 
now  inhabit  the  country."  * 

Mr.  Palmer  identifies  this  spot  Lussan  with  the 
ancient  Roman  station  Lysa,  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  Peuiinger  Tables  as  situated  forty-eight  Koman 
miles  &om  Hboda  or  Abdeh. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  principal  reason  for 

1  PAlmor'B  Desert  of  the  Exodni^  1871,  p.  347. 
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aasamiDg  Hebron,  or  more  properly  W4dy  el  Khalil, 
not  to  be  the  Eshkol  of  Numbers  ziii.  23,  "  appears 

to  be  the  circumstauce  that  Hebron  is  the  most 
southern  point  of  Palestine  where  grapes  are  found, 
and  that  the  district  is  still  renowned  for  them. 
But  (says  he)  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  among 
the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  Negeb  are 
miles  of  hill-sides  and  valleys  covered  with  the 
small  stone-heaps  formed  by  sweepiug  together  in 
regular  swathes  the  flints  which  strew  the  ground ; 
along  these  grapes  were  trained,  and  they  still 
retain  the  name  of  Teleilat  el  *Anab,  or  *  grape 
mounds.'  Towers  similar  to  those  which  adorn 
the  vineyards  of  Palestine  are  also  of  frequent  00- 
cuiTence  throughout  the  country."  ^  And  at  page 
356  Mr.  Palmer  says,  "  The  hill-sides  are  traversed 
in  every  direction  by  well-constructed  paths,  and 
traces  are  also  visible  in  the  valley  of  dams  and 
other  devices  for  irrigation,  all  of  which  bespeak  a 
former  state  of  fertility  and  industry."  A  few 
miles  farther  north  the  travellers  came  to  the  con- 
fluence of  Wddy  el  'Ain,  W^y  Gaseimeh,  and  Wiidy 
es  Sertfm;  and  the  Professor  adds  (pp.  357,  358), 
"  At  the  mouth  of  Wddy  el  *Ain  the  hill-sides  are 
covered  with  paths  and  walls,  and  the  bed  of  the 

^  Miixraim^  Palmei'ft  jDe«ert  of  the  £xodu.>,  1^7 1,  p.  352. 
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wdcly  Las  strongly-built  dams  extending  across  it, 
and  IB  filled  with  mst&A  or  sowiDg-fieldB,  and  the 
sanonnding  hills  are  covered  with  ionnmerable 
stone  remains.  ...  As  we  proceed  northward  from 
this  pointy  the  marks  of  former  cultivation  become 
more  and  more  .apparent  at  every  step.  The  wddy- 
beds  are  embanked  and  laid  out  in  fields,  and 
dams  are  thrown  across  to  break  the  force  o(  and 
utilise  the  water.  The  hill-sidea  are  covered  with 
paths  and  terraces,  and  everywhere  there  is  some 
trace  of  ingenious  industry. "  And  next  day  he 
describes  Wady  Bei  ein  as  "  a  broad  valley,  taking 
its  rise  in  Jebel  Mtighlh,  and  filled  with  vegeta- 
tion ;  grass,  asphodel,  and  'oshcj  grew  in  great  pro- 
lusion. Flowers  sprang  beneath  our  feet,,  immense 
herds  of  cattle  were  going  to  and  fro  between  us 
to  the  wells,  and  large  flocks  of  well-fed  sheep  and 
goats  were  pasturing  upon  the  neighbouring  hills. 
Numbers  of  donkeys,  and  some  horses,  the  fiist  we 
had  seen  in  the  country,  were  also  feeding  there. 
.  .  .  The  valley  has  been  enclosed  for  purposes  of 
cultivation,  and  banked-up  terraces  (called  by  the 
Arabs  'ugum)t  to  stop  the  force  of  the  sciU  and 
spread  the  waters  over  the  cultivated  ground, 
extend  along  the  whole  length  of  the  w^y-bed."^ 

^  PdmM^s  DeMrt  of  the  Bzodmi,  1871,  p.  361. 
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Tiie  foUowiog  mterestiiig  deacnptioa  is  also 
given  by  Professor  Palmer  of  tlie  mode  in  wliicli 
water  is  obtained  from  wells  sunk  in  tlie  chalk 
countrjr  of  Berein.  He  says: — "Opposite  the 
dow&r  [or  stone  circle  serving  as  enclosure  for 
cattlej  are  two  deep  wells,  built  with  very  solid 
masoniy,  and  surrounded  with  troughs  for  water- 
ing the  flocks  and  herds;  one  of  them  is  dry, 
the  other  still  yields  good  water,  and  is  about 
twenty-five  feet  deep.  Besides  the  troughs,  there 
are  circular  trenches,  fenced  round  with  stones,  for 
the  cattle  to  drink  from.  A  man  in  the  airy  cos- 
tume of  our  first  parents  was  always  to  he  seen 
drawing  water  for  the  camels,  hundreds  of  which 
were  crowding  around  to  diiuk.  AMicii  the  camels 
had  finished,  the  fiocks  came  up ;  it  was  a  curious 
sight  to  see  the  sheep  and  goats  taking  their  turns, 
a  few  goats  going  up  and  making  way  for  a  few 
sheep,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  fiock  had  finished. 
A  little  farther  on,  is  the  fiddyek,  a  large  reservoir, 
with  an  aqueduct  leading  down  to  it  from  the 
wells.  The  aqueduct  is  on  the  north-cast  side  of  the 
yalley ;  it  is  well  constructed  and  firmly  cemented ; 
the  channel  for  the  water  is  aljout  eighteen  inches 
wide  and  sixteen  deep,  and  built  on  huge  blocks 
of  stone,  which  support  it  from  bdow  and  give 
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iihe  proper  level ;  above  it  is  a  row  of  huge  boulders, 

arranged  so  as  to  protect  it  from  the  falling  dShrts 
and  torrents.  The  Jishijeh,  or  reservoir,  is  built  of 
rather  roughly  dressed  but  squared  stones,  the 
courses  of  masonry,  which  are  eight  in  number, 
running  with  great  regularity  verticiilly  as  well  as 
horizontally.  It  has  been  originally  plastered  on 
the  inside  with  hard  cement,  some  of  which  still 
remains  on  the  walls.  Around  the  top  of  tlje  walls 
is  a  path  some  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  above 
this  are  two  more  courses  of  masonry.  The  earth 
outside  the  tank  has  been  piled  up  to  within 
three  feet  of  the  top^  and  the  remains  of  buttresses 
are  still  to  be  seen  around  it." '  Writing  of  the 
people  of  ilauein  (p.  365),  he  adds:  "There 
exists  an  old  tradition  among  them  that,  'should 
a  seU  [flood  or  torrent]  once  come  down  W^y 
Hanein,  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  ])rosperity 
in  the  land.'  .  .  .  The  tradition  evidently  dates 
from  ancient  times,  and  alludes  to  the  admirable 
art  with  which  the  valley  is  dammed  11  j),  or  rather 
laid  out  in  terraces  with  strong  embankments; 
these  would  make  it  simply  impossible  for  any 
flood  to  rush  through  the  valley,  and  would  distri- 
bute the  waters  of  a  torrent  equally  over  the  sur- 
>  P»liD«r's  Daaeii  of  the  Exodus,  p.  362. 
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faces  of  the  cultivated  terraces,  instead  of  allowing 

them  to  rush  unimpeded  dowu  to  the  sea*  as  they 
would  do  in  other  valleys  unprotected  by  such  art." 

All  the  valleys  here  mentioned  are  tributaries  of 
tlie  great  Nakfial  Mitzrdim  (or  JN'aJi^al),  the  Wady 
el  Kebir  ('^Quadalquiver"),  or  great  stream  of 
Mitzraim,  now  known  as  the  Wddy  el  'Arlsh. 

Professor  Palmer  goes  on  to  say,  that  iu  two  hours 
and  ten  minutes  from  Herein  they  reached  El  'Aujeh, 
where  they  encamped,  a  little  above  Wddy  Hancin, 
in  about  30®  50'  north  latitude,  and  iH'ing  still 
about  forty  geographical  miles  south  of  Hebron, 
and  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Beersheba.  "  Now 
all  is  desert,  tliough  the  immense  numbers  of  walls 
and  terraces  show  how  extensively  cultivated  the 
valley  must  once  have  been.  Arab  tradition,  which 
calls  Wddy  TIanein  a  '  valley  of  gardens,'  is  un- 
doubtedly true  for  many  of  those  large,  iiat, 
strongly-embanked  terraces  must  have  been  once 
planted  with  fruit-trees,  and  otlu  rs  have  been  laid 
out  in  kitchen-gardens :  this  would  still  leave  many 
miles  for  the  cultivation  of  grain."  ^ 

My  own  experience  too,  in  my  passage  across 
the  desert,  between  the  heads  of  the  Gulfs  of  Akaba 
and  Suez,  has  convinced  me  that  the  destruction  of 

*  Palmers  Desert  of  the  Exoduis,  p.  366. 
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the  trees  which  once  were  plauted  there,  and  the 
consequent  aridity  of  the  country  has  reduced  it  to 
the  miserable  condition  in  which  it  now  is. 

The  time  was  when  the  Nakhal  Mitzraim,  the 
Brook  of  Mitzraim»* — ^not  the  "  River  of  Egypt/'  as 
it  is  so  erroneously  translated,  and  now  known  iis 
the  W4dy  el  *Aiishy — was,  as  were  once  the  Faglione 
of  Nice,  the  Po,  the  Amo,  the  Tiber,  the  Sebeto,  and 
most  of  the  Italian  rivers,  a  full  perennial  stream, 
instead  of  being,  as  it  now  is,  a  dry  river-bed,  except 
at  the  momentary  period  wheir  it  is  an  impetuous 
torrent  canying  away  every  atom  of  good  produc- 
tive floil,  and  overwhehning  and  destroying  every- 
thing: it  meets  with  in  its  headlon^x  course. 

In  thus  speaking  of  the  W^y  el  'Arish,  or 
Nakhal  Mitzraim,  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
this  wddyy  or  one  of  its  branches,  and  not  the  Nile 
of  £gypt,  is  the  Ye&r  of  the  Biblical  Mitzraim,  on 
the  brink  of  which  the  infant  Moses  was  exposed,' 
and  the  water  of  which  was  turned  into  blood'  by 
the  deliverer  of  the  Israelites. 

That  the  Hebrew  expression  "Ye(5r  "  cannot  mean 
the  Nile  may  be  proved  by  twofold  argimients.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  the  Euphrates  that  is  styled 

*  In"Originea  Biblicn!,"  p.  286,  I  conjectured  tliis  to  have  been 
the  W&dy  Ghazzu,  the  much  suialler  w^y  near  Qozu. 

*  Ezod.  ii  3.  <  Exod.  vii.  19. 
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Id  the  Pentateuch  ''the  great  river ''(mit  «ioxnv)y 

wliich  it  would  not  have  been  bad  tbe  much 
larger  river,  the  Nile  of  flgypt,  been  known  to 
the  Israelites;  and  secondly,  we  find  it  stated  in 
tbe  account  of  tbe  first  of  the  "plagues  of  Mitz- 
raim"  that  "the  Eternal  spake  unto  Moses^  Say 
unto  Aaron,  Take  thy  rod,  and  stretch  out  thine 
hand  upon  the  waters  of  Mitzraim,  upon  their 
streams  (naharothdm),  upon  their  river  (yeorehim)^ 
and  upon  their  ponds  (agmeJu  m),  and  upon  all  their 
pools  {nUkveh  memehim)  of  water,  that  they  may 
become  blood ; " '  when,  if  the  words  "  nehardth," 
**yeonm,"  "agammfm,"  and  "  mikveh  mayim,"  be 
considered  (which  it  would  seem  they  ought  to  be) 
as  placed  in  the  order  of  their  relative  importance, 
it  would  result  that  the  **je6r"  must  be  looked 
upon  as  being  of  an  inferior  character  to  the 
''nahdr;"  and  seeing  that  "nabdr"  is  from  its 
derivation  a  strearii  or  natural  river  of  flowing 
water — ^from  nakdry  "to  flow" — ^it  is  not  unlikely 
that  "yeor"  may,  in  contradiction  to  "nahdr,** 
mean  an  artificial  watercourse,  a  canal,  as  ap- 
parently it  does  in  Job  xxviii  lo.  Or  it  may 
mean  a  fountahiy  or  perhaps  even  a  wddy  or 
"  winter-brook."  At  all  events,  as  there  were  several 

^  Excxl.  vii.  19. 
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jedn  (yeoifm)  in  Mitzraim  and  eLsewliere,  and  the 

expression  ycor  is  subordiuute  to  nahar, — the 
bahr  "  of  the  Arabs,  the  "  yc6r  "  of  EzoduB,  can- 
not under  any  ciicomstances  be  their  Bahr  en  Nil 
— the  river  Nile,  which,  in  the  estiinatiou  of  the 
natives  of  Eg3rpt,  both  ancient  and  modem,  is 
vithont  its  equal  in  the  whole  world. 

On  au  impurtiul  consideration  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject, it  appears  to  be  certain  that  the  country  in 
which  the  year  of  Mitzraim  ^  was  situated  was  alto- 
gether beyond  the  reach  of  the  Nilotic  inundations, 
not  merely  on  account  of  its  total  unfitness  for  the 
permanent  pasture  of  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the 
Israelites,  had  it  been  subject  to  be  periodically 
overflowed,  but  also  from  the  circumstance  that  hod 
it  been  exposed  to  these  inundations,  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  it  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  marked 
distinction  made  between  Mitzraim  and  the  Land  of 
Canaan,  would  be  totally  inapplicable.  The  words 
are,  "  For  the  land,  whither  thou  goest  in  to  possess 
it,  is  not  as  the  laud  of  Mitzraim,  from  whence  ye 
came  out,  v^iere  thou  saioedst  thy  seed,  and  mUeredst 
it  with  thy  footy  as  a  garden  of  herbs:  but  the  land, 
whither  ye  go  to  possess  it,  is  a  land  of  hills  and 
TalleySk  and  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven  : 
a  land  which  the  Eternal  thy  God  careth  for ; "  * — 

>  See  Origines  Biblicee,  pp.  288,  289.      '  Deut.  xi.  lo-ia. 
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from  which  dedaration  it  is  manifest  that  the  grand 

distiuction  between  the  Promised  Laud  and  the 
country  of  Mitzraim,  as  regarded  the  productions  of 
Nature,  was,  that  in  the  former  country  vegetation 
was  produced  by  natural  means,  that  is  to  say,  by 

the  raiu  firom  heaven,"  whereas  in  the  latter  it 
was  principally  by  artificial  irrigation, — ^by  the 
*  watering  with  the  foot ' — that  the  abundant  har- 
vests were  produced  which  caused  Mitzraim  to  be 
a  phice  of  refuge  for  the  pastoral  people  of  the 
regions  to  the  north-east,  in  the  time  of  scarcity  to 
which  they  were  so  often  subject  from  a  dehciency 
of  water  in  their  own  country. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  Yam  Suf,  or 
Red  Sea,  which  1  consider  to  be  the  Sea  of  Edom, 
or  Gulf  of  Akaba,  and  not  the  Gulf  of  Suez/  had 
better  be  deferred  till  I  come  to  treat  of  my  voyage 
up  that  sea  in  the  steamer  "  Krin,"  so  kindly  placed 
at  my  disposal  for  that  purpose  by  his  Highness  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt. 

The  way  being  otherwise  thus  cleared,  we  may 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  true  position  of 
Mount  Sinai. 

i?rom  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding 

*  See  Originoa  Bililicto,  pp.  176-182;  alflo  Dr.  Baku's  "Mount 
Sinai  a  Volcano,"  p.  8,  puULrtied  1873. 
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chapter,  it  is  manifest  that  there  is  no  tradition 
respecting  the  position  of  Mount  Sinai  on  which 
the  slightest  dependence  can  be  placed,  unless 
indeed  the  statements  of  the  Apostle  Paul  and  the 
historian  Josephus,  already  cited,  be  accepted  as 
indications  of  the  survival  to  their  days  of  the 
knowh>(lge  that  that  mouutaiu  was  situated  within 
the  Arabian  country  of  Midian  on  the  east  side  of 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  its  continuation  to 
the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  known  as  the  Ghor  and  Wady 
Arabah ;  and  that  the  Biblical  Land  of  Midian  was 
part  of  the  "East  Country"  inhabited  by  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Patriarch  Abraham  by  Keturah  ' — 
that  is  to  say,  the  country  lying  to  the  east  of 
Jordan — ^is  a  truism  that  scarcely  stands  in  need  of 
proof.  The  position  of  Midian  is  thus  stated  in 
"  Origines  Biblicse : " ' — "  It  is  known  that  the  dis- 
trict immediately  to  the  eastward  of  the  Dead  Sea 
and  of  the  Jordan  was  possessed  by  the  Moabites 
and  Ammonites,  the  descendants  of  Lot ;  and  as  the 
situation  of  the  country  of  the  Kcturites  was  also 
east  of  Jordan,  these  latter  people,  of  whom  the 
Midianites  were  a  principal  branch,  must-Hso  far 
as  they  spread  themselves  southward, — ^necessarily 
have  had  their  territory  at  the  front,  or  to  the  east 

'  Gten.  XXV.  1-5.  *  Origines  Biblicae,  p.  190. 
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of  the  country  of  the  children  of  Moab  and  Ammon. 

In  thus  extending  themselves  over  the  great  Syrian 
Desert,  as  far,  probably,  as  'the  great  river,  the 
river  Euphrates,'  the  possessions  of  these  descen- 
dants of  Abraham  by  Keturah  would  have  ap- 
proached those  of  the  children  of  Ishmael,  who 

*  dwelt  from  Ilavihih  unto  Shur,  that  is  before 
Mitzraim,  as  thou  goest  toward  Assyria ; '  ^  and  as 
these  two  people  were  of  common  origin,  we  can 
have  no  diflicuity  in  conceiving  that  the  Midiauites 
may  have  become  so  intermixed  and  even  amalga- 
mated with  the  Ishmaelites,  as  to  have  occasioned 
the  two  races  frec^uently  to  be  considered  as  one 
people.  That  such  was  actoally  the  case  is,  indeed, 
evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  names  of  these  two 
people,  the  Ishmaelites  and  the  Midiauites,  are  in 
two  instances  used  in  Scripture  as  convertible 
terms ;  the  one  instance  being  where  the  '  com- 
pany of  Ishmeelites,'  to  whom  Joseph  was  sold  by 
hb  brethren,  are  in  the  same  passage  also  described 
as  *  Midiauites,'  *  mereliant-meu ; '*  and  the  other 
occurring  where  the  Midianites,  under  Zebah  and 
Zolmunna,  who  were  conquered  by  Gideon,  are 
mentioned  as  wearing  *  golden  ear-rings,  because 
they  were  Ishmaelites,'  *  that  is  to  say,  Midianites." 

*  Qen.  XXV.  i8.       ■  Utii.  xxxvii.  25-28.        ^  Judges  viii.  12-24. 
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[In  support  of  tliis  hjrpothesis,  I  would  venture 

to  draw  attention  to  our  friend,  Captain  Richard 
Burton's  recent  discoveries  in  Midian.  I  think  I 
may  evidence,  as  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  Dr. 
Beke's  conclusion,  tbe  fact  that  Caj)tain  Burton  has 
found  gold  there.  Following  in  the  footsteps  of  my 
lamented  husband,  he  made  an  expedition  at  the 
commencement  of  last  year  (1877)  to  the  Land  of 
Midian,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  (which 
is  under  the  viceregal  rule  of  the  Kh^ ve  of  Egypt) ; 
that  he  landed  at  Moilah,  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf  (erroneously  called  **  Red  Sea "),  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  or  Red  Sea ; " 
that  thence  he  proceeded  to  Aiuunah,  a  place  a 
little  farther  north — of  which  a  description  is  given 
by  Dr.  Beke  in  chapter  viL ;  and  here  commenced 
those  explorations  which  resulted  in  the  following 
announcement  in  the  "Times"  of  the  14th  May 
1877  : — "From  Makna,  t.e.,  Midian  (Mugna  of  the 
maps),  the  capital  of  the  Land  of  Midian,^  up  to 
Akaba,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  CajUain  Burton 
reports  the  country  as  aurif^us,  and  he  believes 
the  district  southwards  as  far  as  G^bel  Hassani — a 
mountain  well  known  to  geographers — to  possess 
the  same  character.    He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say 

>  For  illnBtEaluni  of  M idiaD,  see  chapta  viL 
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he  has  brought  back  to  life  an  ancient  California." 

It  is  further  reported  by  Captain  liurtoii  that  the 
country  abounds  in  curious  w4dies ;  that  the  coast  is 
diyided  from  the  interior  by  a  range  of  granite  and 
porphyry  mountaius  ruimiug  about  parallel  with 
the  sea ;  but  water  has  worn  its  way  as  usual,  and 
these  gorges,  each  with  its  mountain  tonent,  occur 
at  frequent  intervals.  They  are  barren  rocky  places, 
with  no  possibility  of  much  culture,  and  yet  they 
all  hear  s{(jns  of  ahundant  pojmlation  in  times  gone 
by.  Large  towns,  built  not  of  mud,  as  Arab  towns 
often  are,  but  of  solid  masonry,  such  as  the  Bomans 
always  used ;  roads  cut  iu  the  rock,  aqueducts  five 
miles  long,  remains  of  massive  fortresses,  artificial 
lakes — all  signs  of  wealth.  That  the  rocks  are  frill 
of  mineral  wealth.  Gold  and  silver  he  found  in 
great  quantities — ^the  quartz  and  chlorites  occurring 
with  gold  in  them  just  as  they  are  found  in  the  gold 
districts  of  South  America ;  evidences  of  turquoise 
mines ;  and  abundance  of  copper,  antimony,  and, 
indeed,  of  all  the  metals  mcutioiied  in  the  Books  of 
Numbers  and  in  Judges.  Thus  affording  a  most 
remarkable  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  Holy 
Record,  that,  "  among  the  spoils  brought  from  the 
Land  of  Midian  (Numb.  zzxi.  22, 50-54)  were  gold, 
silver,  brass,  tin,  iron,  lead,  and  jewels ; "  and  in 
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another  expedition  (Judges  viii  24-27)  that  the 

quantity  of  i^old  taken  was  so  great  that  "  Gideon 
made  an  ephod  thereof,  and  put  it  in  his  city."  It  is 
a  cuiioiiB  fact  (says  a  correspondent  of  the  "  Times/' 
1 2th  November  1877)  that  these  mines  were  known 
to  the  ancients  so  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Ramses 
IILy  whose  cartouche  is  inscribed  on  the  Needle 
which  has  just  been  brought  to  England.  In  the 
Harris  Papyrus,  in  the  British  Museum,  the  follow- 
ing passage  occurs  (and  is  given  from  the  translation 

* 

of  the  hieroglyphics) : — "  I,  Ramses,  have  sent  my 
commissioners  to  the  laud  Akaba,  to  the  great 
mines  of  coppers  and  others  there,  and  their  ships 
were  loaded  with  coppers  and  others  (the  men) 
marching  on  their  asses.  Nobody  had  heard  since 
the  olden  kings  that  one  had  found  these  mines. 
The  cargoes  were  copper.  The  cargoes  were  by 
myriads ;  for  their  ships  which  went  from  there  to 
Egypt  arrived  happily.  Discharge  was  made  accord- 
ing to  order  under  the  pavilion  of  brick  of  the  Kings 
of  Thebes  of  the  copper,  numerous  ixs  frogs  in  the 
marsh,  in  quality  equal  to  gold  of  the  third  degree, 
admired  by  the  world  as  a  marvellous  thing." 

From  what  has  been  so  far  related,  it  may  with- 
out doubt  be  concluded  that  the  Midian,  which  Dr. 
Beke  discovered  in  1874  on  the  east  side  of  the 
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Gulf  of  Akaba,  is  the  Midian  of  Moseses  ffttUer-in- 
law,  Jetliro,  the  priest  of  Midiaii,  Dr.  Beke  hav- 
ing identified  Moses  s  Place  of  Prayer  "  at  Midian 
(Mngna  of  the  maps)  with  the  "  Encampment  bj 
the  Red  Seu  of  tlie  Ismelitos,"  and  Margliaia 
Sho'eibi  or  "Jethro's  Cave"  (distant  half  a  days 
journey),  also  with  the    Elim  "  of  the  Exodus. 

Apart  then  from  the  interest  generally  felt  in 
Captain  Burton's  explorations  now  being  made  in 
search  of  gold,  those  who  are  interested  in  the  far 
more  momentous  Biblical  subject,  will  look,  as  1 
do,  with  the  deepest  anxiety  for  the  particulars 
which  this  learned  and  experienced  traveller  can  so 
ably,  and  indeed  better  than  any  one  else,  furnish 
us  with,  of  this  hitherto  little  known  and  unexplored 
country  J — Ed.  J 

The  convertibility  of  the  two  terms  "  Midianites" 
and  "  Ishmaelites"  is  similar  to  that  at  the  pre- 
sent day  of  Britons  and  Englishmen, — Gauls  and 
Frenchmen.  The  Ishmaelites,  however,  would  ap- 
pear to  have  strctdied  themselves  out  farther  to 
the  south  and  east  than  the  Midianites,  nanuly, 
towards  Havilah,  which  in  Genesis  x.  28,  29,  is 
joined  with  Sheba  and  Ophir,  these  three  countries 
having  been  all  noted  for  the  gold  which  they 
'  See  Gapt  Bniton*a  forthooming  woiik,  "The  Gold  Mines  of  Midian.'' 
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supplied  ;  uud  hence  it  was  that  the  Ishmaelites 
obtained  the  "golden  eanings*'  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  wear.* 

Some  curious  information  bearing  immediately 
on  this  subject  was  communicated  by  the  Bev. 
George  Williaina  to  the  Section  of  Geography 
and  Ethnology,  at  the  Cambridge  Meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  on  October  7,  1862,  and  re- 
corded by  me  in  "  A  Few  Words  vvitli  Birsliop 
Colenso;"^  on  the  subject  of  the  Exodus  of  the 
Israelites  and  the  position  of  Mount  Sinai,  pub- 
lished shortly  afterwards.  It  was  to  the  effect,  that 
there  is  a  tribe  of  Arabs  inhabiting  a  portion  of  the 
Arabian  Desert,  east  of  the  Ghor — that  is  to  say, 
iu  the  direction  of  the  ancient  land  of  Midian — who 
are  described  as  being  much  superior  to  the  ordi- 
nary Bedouins,  and  iu  several  respects  very  different 
from  them.^  They  profess  the  Israelitiah  religion, 
and  declare  themselves  to  be  Ishmaelites  descended 
from  the  Kechabites,  *'  the  children  of  the  Kenito, 
Moses's  father-in-law,"  ^  affirming  that  they  dwelt 
in  the  original  country  of  their  forefathers.  A 

>  The  position  of  Ophir  is  diKtuaed  in  "  Origines  BiblicsB,"  pp. 
I  la-i  16^  and  in  **  The  SooiceB  of  the  Nile,"  pp.  60-65. 

*  Pabliabed  1^  Williame  &  Noigate,  1862,  p^  11. 

'  Did  not  Captain  Buxton  meet  with  them  on  his  journey  to 
Meoca  Y  *  Judges  i.  16,  iv.  1 1. 
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peculiarity  of  this  relation,  which  was  at  that  time» 

as  it  is  now,  my  motive  for  directing  attention  to  it, 
is,  that  these  Bedouins  are  said  to  claim  to  be  both 
Ishmaelites  and  Rechabites  (that  is»  "  Midianites"), 
the  two  descents  being  adopted  by  them  apparently 
without  anj  distinction ;  in  which  fisuit  we  have  a 
pertinent  illustration  of  the  two  texts  of  Scripture 
adverted  to  above. 

The  situation  of  the  country  of  the  Midianites 
being  thus  approximatively  determmedy  even  if 
not  absolutely  defined,  if  we  now  turn  to  the 
second  chapter  of  £xodus»  we  there  read  that, 
*'  Closes  fled  from  the  face  of  Pharaob,  and  dwelt 
in  the  land  of  Midian/'  ^  that  is  to  say,  in  this 
"East  Country,**  the  only  country  that  ever  rightly 
bore  that  name.  The  placing  of  the  Midiftn  into 
which  Moses  fled  within  the  mountainous  region 
on  the  vseA  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  where  it  is 
actually  to  the  south  of  the  N^geb,  or  South 
Country," '  and  thus  making  it  appear  that  there 
were  at  one  and  the  same  time  two  countries  of  one 
and  the  same  name  on  the  two  opposite  sides  of 
the  Gulf  of  Akaba^  or  Bed  Sea,  is  one  of  the  ab- 
surdities which  have  been  caused  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  Egyptian  tradition,  which  had  placed  Mount 

>  £xod.  ii.  15.  *  Qen.  xx.  i. 
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Siiiai  within  the  Peuiusula  on  the  west  side  of  that 
Gulf: 

We  further  read  that  whilst  dwelling  in  this 

land  of  Midian  in  the  East  Country,"  "MoseB 
kept  the  iiock  of  Jethro,  his  father-in-law,  the 
priest  of  Midian ;  and  he  led  the  flock  to  the  back 
side  of  the  desert,"* — as  the  expression  is  nsuallj 
rendered ;  but,  as  it  should  be  translated  in  its  pro- 
per geographical  sense,*  "to  the  west  of  the  desert," 
— ^and  he  there  "came  to  the  Mount  of  God, 
Horcb,"  which  mountain,  consequently,  as  regards 
the  direction  from  the  dwelling  of  Jethro  in  ^Midian, 
whence  Moses  had  led  the  sheep,  would  be  on  that 
side  of  the  desert  which  is  nearest  to  Mitzraim,  or 
between  his  country  and  Midian. 

After  the  command  given  to  Moses  to  return  to 
Mitzraim,  he  first  "went  and  returned  to  Jethro, 
his  father-in-law,"  ^  in  Midian,  to  acquaint  him 
with  his  intended  departure,  and  tben  he  "  took 
his  wife  and  his  sons,  and  set  them  upon  an  ass, 
and  he  returned  to  the  land  of  Mitzraim.'*  ^  And 
we  further  read  that  the  Eternal*  agieeaUj  to  the 

>  Bxod.  iii  1. 

*  The  Ilebrews  express  " east,"  "west,"  "ninCh,"  and  "south," 

by  "  before  "  "  behind,"  "  left,"  and  "  ri^ht"  according  to  their  hear- 
ing from  the  position  of  a  man  whose  face  is  tunied  towards  the 
rising  sun.  '  £xod.  iv.  18.  *  Exod.  iv.  20u 
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word  which  He  spake  to  Moses  at  Horeb,  said  to 
Aaron,  "Go  into  the  wilderness  to  meet  Moses. 

And  he  went,  and  met  him  in  the  Blount  of  Grod."  * 
The  fact  here  undeniably  established  is  that  Moses, 
on  his  road  from  Midian  into  Mitzraim,  encountered 
Aaron,  who  was  coming  out  of  the  latter  country 
to  meet  him,  and  that  the  place  where  the  brothers 
met  was  the  Monnt  of  God,**  the  identical  place 
"  to  the  west  side  of  the  desert,"  w^here  the  Eternal 
had  previously  appeared  to  Moses  "  in  a  flame  of 
fire  out  of  the  midst  of  a  bush.**' 

In  the  absence  of  all  reasons  to  the  contrary,  we 
are  justified,  therefore,  in  assuming — ^if  indeed  we 
are  not  bound  to  conclude — ^that  the  road  which 
was  taken  by  Moses  on  his  return  to  Mitzraim,  and 
on  which  he  was  thus  met  by  Aaron,  was  the  usual 
and  direct  road  between  the  two  countries ;  for  on 
no  other  road  would  they  have  had  a  chance  of 
encountering  one  another  without  a  special  direc- 
tion from  the  Almighty  as  to  the  course  they  were 
each  to  take ;  and  that  no  such  direction  \vas  given 
is  to  be  inferred  from  the  words  of  God  unto 
Moses,  having  been,  simply,  "  Is  not  Aaron  the 
Levite  thy  brother  ?  .  .  .  Behold,  he  cometh  forth 
to  meet  thee." '   Consequently  it  is  in  the  direction 

>  Exod.  iv.  37.       *  Ezod.  iii.  3.       *  ExocL  vr.  14. 
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of  tliiB  highnoad  between  Mitzraim  and  Midian  tibuit 

we  have  to  look  for  the  precise  position  of  "  the 
Mount  of  God." 

It  may  be  well  here  to  touch  briefly  on  the  quea- 
tiou  as  to  whether  "  Horeb,  the  Mount  of  God,"  is 
the  same  as  "  Mount  Sinai "  on  which  the  Law  was 
delivered — ^not  that  any  real  difficulty  on  this  point 
prescuts  itself  to  my  own  mi  ml,  but  because  of  the 
idea  entertained  by  many  persons  that  the  two  must 
be  different^  inasmuch  as  the  monkish  tradition, 
which  makes  Jebel  Musa  to  be  Siuai,  regards  as 
Horeb  the  xock  projecting  into  the  plain  of  lUhab, 
known  as  Bas  SuMfeh.  But  the  utter  worthless- 
ness  of  the  tradition  haviug  beeu  shown,  any  argu- 
ment based  on  that  tradition  alone  cannot  but  be 
equally  Talueless.  As  far  as  the  Scripture  narra- 
tive is  concerned,  Sinai  and  IToreb  appear  to  be 
synonymous  and  interchangeable  designations  of 
the  same  Holy  Place.  In  the  words  of  Jerome, 
**Mihi  autem  videtur  quod  duplice  nomine  mons 
nunc  Sina,  nunc  Choreb  vocctur."^ 

The  country  to  the  east  of  the  meridian  of  the 
Jordan  and  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  in  which  Mount 
Sinai  is  thus  shown  to  b(>  situated,  is  so  little  known, 
that  any  attempt  to  fiz  with  precision  the  position 

>  De  Situ  ct  Xmuiuibus,  191. 
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of  the  spot  where  the  Almighty  spake  with  His 
servant  Aloses  in  the  sight  of  the  Children  of  Israel, 
must,  without  precise  local  infoimation,  be  haidly 
better  than  mere  speculation. 

For  forty  years  past,  since  I  published  "  Origines 
Biblicse/'  I  have  from  time  to  time  speculated  on 
the  subject  in  various  i)ublicatioii.s,  of  which  the 
principal  ones  are  noted  at  foot ;  the  last  of  them, 
namely,  the  pamphlet  Mount  Sinai  a  Volcano/' ' 
having  been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  journey 
which  I  undertook  towards  the  dose  of  last  year 
(1873),  with  a  view  to  verify  the  conclusions 
at  which  I  had  arrived  in  that  pamphlet  What 
success  has  attended  my  attempt  will  be  narrated 
in  chapters  vii.  and  viii. 

>*<M<mnt  Sinai  a  Yoloano*  pabliahed  bj  Tinaley  Brothen, 

1 873.  "  A  Few  Wonls  with  Bishop  Colenso,"  published  by  Williams 
&  Norgute,  1S62.  "  On  the  Localities  of  Horeb,  Mount  Sinai,  and 
Midian,"'  jmldishid  in  the  *' Briti-h  Magazine,"  vol.  vii.,  June  1835. 
"Ou  the  Wanileringa  of  the  iBruelitus  in  the  Desert,"  Asiatic 
Journal,''  May  1838.  **  On  the  Passage  of  the  Bed  Sea  hj  the 
lanelitesy*  "  AaUtio  Jouinal,''  toL  zxtl,  ICay  1838.  **  The  Idol  in 
Hareb^"  Tinsky  Brothers,  1871.  Ifn.  Beke'a  ''JacoVa  Flight," 
Longmans  &  Co^  1865,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  UL* 

TUB  DYNASTIES  OF  UANKTHO,  AND  EBPECIALLT  THOSE  OF  THE 
8BIPH1BD  KnOBy  OR  lOnBIfBB. 

It  is  said  that  about  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury before  the  commencemeiit  of  the  Christian  era, 
Mauetho,  the  High  Priest  of  the  Temple  of  Isis  at 
Sebennytris,  in  Lower  Egypt,  was  commanded  by 
Ptolemy  PhilaJelphus,  the  second  sovereign  of  the 
Greek  Dynasty  of  the  Lagidsd,  to  compose  in  the 
Greek  language  a  history  of  his  native  country 
from  the  sacred  records. 

The  Egyptian  scribe  is  represented  as  being  versed 
in  Greek  not  less  than  in  Egyptian  lore,  which 
might  well  be  the  case,  seeing  the  intercourse  that 
had  existed  between  Greece  and  £g3rpt  during  the 
four  centuries  which  had  elapsed  since  the  accession 
of  Psammitichus  in  665  aa  As  instances  of  this» 
and  also  to  serve  as  landmarks  of  the  interchange 
of  ideas  that  must  necessarily  have  taken  place 
between  the  two  nations  during  that  long  interval, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  Solon  visited  Egypt  in 

*  Written  bj  the  late  Dr.  Beke,  June  12, 1874* 
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558  RC,  Thales  in  548  b.c.,  Hecatasas  in  520-475 
B.C.,  Pythagoras  in  498,  and  Herodotus  in  413  B,c. 

It  has  long  been  the  habit  to  attribute  to  the 
Egyptians  an  amount  of  wisdom  far  exceeding  that 
of  any  other  nations  of  antiquity,  in  support  of 
which  notion  is  also  the  statement  in  i  Eongslv.  30, 
that  "  Solomon's  wisdom  excelled  the  wisdom  of 
all  the  children  of  the  east  country,  and  all  the 
wisdom  of  Mitzraim ;  but  this,  in  the  first  place,  is 
founded  on  the  assumption  that  **  Mitzraim  "  means 

Egypt,"  which  I  deny ;  and  secondly,  this  wisdom 
of  one  man  is  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
"  wisdom  of  the  children  of  the  east  country,"  and 
with  that  of  the  learned  men  named  in  the  follow- 
ing verse.*  "For  he  was  wiser  than  all  men  ;  than 
Ethan  the  Ezrahite,  and  Ueman,  and  Ghalcol,  and 
Darda»  the  sons  of  Mahol :  and  his  fame  was  in 
all  nations  round  about ; "  so  that  in  reality  it  has 
no  specific  application.  That  an  inquisitive  tra^ 
Teller  like  Herodotus  should  call  the  Egyptians  "  by 
far  the  best-instructed  people  with  whom  he  had 
become  acquainted,  since  they,  of  all  men,  store  up 
most  for  recollection,"*  is  just  such  a  remark  as  an 
European  travelL  r  of  the  present  day  might  make 
with  respect  to  the  Hindoos  or  Chinese. 

*  I  Kings  iv.  31.  «  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  sect.  77. 
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And  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  well  imagine  a 
native  of  the  CelesLial  EmpLre  to  address  an  out- 
side barbarian  "  in  words  similar  to  those  in  which, 
OS  Plato  tells  us,  the  priests  of  Sais  apostrophised 
one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece :  "  0  Solon,  Solon  1 
you  Greeks  ore  bat  children ;  in  Greece  there  does 
not  exist  an  old  man."  I  may  even  appeal  to  my 
own  experience  in  Abyssinia,  where  the  longer  I 
resided,  and  the  more  I  become  acquainted  with 
the  language,  and  the  manners,  and  customs  of  the 
people,  the  more  learned  and  intelligent  I  was  con- 
sidered to  be ;  so  that  had  I  remained  long  enough 
among  those  semi-barbarians,  1  might  eventually 
have  expected  to  be  complimented  on  my  having 
become  as  wise  as  themselves. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  self-conceit,  the 
sore  sign  of  real  ignorance,  we  may  rest  assured 
that,  like  as  the  Europeans  in  India,  China,  and 
Abyssinia,  the  Greeks  imported  into  Egypt  far 
more  real  knowledge  than  they  acquired  from  the 
natiyes  of  that  country. 

Without  raising  any  question  as  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  story  of  Manetho,  which  is,  however, 
similar  to  the  apocryphal  tale  of  the  origin  of  the 
Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  said  to  have 
been  in  like  manner  made  by  order  of  Ptolemy 

F 
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Philadelplms,  liy  scvouty  -  two  Icarucd  Jews  of 
Aleiuwdriay  it  has  to  be  remarked  that  lists  of  the 
Sovereigiis  of  Egypt  must  have  existed  long  before 
the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  Herodotus,  who  visited 
that  cooutiy  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  be- 
fore the  date  attributed  to  Manetho,  relates  that : — 
**When  the  part  cut  off  had  beeu  made  lirm  laud 
by  this  Menes,  who  was  firA  king,  he  in  the  first 
place  built  on  it  the  city  that  is  now  callod  Mem* 
phis.  ...  In  the  next  place,  thei^  relate  that  he 
built  in  it  the  Temple  of  Vulcan.  .  .  .  After  this  the 
priests  enumerated  from  a  book  the  names  of  three 
hundred  and  thirty  other  kings.  lu  so  many 
generations  of  men,  there  were  eighteen  Ethiopians 
and  one  native  queen,  the  rest  were  Egyptiana"* 
And  lie  goes  on  to  say  : '  "  Thus  much  of  the 
account  the  Egyptians  and  the  priests  related, 
showing  that  from  the  first  king  to  this  priest  of 
Vulcan  who  lost  reigned,  were  three  hundred  forty 
and  one  generations  of  men;  and  during  these 
generatiuiis,  there  were  tlic  same  number  of  chief 
priests  and  kings,  l^ow,  three  hundred  generations 
are  equal  to  ten  thousand  years,  for  three  gene- 
rations of  men  are  one  hundred  vears  :  and  the 
forty-one  remaining  generations  that  were  over  the 

*  CSuy'a  Trauttlation  ot  HeroUutus,  Eulente,  99,  100. 
*  Ibid.,  142,  143. 
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three  hiinclrcd,  make  one  tliousund  three  hundred 
and  forty  years  ...  In  fonner  timei  the  priests  of 
Jupiter  did  to  Hecatflens  tbe  historian,  when  he 
was  tracing  Lis  own  genealogy,  and  connecting  Lis 
family  with  a  god  in  the  sixteenth  degree,  the  same 
as  they  did  to  me,  though  I  did  not  trace  niy  gene- 
alogy. Conducting  me  into  the  interior  of  an  edifice 
that  was  spacious,  and  showing  me  wooden  oolossuses 
to  the  number  I  have  mentioned,  they  reckoned  them 
u}) ;  for  every  high  priest  places  an  iniagc  of  Li  in- 
self  there  during  his  lifetime ;  the  priests,  therefore, 
reckoning  them  and  showing  them  to  me,  pointed 
out  that  each  was  the  son  of  Lis  own  father ;  going 
through  them  all,  from  the  image  of  him  that  died 
hist,  until  they  had  i>ointed  them  all  out." 

TLougL  JosepLus  tells  us  that  Manetho  "  finds 
great  fiault  with  Herodotus  for  his  ignorance  and 
false  relations  of  Eg}^ptian  affiiirs,"  *  which,  with  the 
faith  I  Lave  in  the  truthfulness  of  the  Halicarnas- 
aian  traveller,  and  the  litUe  reliance  I  have  on  the 
statements  of  the  "  veracious"  Jewish  historian,  and 
the  Egyptian  annalist,  I  am  inclined  to  accept  as  a 
testimonial  in  favour  of  Herodotus. 

This  alleged  work  of  ManetLo  Las  not  come  down 
to  our  days :  it  did  not  even  exist  in  the  time  of 
the  Jewish  historian  Josepbus,  but  is  conjectured 

'  Contra  Apion,  lib.  i.  c.  14. 
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to  have  perished  when  the  great  Alexandrian 
Lihiaiy,  founded  by  the  same  Ptolemy,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  "  in  the  forty-seyenth  year  before 
Christ."  But  fragments  of  it  have  been  preserved 
by  Josephus  and  others,  and  lists  of  the  Sovereigns 
of  Egypt  ftom  the  time  of  Menes,  said  to  be  copied 
from  Monetho,  and  probably  obtained  from  other 
Bomroes,  likewise  are  found  in  the  writings  of  snb- 
sequcut  authors,  of  whom  the  most  lEtmons  are 
Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Ciusarea,  in  the  fourth  century 
of  our  era,  and  the  Byzantine  monk,  Geoi^^us 
Syncellus,  who  lived  five  centuries  later,  and  from 
whose  work  we  possess  the  fullest  list  of  the  various 
dynasties  of  the  sovereigns  of  £^pt  according  to 
Manetho,  which  he  professes  to  have  taken  from 
the  works  of  Julius  Apecarius,  Bishop  of  Emmaeus 
or  Nicopolis,  in  Jud»a,  who  flourished  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century,  a.d.  250,  or  nearly  five 
centuries  after  Mauetho  lumselL 

Whatever  questions  may  have  existed  formerly 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  these  Manetho  dynasties, 
or  as  to  whether  some  of  them  at  least  ought  not 
to  be  considered  as  contemporaneous,  like  those  of 
the  kings  of  our  Saxon  Heptarchy,  these  Manetho- 
nic  dynasties  are  at  the  present,  day  accepted  by 
most  Egyptologists  as  authentic  lists  of  one  conse- 
cutive scries  of  Sovereigns,  who  governed  that  coun- 
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try  from  the  remotest  period  of  history ;  the  date 
of  the  accessiou  of  the  curliest  king,  Meiies,  being 
placed  by  Bunsen  in  3059  b.c.,  by  Lepsius  in  3S93 
B.a,  and  by  Mariette  in  5005  &a ;  and  the  anthen- 
tieity  of  these  lists,  iiotwitlistauding  these  manifest 
discrepancies  respecting  their  commencement,  is 
affirmed  to  be  established  by  the  testimony  of  the 
hieroglyphical  inscriptions  on  the  monumental 
remains  of  Egypt,  as  deciphered  according  to  the 
system  of  ChampolliozL 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a  singular  fact,  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  received  the  attention  that  it  so 
justly  deserves,  that  those  hieroglypliical  inscrip- 
tions, as  hitherto  interpreted,  are  far  firom  agreeing 
with,  and  so  confirming,  the  JMauethonic  lists.  This 
is  what  Mariette  Bey  himself  says  on  the  subject 
in  his  valuable  little  woric»  "  Apcrgu  de  THistoire 
d*Egypte,"*  published  in  1872:  from  whieh  I  think 
it  right  to  make  the  following  extract  Speaking 
df  the  principal  monuments  possessing  a  general 
historic  interest,  that  learned  Egyptologist  can- 
didly states  that  they  are  aa  follows  : — 

"  The  first  is  a  papyrus  preserved  in  the  Turin 
Museum,  to  which  it  was  sold  by  M.  Drovetti, 
Consul-General  for  France.  Were  this  papyrus  in- 
1  Alexandna,  Mourbs  &  Ga,  Jul  edit.,  1872,  p.  I26> 
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tact,  Egyptology  would  not  poflaeas  a  mote  piocious 

mouumcnt ;  for  it  contains  a  list  of  all  the  mythical 
and  historical  personages  who  have  reigned  over 
£gypt  from  the  fabulous  ages  down  to  a  period 
which  we  cannot  estimate  because  we  do  not 
])ossess  the  latter  portion  of  tlic  papyrus.  This 
list,  which  was  composed  during  the  reign  of 
Ramses  II.,  one  of  the  best  epochs  of  Egyptian 
history,  has  all  the  signs  of  an  ofhcial  document ; 
and  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  us, 
inasmuch  as  each  royal  name  is  followed  by  the 
length  of  liis  reign,  and  at  the  end  of  each  dynasty 
is  inserted  the  total  number  of  years  during  which 
that  dynasty  had  goyemcd  the  affairs  of  Egypt 
I  iifortuijutt  ly  the  can  lessucss  of  the  fellahs  who 
discovered  the  '  Moyal  Papyrus  of  Turin,^  and  the 
still  greater  carelessness  of  those  who  forwarded  it 
to  Euro]) have  dealt  it  the  most  fatal  blow,  and 
this  iiK'stiuiahle  treasure,  from  its  havinjr  thus 
passed  through  unskilful  hands,  now  only  exists  in 
minute  fragments  ( 1 64  in  number),  which  fop  the 
most  part  it  is  impossible  to  put  together.  Incom- 
parable in  value  as  it  would  be  were  it  entire,  the 
Turin  pupyrus  has  thus  lost  all  credit,  and  it  is 
si'ldoni  referred  to  in  works  treating  of  Egyptology. 
"2.  Another  precious  monument  was  removed 
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from  tbe  Temple  of  Kamak  by  M.  Pnase  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Imperial  Library  of  Paris.  This 

moDumcnt  cousiats  of  a  small  chamber,  on  the 
wallfl  of  which  is  represented  Thtitmis  III.  making 
offerings  before  the  images  of  sixty-one  of  his  pre- 
decessors; whence  it  is  called  the  *  Hall  of  the  An- 
cestors *  (Salle  des  Ano^tres).  But  here  we  have 
not  to  do  with  a  regular  nninteirnpted  series ;  the 
monarch  has  made  a  cJioice  from  among  his  pre- 
decessors, and  to  them  alone  he  pays  homage. 
But  what  is  the  reason  for  this  choice  ?  At  first 
sight,  then,  the  Hall  of  the  Ancestors  can  only  be 
regarded  as  an  extract  firom  the  royal  lists  of 
Egypt.  Tlie  person  who  has  composed  this  list, 
from  motives  which  we  cannot  fathom,  has  taken 
here  and  there  some  names  of  kings,  sometimes 
accepting  an  entire  dynasty,  at  other  times  alto- 
gether passing  over  long  periods.  It  has  further 
to  be  remarked  that  the  artist  to  whom  was  confided 
the  embellishment  of  the  chamber  has  executed 
his  work  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  without 
caring  to  place  his  figures  in  strictly  chronological 
order.  And  in  the  last  place,  it  must  be  mentioned 
that  some  lamentable  mutilations — twelve  names  of 
kings  are  wanting — ^have  partially  deprived  the 
Paris  list  of  its  importance.    Hence  it  results  that 
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tbe  Hall  of  the  Ancestors  does  not  afford  £o  science 
all  the  assistance  we  had  seemingly  a  right  to  expect 

from  it.  It  has  however  rentlcred  us  the  service  of 
determining  more  precisely  than  any  other  list  the 
names  1x)rne  by  the  kings  of  the  thirteenth  dynasty. 

"3.  The  Mouumeut  called  the  Table  of  Abydos 
has  to  be  added  to  the  series  we  are  now  enume- 
rating. As  is  indicated  by  its  name,  tliis  monu- 
ment comes  from  Abydos,  whence  it  was  taken  by 
M.  Mimant,  Gonsul-Greneral  of  France,  and  it  is 
now  among  the  treasures  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum. 

"  In  the  whole  arch»ology  of  Eg}'pt  there  is  per- 
haps no  monument  more  celebrated  and  yet  so  little 
deserving  its  reputation.  It  is  here,  Bamses  IL 
who  is  paying  homage  to  his  ancestors.  Originally 
the  royal  cartouches  (not  including  those  of  the 
dedicator  himself  which  are  repeated  twenty-eight 
times),  were  fifty  in  number,  of  which  there  only 
remain  thirty,  more  or  less  complete.  Then,  the 
Table  of  Abydos,  like  the  Hall  of  the  Ancestors, 
offers  us  a  list  which  is  the  result  of  a  choice  in- 
spired by  motives  uiiknown  to  us.  There  is  also 
another  canse  which  detracts  from  the  scientific  value 
which  the  Table  of  Al)y(los  might  otluTwise  possess  : 
wo  have  not  its  commencement.    After  the  eight- 
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eenth  dynasty,  this  list  posses  without  traDsition  to 
the  twelfth  ;  but  to  what  dynasty  are  we  to  attach 

the  fourteeu  unknown  cartouclies  which  the  monu- 
ment places  aboye  the  twelfth?  Do  they  belong 
to  the  most  ancient  royal  families,  or  are  they  to  be 
used  for  fillincr  up  a  portion  of  the  monumental 
break  {^de)  which  we  iiud  between  the  sixth  and 
the  eleventh  ?  Consequently  the  Table  of  Abydoa 
is  not  one  of  those  aiuhurities,  sucli  as  the  Papyrus 
of  Turin  might  have  been,  which  serve  to  lay  a 
solid  foundation-stone  for  science.  No  doubt  when 
Egyptology  was  in  its  infancy  it  aided  Champollion 
in  his  classification  of  the  kings  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty.  Later  on  it  served  Lepsius  as  a  repire 
to  place  the  Amenemhas  and  Ousertasens  in  their 
respective  orders,  and  thus  to  identify  these  Mon- 
archs  of  Manetho's  twelfth  dynasty.  But  that  is 
all,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Table  of  Abydos 
will  ever  reveal  to  us  any  more  of  those  secrets 
which  so  powerfully  aid  our  studies."  And  in  a 
footnote  the  learned  author  adds :  **  There  exist  at 
Abydos  two  temples  raised  to  the  local  divinity, 
the  first  by  Scti,  and  the  other  by  Bamses.  One 
and  the  same  series  of  kings,  twice  repeated  with- 
out any  change,  adorned  these  two  temples.  The 
one  is  the  *  Table  of  Abydos '  of  which  1  have  just 
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spoken :  the  other  has  recently  been  discovered  by 
ourselves.  This  second  table,  which  is  the  proto- 
type of  the  one  in  London,  although  in  excellent 
preservation,  adds  very  little  to  our  knowledge.  It 
makes  known  to  us  some  new  names  of  kings ;  it 
confirms  the  dynastic  classification  of  some  others  ; 
but  it  is  still  far  from  giviu*;  us  a  regular  and  con- 
secutive scries  of  all  the  Kings  who  have  leigned 
over  Egypt  from  Menes  down  to  Sett." 

"4.  The  most  complete  and  most  interesting 
monument  of  this  kind  that  we  possess  is  the  one 
resulting  from  our  excavations  at  Saqqarah  which 
now  forms  part  of  the  Boulak  Collection.  This  has 
not  a  royal  origin  as  the  others  have.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  the  tomb  of  an  Eg3rptian  priest,  named 
2»/iar-i,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  luunsos  II.  It 
was  a  point  of  Egyptian  belief  that  one  of  the 
privileges  reserved  for  the  dead  who  had  merited 
eternal  life  was  to  be  admitted  to  tlie  society  of 
the  kings.  Tuuar-i  is  here  represented  as  entering 
into  the  august  assembly,  in  which  iifty-eight  kings 
are  present.  But  all  the  doubts  raised  by  the  Table 
of  Abydos  are  revived  here.  Wliy  these  fifty-eight 
kings  more  than  any  others?  As  long  as  this 
]irob]em  remains  unsolved,  the  Table  of  Saqqarah 
can  only  possseas  a  relative  value  ftir  science.  It 
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must,  however,  be  said  that  the  list  \n  the  Boulak 

]Maseuni  luus  incontestable  advantages  over  all  the 
othera.  In  the  first  place  we  know  its  commence- 
ment;^ and  thoB  we  poflsess  a  fixed  jahn  at  the 
head  of  tlio  list:  secondly,  between  the  jalon  and 
the  termination  of  the  scries,  may  be  added  here 
and  there,  by  means  of  cartouches  pievionsly 
known  and  cl.assified,  certain  other  intermediate 
jalotis,  which  give  to  the  grand  outlines  of  the 
whole  a  precision  unknown  to  the  other  documents. 
By  this  means  it  is  that,  beyond  the  eighteenth,  the 
twelfth,  and  the  eleventh  dynasties,  we  reach  the 
six  earliest  dynasties,  which,  by  an  unlooked-for 
good  fortune,  we  find  on  this  Table  almost  as  com- 
plete as  they  arc  in  Manetho.  The  Table  of  Saq- 
qarah  is  therefore,  at  all  events,  an  exceptional 
monument,  to  which  we  shall  presently  direct  all 
our  attention." 

"Such,"  says  the  learned  Egyptologist,  "are  the 
most  celebrated  Eg}'ptian  monuments  which  possess 
a  general  interest  for  history  ; "  and  these  monu- 
ments, as  it  is  manifest  from  his  candid  avowal, 
do  not  agree  with  the  Manethonic  dynastic  lists. 
Wl)y  then  are  we  to  accept  those  clironiclcs  of 
the  Ptolemaic  era,  which  have  come  down  to  us 
through  such  doubtful  channels,  in  preference  to 
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the  contemponincous  records  of  a  "  Ramses  IL/*  a 
"Thutmis  III.,**  and  of  a  "Tunar-i  living  under 

Ramses  If."  ? 

M.  Mariette  adduces  the  lists  on  these  monu- 
ments as  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  Manethonie 
lists.  "Tlic  Table  of  Saqtjarah,"  says  he,  "for- 
tunately comes  to  lend  its  support  to  the  Egyptian 
annalist  That  table  being  only  able  to  give  us  a 
choice  of  sovereigns,  we  must  not  expect  to  find  iu 
it  all  the  names  that  Manetho  enumerates.'*  Ought 
it  not  rather  to  be  said  that  the  simple  fact  of 
our  not  findinLi:  in  it  all  tlio  names  that  IManetho 
enumerates,  atlbrds  a  convincing  proof  that  the 
Manethonie  djmastic  lists,  whatever  may  be  their 
real  value,  arc  no  true  chronological  lists  of  the 
Sovereigns  of  I'l^^ypt  ? 

For  myself,  I  am  assuredly  disposed  to  give  £ir 
more  credence  to  the  monuments  of  those  early 
periods  themselves  than  to  the  statements  of  the 
scribe  of  Sebonnytris,  whose  writings,  penned  one 
thousand  years  after  the  assumed  date  of  those 
monuments,  have  themselves  only  been  handed 
down  to  us  by  a  Byzantine  monk  who  lived  an- 
other thousand  years  after  Manetho  himself. 

My  object  in  thus  adverting  to  the  general  sul)- 
jcct  of  the  history  of  Ancient  Egypt,  in  which  I 
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should  not  otherwise  have  any  special  interest, 
18  to  show  how  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  views  generally  entertained  respecting  the 
absolute  character  of  that  history  and  lis  chronology 
as  opposed  to  those  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and 
that  the  date  of  5005  b.c,  of  3893  b.c,  or  even  of 
3059  B.a,  for  the  commcncemeut  of  the  reign  of 
Menes,  the  founder  of  the  ijgyptian  Monarchy,  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  taken  as  irrevocably  established. 

The  monuments  of  the  country  themselves  must 
always  perform  a  highly  important  part  in  the 
reconstruction  of  its  history.  Those  of  the  so- 
called  Hyksos  or  Shepherd  ELiugs,  discovered  by 
M.  Mariette,  have  already  thrown  an  intense  light 
on  that  portion  of  it  whicli  is  contemporaneous 
with  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch.  The 
optntbn  advanced  by  me  in  my  ''Origines  Btblica  " 
forty  years  ago,  that  the  Mitzraim  of  Scripture  is 
tiot  the  Egypt  of  Profane  History,  is  now  shown 
to  he  substantially  true;  namely,  that  the  Mitzrites 
—of  whose  Sovereign  the  Patriarch  Joseph  was  the 
Minister,  under  whom  the  Israelites  were  in  bond- 
age, and  from  whose  hands  they  were  liberated  by 
their  inspired  leader  and  legislator  Ikloscs — were  not 
Egjrptiansy  but  a  people  of  foreign  extraction,  of 
a  type  quite  different  from  the  Egyptians  both 
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ancient  and  modern,  who  invaded  £gypt  from  the 
East;  and  held  rule  over  its  inhabitants  during  many 

centuries,  and  whose  descendants  exist  at  tlie  i>re- 
scnt  day  in  the  extreme  north-eiistcrn  portion  of 
Lower  £^pt,  at  Menzaleh  and  San — supposed  to 
represent  the  ancient  Tanis  and  the  Zoan  of 
Scripture. 

As  is  stated  in  a  pamphlet  "  A  Few  Words  with 
Bishop  Oolenso  on  the  Subject  of  the  Exodus  of 

the  Israelites  and  tlic  Position  of  Mount  Sinai," 
published  towards  the  close  of  1862,  when  I  was 
in  Egypt  in  the  beginning  of  that  year  (January 
27th),  nij  attention  was  directed  to  the  subject  of 
these  people  by  Dr.  Schnepp,  Secretary  of  the 
Egyptian  Institute  at  Alexandria^  who  also  referred 
me  to  ati  article  by  M.  Marictte  in  the  "  Revue 
Arch^logique "  for  February  1861,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  them,  and  describing  some  ancient  statues 
of  the  same  race  dug  up  by  him  in  that  locality.* 
I  was  then  on  my  way  back  from  Harran  with 

*  See  "A  Few  Words  with  Bisliop  Coknsn,"  p.  13. 

Theso  statues  nrc  fi;^nircd  in  the  "  Revue  Archenlo^'iquc."  A  hrief 
notice  of  them  is  given  ia  the  "Parthenon"  of  June  28,  1862. 
Some  of  the  physical  distinctions  between  the  Hitsrites  end  the 
E||[7ptian«  were  indicated  by  me  in  a  paper  '*  On  the  Complexion 
of  the  Ancient  Ejjyptians,"  published  in  the  Transiictions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,"  vol.  iii.  pp.  143-152,  and  reprinted 
in  the   Philosophicul  Alaytizine,"  vol.  xi.  (1837),  pp.  344-353, 
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my  wife,  having  for  many  years  previously,  as  is 
reliitcd  in  my  pamphlet  "  Mount  Sinai  a  Volcano," 
paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  object  of  the 
studies  of  my  youth.  But  the  instant  Dr.  Schnepp 
brougiit  these  interesting  facts  to  my  knowledge,  1 
at  once  perceived  and  explained  to  him  that  these 
stranger  people  must  be  the  representatives  of  the 
ancient  Afttzrttes,  of  whose  existence  as  a  nation 
distinct  from  the  Jilgyptiaus,  into  whom  they  sub- 
sequently merged,  and  so  became  lost  as  a  separate 
people,  a  memorial,  independently  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  has  been  preserved  in  the  legendary 
history  of  the  Hykaos  or  Shepherd  Kings. 

The  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  cruelty 
of  the  builders  of  the  Pyramids  of  Ghizah,  Cheops, 
and  Chephren  has  been  imagined  to  allude  to  these 
Hyksos.  He  says,  "Thus  the  affliction  of  Egypt 
endured  for  the  space  of  one  huinlrcd  and  .--ix  years, 
during  the  whole  of  which  time  the  temples  were 
shut  up  and  never  opened.  The  Egyptians  so  detest 
the  memory  of  these  kings  that  they  do  not  much 
like  even  to  mention  their  names.  Ileuce  they  com- 
monly call  the  Pyramids  after  Philition,  a  shepherd 
who  at  that  time  fed  his  flocks  about  the  place."  ^ 

In  a  note  on  tliis  passage  my  old  friend.  Sir 
'  Hoodoiiu^  lib.  it  c.  i38,Ba«liiiM>i/«Tniia. 
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(Grardncr  WilkiuAon/  remarks,  that  "  this  can  have 
no  connection  with  the  invasion  or  the  memory  of 

the  Shepherd  Kiugs,  at  least  as  fouudci"s  of  the 
Pyramids,  which  some  have  conjectured ;  for  these 
monuments  were  raised  long  before  the  rule  of  the 
Shepherd  Kings  in  Egypt ; "  and  Professor  Rawlin- 
Bon  goes  on  to  say,^  "  In  the  miud  of  the  Egyptians 
two  periods  of  oppression  may  have  gradually  come 
to  be  confounded,  and  they  may  have  aseribcd 
to  the  tyranny  of  the  Shepherd  Kings  what  in 
reality  belonged  to  a  far  eajrlier  time  of  misrule. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Shepherds, 
whether  Philistines,  Hittites,  or  other  Scy  ths,  would 
at  any  rate  ...  be  regarded  by  the  Egyptians  as 
Philistines.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  name  of  Pclusinm 
(Philistine-town),  applied  to  the  last  city  which 
ihe^  held  in  Egypt" 

The  builders  of  the  Pyramids  are  considered  to 
have  been  monarchs  of  Mauetho's  fourth  native 
dynasty.  £ut,  as  Professor  Owen  stated  at  the 
anniveisary  dinner  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  on  May  24,  1869,  "  Ethnologically  we 
learn  from  sculptures  aud  figures  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  dynasties,  exhumed  by  Mariette, 

^  This  learned  Egjrpiologit>t'8  decease  has  occurred  since  the 
aboTe  was  written. 
'  Ba«liii8on*s  Herudotius  vol.  ii.  pi  ao5  note. 
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that  the  founders  of  such  governed  soeiety  in  the 
fertile  soil  of  Egypt  were  certaiiily  not  African,  not, 
Ethiopian,  but  Asiatic,  with  indications  of  a  more 
northern  origin  than  the  Assyrian  or  the  Hindoo ; "  * 
that  is  to  say,  the  builders  of  the  Pjnmmids  were 
not  native  Egyptians,  but  an  exotic  race,  of  a  more 
northern  origin  than  the  Assyrian  or  Hindoo,"  who 
invaded  and  occupied  Lower  Egypt  long  before  the 
time  of  the  Hyksos  or  Shepherd  Kings. 

But  in  a  paper  on  the  Ethnology  of  Egypt,  read 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  on 
Juile  the  9th  last,"  by  the  same  scholar  since  his 
return  from  Egypt,  it  was  asserted  that  the  stiidy 
of  the  portrait  sculptures  discovered  by  Mariette 
Bey  "led  to  the  conclusion  that  three  distinct  types 
were  indicated:  first,  the  Primal  Eg3rptian  type, 
with  no  trace  either  of  Negro  or  Arab ;  secondly, 
the  type  of  the  conquering  Shepherd  Kings  or  Syro- 
Arabians,  which  is  exemplified  in  the  Abyssinian 
sculptures ;  thirdly,  the  Nubian  Egyptian."  This 
statement  I  cannot  reconcile  with  the  same  scholar's 
exposition  made  five  years  previously,  unless  it  be 
that  the  "Trimal  Egyptians"  were  an  "Asiatic" 
people,  with  indications  of  a  more  northern  origin 

»  See  Beke's  "  Idol  in  Ih.reb,"  p.  41. 

'  ProceediugBof  th«  Authro|K>k>giud  buciety,  Juue  9,  1874. 
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thau  the  "Assyrian  or  the  Hindoo."  Doubtless 
when  the  paper  itself  is  printed  in  extenso  the 
matter  will  be  rendered  more  intelligible  than  it  is 
at  present. 

Reverting  to  the  histoiy  of  the  Hykaos  or  Shep- 
herd Kings,  it  has  to  be  remarked  that  these  in- 
vaders of  Egypt  were  by  Josephus  imagined  to  be  the 
children  of  Israel,^  and  the  history  of  their  expulsion 
from  Egypt  to  be  only  another  version  of  that  of  the 
Exodus.  Nothing  can,  however,  be  more  erron- 
eous than  such  a  supposition ;  and  when  the  text 
of  the  Scripture  narrative  is  properly  translated  and 
understood,  it  will  be  manifest  that  the  histoiy  of 
the  sojourn  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  ^Iltzraim 
and  among  the  Mitzrites  is  applicable  to  a  different 
country  and  a  different  people. 

It  has  already  been  shown  ^  that  the  ]\litzraim  of 
Scripture,  the  country  into  which  the  Patriarch 
Abram  went  down,  and  after  him  his  grandson 
Jacob  and  his  sons,  may  fur  more  reasonably  be 
assumed  to  have  been  a  region  adjoining  the  Negeb 
or  South  Country  and  the  land  of  the  Philistines 
than  the  more  distant  Egypt  watered  by  the  river 
Nile.    That  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  the 

*  Ck>nira  Apion,  lib.  i.  cap.  26. 
'  Chap.  ii.  pp.  49-51  of  this  worL 
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Mitzrites,  were  not  Egyptians,  may  be  shown  by 
tli<j  fullowino:  considerations. 

The  invasion  of  the  Hyksos  or  Shepherds,  whose 
remains  have  also  been  exhumed  by  M.  Marietta, 
was  described  by  Professor  Owen,  on  the  occasion 
jnst  referred  to,  as  having  "  introduced  into  Egypt 
tlie  Arabian  blood." — He  now  calls  them  Syro- 
Arabians, — and  it  is  to  them  that  Egypt  was  in- 
debted for  the  horse,  as  a  beast  of  draught,  inas- 
much as  previously  to  this  Philistine  or  Arabian 
invasion  the  manifold  frescoes  on  the  tombs  of 
Egyptian  worthies  show  no  other  soliped  than  the 
ass.  The  dromedary,  he  added,  was  a  still  later 
introduction. 

But  we  find  numerous  passages  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  wherein  mention  is  made  of  the  horse  in 
connection  with  the  former  country,^  and  we  also 
learn  therefrom  that  ^litzraim  was  from  the  earliest 
ages  famous  for  its  horses ;  ^  whilst  at  a  later  date 
Solomon  had  those  animals  brought  &om  thence ; ' 
and  in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Shishak,  King  of 
Mitzraim,  came  up  against  Jerusalem  "  with  twelve 
hundred  chariots  and  threescore  thousand  horse- 
men ;  "  *  and  as  regmls  the  dromedary  ("camel  "), 

'  See  Oen.  1.  9 ;  Exod.  xiv.  6-9,  &c. 
'  See  Deut.  zvii.  16.  ^  |  j^jjigg  x.  28,  29. 

*  2  ChroiL  xii.  3. 
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this  animal  was  perfectly  well  kuowu  in  Mitzraim 

from  the  time  of  Abraham  and  Jacob.^ 

Had  these  animals  been  known  in  Egypt  at  that 

early  period,  they  could  not  have  failed  to  be 

depicted  by  the  Egyptians  in  their  hieroglyphs 

and  frescoes,  ou  which  are  represeuted  every  living 

creature  with  which  those  people  were  acquainted. 

It  is  therefore  the  veriest  truism  to  affirm  that 

Mitzraim,  the  country  which  possessed  horses  and 

dromedaries  from  the  time  of  the  Patriarchs^  cannot 

possibly  be  the  same  country  as  Egypt,  wherein 

those  animals  were  uukuown  till  a  much  later 

period* 

We  have  now  to  read  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mitzraim, 
the  country  into  which  "Joseph  was  carried  by 
the  Midiauitc's,  were  Hyksos  or  Shepherds,  aud  not 
the  Egyptians,  as  is  usually  imagined. '  In  the  first 
place,  we  read'  that  Joseph  was  brought  down  to 
Mitzraim,  and  Potiphar,  an  ofHccr  of  Pharaoh, 
captain  of  the  guard,  a  Mitzrite,  bought  him  of  the 
hands  of  the  Ishmeelites,  which  had  brought  him 

'  Gen.  xii.  i6,  xxx\'ii.  25.  Tliis  argument  respecting  the  eady 
exih^tence  of  the  horse  and  droniedan,- in  Mitzniini,  and  their  non- 
existence iu  EgJ'pt,  was  employed  by  lue  in  Origiues  Biblica),"  pp. 
200,  273,  and  **yert]ieidiguug  gegen  Dr.  PauIhb"  (Leipz.  1836),  p.  48. 

*  Hitsiaim  and  Philirtim,  Manetho,  ««tem  1 1 

*  Qen.  xiiix.  i. 
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down  thither/'  On  this  text  the  objection  has  been 
raised  by  Professor  Lepsius  that  ^   here,  as  in  all 

other  passages  where  the  'Egyptian'  King  is  men- 
tioned, he  is  called  Pharaoh : "  and  he  adds,  that, 
"This  is  an  Egyptian  designation,  and  not  a 
Semitic  one,  as  we  should  have  expected  if  the 
Semitic  Hyksos  had  still  ruled  in  'jBgypt/  In 
that  case  we  should  have  been  everywhere  com- 
pelled to  admits  in  this  designation,  throughout 
the  history  of  Abraham,  Jacob,  Joseph,  and  Moses, 
an  anachronism  which  cannot  easily  find  a  par- 
alleL"  Yet  nothing  is  easier  than  to  find  such  a 
seeming  anachronism  right  before  our  eyes  at  the 
present  day. 

Shortly  before  the  conmiencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  the  Celtic  country  of  Gallia  or  Gaul  was 

invaded,  overrun,  subjugated,  and  colonised  by  the 
Romans,  from  whom  it  received  its  institutions, 
its  language,  and  pagan  religion.  Nearly  five  cen- 
turies after  its  conquest  by  Julius  Csesar,  Gallia 
was  invaded  by  the  German  tribe  of  Franks  under 
Pharamond,  who  took  the  place  of  the  Romans, 
so  that  the  Greek  historian  Procopius,  writing  in  , 
A.D.  550,  could  say  of  them,'  'Hhe  Franks  are  on 

*  See  Proressor  Lepuos'a  "Letters  from  £gypt,  Ethiopia,  and 
lloant  Sinai,"  p.  476. 

*  De  Bdlo  Ywidalico,  i.  3. 
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the  frontiers  of  Italy ;  they  were  formerly  called 
Germans/' — ^who  founded  a  monarchy,  which,  under 

various  changes  and  several  dynasties,  may  be  said 
to  have  subsisted  down  to  this  day.  But  all  these 
dynasties  have  been  not  of  Gallic,  but  of  German 
extraction ;  whether  the  Merovingians,  under  whoso 
rule  Pagan  Gaul  became  Christian  France,  the 
Carloviugians,  who  raised  France  to  the  highest 
rank  in  Western  Christendom,  or  the  Capetin- 
gians,  descendants  of  Count  Robert  the  Strong,  the 
jMaccabaiUS  of  the  West  Fraukish  realm,  the  patri- 
arch of  the  old  Capets,  of  the  Yalois^  and  of  the 
Bourbons.*  And  so  completely  and  incessantly  do 
the  descendants  of  the  Frankish  invaders  of  Gaul 
bear  testimony  to  their  German  origin,  that  nine- 
teen French  sovereigns  have  been  named  Louis, 
ten  Charles,  four  Henry,  and  two  Kobcrt^  all  wliich 
honoured  names,  as  is  patent,  are  corrupted  forms 
of  the  hated  "  barbarian "  German  designations 
Ludwig,  Carl,  Heinrich,  and  Eothbart.  And  it  is 
a  curious  fact  that  at  the  present  day  the  three 
aspirants  to  the  throne  of  France  all  bear  Geniian 
,  names — ^Henri  (Heinrich),  Comte  de  Chambord; 
Robert  (Rothbart),  Comte  de  Paris;  and  Louis 
(Ludwig)  Napoleon.  The  origin  of  Kobert  the 
>  See  Freeuutti'A  HiBtorical  Enayi^  222. 
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Strong  is  discussod  by  ^F.  Mourin,  and  more  fully 
by  Dr.  Ealckstem  in  his  first  Excursus.  Ue  was 
the  son  of  the  Saxon  Wittikind,  and  the  father  of 
Odo,  Count  of  P.'iris,  whose  sou  was  Hugh  Capet. 
Mr.  Freeman  tersely  says,  "  The  Count  of  Paris  was 
merged  in  the  Duke  of  the  French,  and  the  Duke 
of  the  French  was  soon  merged  in  the  King.*' 

Tins,  then,  is  sufficient  answer  to  the  argument 
that,  whatcyer  may  be  our  belief  on  other  grounds,* 
it  would  be  impossible  to  combine  with  it  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Joseph  received  from  Pharaoh  an 
"Egyptian"  name.  The  like  may  be  said  with 
respect  to  the  other  "Egyptian"  proper  names 
occurring  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  such  as 
"Pharaoh,"  "Bameses,"  "Pithom,"  "Aaemeth," 
"  Potiphorah,"  as  having  been  used  in  Mitzraim. 

Dr.  Lepsius  next  objects,  that  when  the  sons  of 
Jacob  spoke  among  themselves  in  the  presence  of 
Joseph  of  their  conduct  towards  him,  they  spoke 
out  loud  in  his  presence ;  and  that  "  they  knew  not 
that  Joseph  understood  them;  for  he  spake  unto 
them  by  an  interpreter."*  And  hence  he  argues 
that  "  Joseph  had  become  so  completely  an  Egyp- 
tian, and  the  Egyptian  language  was  so  exclusively 
spoken  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  that  the  brethren 

*  Lepaiiui's  Letten,  p.  478.  *  Gen.  zlil  33. 
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could  not  conjectuFe  any  one  was  near  tbem  who 
understood  their  language."*   But,  as  it  is  replied 

in  my  "Origines  BibliciD,"  iu  answer  to  the  same 
objection  on  the  part  of  other  commentators  ;^  "  the 
fact  appears  to  have  been  overlooked,  that  although 
Joseph's  brethren  knew  not  that  he  understood  or 
overheard  them,  because  the  mdUz  (the  interpreter  or 
officer)  was  between  them,  yet  as  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Scriptural  statement  to  lead  to  the  sup- 
position that  they  spoke  entirely  apart  firom  Joseph 
and  the  mefUz,  the  latter  individual  it  ia  evident 
must  have  both  overheard  and  understood  them, 
and  they  must  consequently  have  been  fully  aware 
that  by  his  report  Joseph  might  be  made  acquainted 
with  what  they  said,  just  in  the  same  way  as  if  he 
himself  overheard  them.  Is  not  the  following,  how- 
ever, the  proper  explanation  of  the  transaction  1 
Josepli,  liaving  resided  in  Mitzraim  above  twenty 
yeai-s,  and  having  become  a  naturalised  Mitzrite, 
may  not  have  been  known  to  foreigners  otherwise 
than  in  tlic  cliaracter  of  a  native,  and  he  may 
indeed  have  becu  desirous,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
that  his  foreign  extraction  should  be  concealed. 
Hence  in  his  communications  with  his  brethren, 
who  came  before  him  as  natives  of  the  adjoining 
^  Lepnotf  I  Letters,    479.      *  Origines  Biblien,  pp.  247,  248. 
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country  of  the  Philistines,  he  may  have  thought  fit 
to  employ  an  inteipreter  to  tianslate  their  rustic 
dialect  of  tbe  south  country  into  the  more  polished 
language  of  Mitzraim  Proper ; — for  we  may  well 
imagine  that,  notwithstanding  the  conmion  origin 
and  closely  intimate  connection  of  the  two  tongues, 
they  iijuy  each,  when  spoken,  have  been  as  unin- 
telligible to  the  natives  of  the  other  country,  as  we 
find  instanced  in  so  many  of  the  cognate  dialects 
of  Modern  Europe.  But  whilst  the  brotliers  thus 
spoke  to  Joseph  through  the  interpreter  in  the 
langitage  of  the  south  country,  they  may  also  have 
couversecl  amonij:  tliemselves  in  the  Aramitish 
tongue  of  the  country  in  which  they  had  been 
bom ;  and  as  they  may  have  had  reason  to  know 
that  the  interpreter  was  not  acquainted  with  that 
language,  so  neither  could  they  have  had  the 
slightest  ground  for  imagining  that  Joseph,  whom 
they  looked  upon  as  a  native  Mitzrite,  would  under- 
stand them, — since  even  for  the  purpose  of  commu- 
nicating with  them  in  their  adopted  language  of  the 
south  country  he  seemed  to  require  an  interpreter." 
Another  objection  is,  that  when,  on  their  second 
visit  to  Joseph's  house,  his  brethren  were  about  to 
take  their  meal,  it  is  said,  "And  they  set  on  for 
him  by  himself,  and  for  them  by  themselves,  and 
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for  the  'Egyptians'  which  did  eat  with  him,  by 
themselves :  because  the  'Egyptians'  might  not  eat 
bread  with  the  Hebrews ;  for  that  is  an  abomination 
unto  the  *  Egjrptians.* "  ^  On  which  the  learned 
Professor  remarks,  that  "  the  native  Egyptians 
could  never  have  expressed  this  horror  and  regu- 
lated their  manners  accordingly,  under  the  dominion 
of  a  Semetic  reigning  family  ** — ^that  is  to  say, 
during  the  sovereignty  of  the  HyJ^sos  or  Shepherd 
Kings.  And  he  further  objects  that  "it  is  equally 
improbable  tliat  Joseph  would  have  advised  the 
immigrating  family  to  call  themselves  shepherds  in 
order  to  obtain  from  Pharaoh  a  country  set  apart 
for  themselves.  *  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when 
Pharaoh  shall  call  you,  and  shall  say,  What  is  your 
occupation  ?  That  ye  shall  say,  Thy  servants'  trade 
hath  been  about  cattle  from  our  youth  even  until 
now,  both  we  and  also  our  fisithera :  that  ye  may 
dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen  ;  for  every  shepherd 
is  an  abomination  unto  the  Egyptians." '  ^  If  the 
Shepherd  people  of  the  Hyksos  reigned  in  Eg3rpt, 
how  could  the  shepherds  have  been  an  abomination 
to  them?'" 

This  is  precisely  the  question  I  myself  asked  long 

*  Gen.  xlilL  33.  '  Gen.  zM.  33, 34. 

'  LepeiuB's  Letters,  p,  479^ 
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ago  ;  aad  have  myself  answered  on  more  tliau  one 
occasion,  by  showing  that  the  word  "  abomination  " 

used  ill  this  and  in  other  p<assages  in  the  Pentateuch, 
and  elsewhere,  is  a  mistranslation  of  the  Hebrew 

word  n33nn  (toeMt). 

The  word  in  question  is  derived  from  the  root 
2yiy  [ta'c^^  of  which  Gesenius  says  in  his  Lexi- 
con (edit.  Bobinson,  1855),  'the  primary  idea 
seems  to  be  to  thrust  forth  or  away]  to  drive 
away,  and  hence  to  reject,  to  abhor,  abomi- 
nate:* comparing  it,  however,  with  [toa6^ 
to  whieli  he  drives  the  double  meaninn:  of  'to 
desire,  to  long  after ^  and  'to  ahominate,  to 
abhor,* 

Bnt  I  conceive  tliat  the  two  roots  are,  in  fact, 
identical — the  gutteral  y  in  the  one  being  softened 
into  M  in  the  other — ^and  that  their  primary  mean- 
ing is  not  to  thrust  forth  or  away  in  a  bad  sense 
alone,  but  indehnitely  to  put  away  or  aside,  to 
set  apart,  to  separate,  either  in  a  good  or  in  a  bad 
sense,  and  hence  to  dedicate  or  consecrate,  and  this 
too  either  for  a  good  or  for  a  bad  purpose,  as  is  so 
remarkably  the  case  with  the  root  ttnp  \kadaaii\. 

The  Greek  avddefia,  the  Latin  sacer,  the  French 
mere,  and  even  tlic  English  sacred  and  devoted, 
have  all  this  double  meaning  and  application. 
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These  last  two  words  are  thus  used  together  in  a 
bad  sense  by  Milton : 

*  But  to  destructiou  sacr«d  and  devote.' 

Paradise  Lost,  iii.  208. 

Consequently  the  primary  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
noun-substantive  to'ehah  is  a  '  person  or  thing  set 
apart/  belonging  to  a  distinct  class,  and  thus  ap- 
propriated or  dedicated  to  some  special  purpose, 
religions  or  otherwise;  and  when  the  expression 
came  to  acquire  a  more  definite  meaning,  either  in 
a  good  or  a  bad  sense,  the  context  was  in  each  case 
snfBicient  to  determine  in  which  of  those  senses  it 
was  employed.  The  taboo  of  the  South- Sea  Islanders 
offers  an  exact  parallel  It  is  taboo  for  the  two 
sexes  to  eat  together,  just  as  it  was  Ufthdk  for  the 
Mitzrites  to  eat  with  strangers  (Gen.  xliii.  32) ; 
and  in  like  manner  many  persons,  animals,  and 
things  are  taiboo^  as  shepherds  and  goatherds,  and 
their  flocks  wore  tot-lmh.  The  resemblance  of  the 
two  words  to'ebah  and  taboo,  I  look  on,  however,  as 
purely  accidental  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  to 
suppose  the  one  to  be  dciived  from  the  other. 

The  following  note  is  made  in  Gesenius's  Lexi- 
con on  the  word  nH,  the  meaning  of  which  is  to 

1  See  nnte  on  'Bxodtts  zixL  2,  Bagatei's  Coinpr.  Bible^  and  see 
the  Greek  dytdt**. 
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5e  mUing,  indinedy  to  desire: — 'In  Arabic  tliis 
verb  lias  the  sense  to  be  unwilling,  to  refuse^  to 
loathe^  oonesponding  to  the  Hebrew  nSM  vb*  But 
this  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  contrary  significa- 
tion ;  since  the  idea  of  inclining^  which  in  Hebrew 
implies  towards  any  one,  ezprossing  good-will,  in 
German  ZanciyuiKjy  is  in  Arabic  merely  referred 
to  the  opposite  direction,  froni  or  agaimt  any 
one,  expressing  ill-will,  in  German  Abneiyung,  i,e*, 
aversion,  loatliing.' 

When,  therefore,  Joseph  told  his  brethren  to  say 
to  Pharaoh,  *  Thy  servants'  trade  hath  been  about 
cattle,*  he  did  so  not  because  every  shepherd  was 
**  an  abomination  "  unto  the  Mitzrites,  which  would 
liave  been  an  absurdity,  but  because  among  these 
people  the  shepherds  formed  a  respected  separate 
class^were  taboo — ^were  '  high  caste,'  as  the  Brah- 
mins are  in  India. 

In  fact,  there  ought  not  to  be  any  doubt  as  to 
the  signification  of  the  word.  If  the  narrative  of 
Joseph's  presentation  of  Lis  father  and  brethren  to 
the  King  of  Mitzraim  be  only  regarded  from  a 
plain,  common-sense  point  of  view,  independently 
of  its  traditional  interpretation,  it  must  convince 
even  the  most  sceptical  that  the  expression  in  ques- 
tion has  been  wrongly  translated. 
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The  Hebrew  slave  Ja8ci>li,  who  has  become  the 
favourite  Minister  oud  Viceroy  of  the  King  of 
Mitzraim,  causes  his  father  and  brethren  to  join 
him  ill  the  country  of  his  adoptioD.  Before  intro- 
ducing them  to  his  sovereign,  he  tells  them  that  he 
shall  represent  them  to  him  as  shepherds ;  and  he 
desires  them,  when  (questioned,  to  confirm  Iiis  state- 
ment. The  reason  he  gives  for  this  is,  that  among 
the  Mitzrites  '  every  shepherd  is  UfMk.^  I  know 
not  how  to  translate  this  expression  into  English 
80  as  to  retain  the  double  meaning  of  the  original ; 
but  it  may  be  rendered  in  Latin  omnis  pasfor  est 
sacer,  and  in  French  taut  pasteur  est  sact'S. 
Joseph's  family  do  as  they  are  directed.  The  King 
receives  them  most  graciously,  and  says  to  his 
Minister :  '  Thy  father  and  thy  brethren  are  come 
unto  thee.  The  land  of  Mitzraim  is  before  thee.  In 
the  best  of  the  land  make  thy  father  and  brelliri  ii 
to  dwell ;  in  the  land  of  Goshen  let  them  dweU. 
And  if  thou  knowest  any  men  of  activity  among 
them,  then  make  them  rulers  over  my  cattle.'* 

Now  if  the  word  idebah  meant  'an  abomina- 
tion,* in  like  manner  as  the  Latin  mcer  and  the 
French  sac^'^  might  be  understood  to  mean  'ac- 
cursed/ and  if  the  fact  were  that  the  Mitzrites 

*  Oen.  xlvii.  5,  6. 
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'  licld  shepherds  in  the  utmost  coDtempt '  (which, 
however,  is  merely  an  assumption  consequent  on 
the  received  translation),  is  it  consistent,  is  it  at 
at  all  probable,  is  it  indeed  possible,  morally  speak- 
ing, that  Joseph  should  so  expressly,  and  seem- 
ingly 80  uuuecessarily,  have  desired  his  father  and 
brethren  to  volunteer  the  avowal  that  they  be- 
longed to  that  despised  and  detested  class  %  And 
would  the  King  have  treated  the  nearest  relatives 
of  his  favourite  Minister  in  so  contemptuouif,  so 
ahominahle  a  manner,  and  so  disgraced  that  Minis- 
ter himself,  as  to  employ  them  in  such  a  degraded 
occupation  % 

But  if  the  expression  in  question  has  the  mean- 
ing for  which  I  contend,  in  like  manner  as  the 
Latin  tacer  and  the  French  wcr%  may  mean 
*  sacred,' — if  shepherds  were  a  respected,  separate, 
even  if  not  sacred,  class  among  the  Mitzrites,  were 
freemen,  gentlemen,  or  nobles,  according  to  our 
modern  idea.s,  then  the  whole  transaction  becomes 
natural,  consistent,  and  intelligible.  Joseph  de- 
signedly represented  the  occupation  of  his  family 
to  be  such  as  would  qualify  them  for  admission 
into  a  select  and  superior  class  among  the  natives 
of  the  country,  and  the  Monarch  on  his  Mini8ter*s 
representation  unhesitatingly  recognised  their  right 
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of  udmisbioii;  and,  further,  in  order  to  mauifcst 
his  esteem  for  them,  and  to  do  them  aud  his 
favourite  himself  the  greater  honour,  he  at  once 
appointed  some  of  them  to  liave  the  ehjirge  of  liis 
own  cattle,  not  as  mere  herdsmen,  but  in  some 
such  capacity  as  we  may  imagine  to  be  equivalent 
to  rangers  of  the  royal  parks  and  forests  with  na 

Accepting  this  as  being  the  meaning  of  the  word 
to'ebah,  aud  as  establishing  the  fact  that  in  the 
time  of  Joseph  shepherds  formed  a  select  and  supe- 
rior class  in  charge  of  the  *  sacred '  animals  of  the 
Mitzrites,  we  may  underotand  how,  at  the  subse- 
quent period  of  the  Exodus,  when  Pharaoh  ordered 
the  Israelites  to  sacritice  '*  in  the  land,"  Moses  said,* 
"  It  is  not  meet  so  to  do ;  for  we  shall  sacrifice 
the  sacred  animal  [Tanimal  mcriy  not  le  mcrS 
unirnaQ  of  the  Mitzrites  to  Jehovah  our  God  :  lo, 
shall  we  sacrifice  the  sacred  animal  of  the  Mitzrites 
before  their  eyes,  and  will  they  not  stone  us?** 
The  meaning  of  which  indisputably  is,  that  the 
animal  which  the  Israelitish  leader  purposed  sac- 
rificing—namely, a  "  lamb,  ...  a  male  of  the  first 
year,  .  .  .  taken  out  from  the  shee])  or  from  the 
goats,"  ^ — was  an  object  of  special  care  and  regard, 
even  if  not  of  worship,  among  the  Mitzrites,  under 

*  Exod.  viiL  25,  26.  -  Exod.  xii.  3-5. 
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the  chaige  of  a  separate  class  of  men ;  sheep  and 

goats  being  taboo,  like  tlieir  keepers. 

That  at  that  early  period  these  *  sacred '  animals 
were  actually  adored  or  worshipped  by  the  Mitzritcs 
may,  however,  bo  doubted.  There  is  nothiug  iii  the 
Scripture  history  to  warrant  such  an  assumption, 
or  even  the  belief  that  the  Mitzrites  were  wor- 
shippers of  animals  or  idolaters,  like  the  ancient 
Egyptians.^  [In  a  paper  on  the  "  Prometheus  "  of 
iElschylus,  printed  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Boyal 
Society  of  Literature,"  vol.  ii.  (xviii.)  p.  385,  Sir  E. 
Coleridge  unqualifiedly  expresses  the  same  opinion.] 
And  therefore  all  that  we  are  justified  in  concluding, 
and  it  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose,  is,  that 
among  the  Mitzrites,  Hyksos,  or  Shepherd  Kings, 
shepherds  and  their  flocks  were,  as  is  most  natural, 
objects  of  regard  and  reverence,"  and  not  *an 
abomination,'  as  the  word  to'ebah  has  been  so 
enoneously  supposed  to  mean. 

The  statement  recently  made  by  Mr.  Petherick, 
formerly  British  Consul  at  Khartum,  respecting  the 
regaid  in  which  the  Dinkas  tribes  on  the  Upper 
Nile  hold  their  cattle,  is  illustrative  of  what  I  con- 
ceive the  custom  of  the  Mitzrites  to  have  been. 

'  See  Origines  Biblicoo,  p.  305. 

*  In  the  "Times"  of  the  25th  iiist.  it  is  asserteil  that  the  volcano 
of  Tongoriro  is  r^urded  by  the  Maoris  as  tapUf  or  "sacred." 

H 
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Colonel  Graut  having  attributed  the  saperior 

pliysi(|uc  of  the  Diukas  to  that  of  the  Shilluks  to 
the  fact  of  their  "fattening  themselves  on  their 
herds,"  Mr.  Petherick  replied,  that  though  both 
tribes  possess  euormous  herds  of  cattle,  it  is  well 
known  that  "neither  tribe  will  kill  one  of  their 
herd  for  consumption.    They  will  eat  them  after 
death  from  accideut  or  natural  causes,  but  will 
not  kill  them  for  food,  no  matter  to  what  extremi- 
ties they  may  be  put  for  ^vallt  of  nutriment."  And 
as  an  instance  of  this,  Mr.  Petherick  relates  that 
while  travelling  through  the  AwaUy  a  sub-Dinka 
tribe,  he  had  bought  a  bullock,  and  having  un- 
wittingly ordered  it  to  be  slaughtered  before  the 
Chief  and  his  followers  had  quitted  his  temporary 
camp,  he  stood  in  immiuint  danger  of  au  attack 
from  the  tribe  for  having  insulted  and  degraded 
them  by  slaying  the  animal  in  their  presence.* 
Here  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  idea  among 
the  Dinkas  of  worshipping  the  animals,  the  bodies 
of  which  they  do  not  scruple  to  eat  after  death 
from  accident  or  natural  causes ;  neither  can  they 
regard  their  lives  as  sacred,  inasmuch  as  they  sold 
one  to  Mx,  Petherick  ;  but  on  his  unwittingly  hap- 
pening to  sUughter  the  animal  in  their  presence  he 
exposed  himself  to  a  similar  danger  to  that  which 

>  The  Time«,  July  15,  1874. 
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Moses  knew  he  aiid  the  IsraeliteB  would  ran  were 

they  to  sacrifice — tliiit  is  to  say,  slaughter  lor  eat- 
ing— ^the  toebah  of  the  Mitzrites  before  their  eyes. 

Though  the  Jews  uf  hiter  ages  appear  to  have 
generally  underatood  the  expression  in  question  in 
a  bad  sense,  in  which  they  have  been  followed  by 
all  Christian  trauslators  iu  (Icfereiicc  to  the  Se])tua- 
gint  Greek  version,  it  is  manifest^  nevertheless,  from 
the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  that  such  was  not  the  una- 
nimous acceptation  of  the  term  even  down  to  so 
late  a  period  as  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era;  for  the  two  texts  above  cited  are  thus  ren- 
dered by  that  most  learned  Eubbi,  as  is  shown  in 
Mr.  Etheiidge's  English  translation*  The  Targums 
of  Onkelos  and  Jonatluui,  &c.  :  '  because  the 
Mizraee  keep  at  a  distance  all  shepherds  of  Hocks,' 
which  is  almost  precisely  the  primary  meaning  I 
attach  to  the  root  taab;  and  *beeause  the  anunaU 
icAic^  the  Mizraee  worship  we  shall  take  to  sacri- 
fice,' which  is  the  secondary  meaning,  in  a  good 
sense,  for  which  1  likewise  contend. 

It  is  proper  to  explain  that  this  highly  important 
error  in  the  Greek  and  other  versions  first  presented 
itself  to  me  on  October  8th,  as  appears  from 

an  entry  in  my  notebook  under  that  date.  In  my 
work  "  Origiues  Btblicse,"  published  in  the  following 


J' 
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year,  I  merely  alluded  to  the  subject  in  a  note  in 

page  241,  intoudiii<^  to  discuss  it  in  a  second  volume  ; 
but  the  reception  my  work  met  with  was  such  that  I 
had  no  inducement  to  continue  it.  Nevertheleea, 
two  years  afterwards,  when  answering  an  adverse 
critique  in  the  Hciddhergev  Jahrhiicli€i\  from  the 
pen  of  the  late  Dr.  Faulus  of  Jena  (Veriheidigung, 
&c.,  pp.  45-47),  I  entered  into  the  subject  at  some 
length. 

At  that  time,  and  indeed  until  quite  recendy, 

I  did  not  know  my  interpretation  of  the  word 
io'ehafi  to  be  almost  identical  with  that  of  Oukelos, 
or  I  should  gladly  have  cited  this  venerable  autho- 
rity in  support  of  my  argument  for  the  radical  dis- 
tinction between  the  Mitzrites,  Hyksos,  or  Shep- 
herds, among  whom  the  Israelites  were  in  bondage, 
and  the  Eiryptians  of  profane  history,  which  distinc- 
tion M.  Marietta  8  discoveiy  of  the  remains  of  the 
former  people  has  now  demonstrated  to  bo  a  £eu^. 

Twelve  centuries  after  the  date  of  the  important 
event  in  the  history  of  the  progenitors  of  the 
Israelitish  nation  on  which  I  have  thus  dwelt, 
the  Father  of  profane  history  speaks  of  the  Men- 
desians,  who,  occupying  a  portion  of  Lower  Egypt 
in  the  direction  of  ancient  Mitzraim,  may  not 
improbably  have  derived  some  of  their  usages 
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from  the  natives  of  that  country ;  and  he  rehiteB 
that  they*  'pay  reverence  to  all  goats,  and 

more  to  the  males  than  to  the  females,'  addiiiir, 
quite  consistently,  that  '  the  goat-herds  who  tend 
them  receive  greater  honour.'  At  that  time,  how- 
ever, by  the  ordinary  process  of  developmeut, 
the  religion  of  the  Mendesians  had  become  so 
debased  and  brutalized,  that  the  he-goat,  in  the 
character  of  the  god  Pan,  was  the  direct  object 
of  divine  worship,  or,  to  use  the  eironeous  ex- 
pression of  the  Septuagint  translators,  was  their 
'abomination.' 

From  what  has  thus  been  said,  it  will  be  seen 
how  little  ground  there  is  for  Professor  Lepsius's 
conclusion  from  tlie  same  [)rcmise8. — "  It  is  there- 
fore evident  that  Joseph  lived  at  an  Egyptian,  and 
not  a  Semitic  pUKtzritish]  court ;  the  old  tradition 
of  tbe  Jewish  interpreters,  that  Joseph  came  to 
'  Egypt'  in  the  reign  of  a  Shepherd  King,  Apophis, 
is  entirely  destroyed,  as  well  as  the  view  taken 
by  more  modem  scholars  concerning  the  Hebrew 
chronology  of  that  time."^  The  evidence  from 
every  quarter  really  is  that  Joseph  came  into  Mitz- 
raim  during  the  reign  of  a  Shepherd  King,  and  that 
he  lived  at  a  Mitzritish  court.  As  to  the  proper 
1  Herodotns,  ii  46.        *  Lepains's  Lettera,  pp.  479^  480. 
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name  of  tbe  Pharaoli  at  whose  court  he  lived,  we 
require  far  more  truatwortliy  testimony  than  we  at 
present  posBesa^  to  warrant  us  in  believing  it  to  have 
been  Apophis,  or  any  other  name  of  the  Manethonic 

lists. 

The  further  question  as  to  the  Pharaoh  in  whose 
reign  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites  actually  took 

place  is  attemled  with  ftt  ill  greater  difficult  it  The 
supposition  is  that  the  "  new  king  over  Mitzraim 
who  knew  not  Josejih,**^  in  whose  reign  Moses  was 
born,  was  of  a  diircn-ent  race  from  the  Pharaoh 
whose  Minister  Joseph  had  been — was  no  longer  a 
Shepherd  King,  is  untenable,  for  the  reason  that 
the  toeUth,  or  the  sacred  animal  of  the  people 
under  whom  the  Israelites  were  in  bondage,  was 
the  same  as  it  had  been  when  Joseph's  brethren 
were  set  apart  by  Pharaoh  to  be  the  "rulers  over 
(his)  cattle."' 

Josephus  attributes  this  notion  to  Manetho,  and 
gives  some  most  distorted  accounts  of  the  Exodus, 
which  he  professes  to  repeat  in  the  very  words  of 
the  Egyptian  scribe.  Even  if  confidence  might  be 
placed  in  the  report  of  the  Jewish  historian,  which, 
seeing  the  manner  in  which  he  himself  manipulates 
the  history,  is  exceedingly  questionable,  there  are 

*  Hsoti.  i.  8.  '  Gen.  xlvii.  6, 
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points  bearing  on  the  subject  which  aie  highly  de- 
serving of  consideration. 

The  first  is  the  facility  with  which  the  transfer  of 
the  name  of  Mitzraim  to  Egypt  may  have  taken 
place,  so  that  the  traditions  of  the  one  country 
may,  together  with  its  name,  have  passed  into  and 
become  incorporated  with  the  national  history  of  the 
other.  We  have  an  instance  of  this  iu  the  Eastern 
or  Greek  Empire,  which  acquired  the  denomination 
of  the  Western  or  Roman  Empire ;  the  langoage 
of  modern  Greece  being  called,  woi  '  IK  ntmic/  but 
'Romaic;'  and  'Roman*  ('Poifuuof),  not  'Greek,' 
being  the  name  by  which,  previonsly  to  the  sepa- 
rate existence  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Hellenes,  a 
Christian  Greek  distioguished  himself  from  the 
Mohammedan  inhabitants  of  his  conntry. 

This  confusion  of  names  has  led  to  a  singular,  and 
it  may  be  most  important  result  in  Abyssinia.  It 
is  an  historical  fact,  that  in  the  fonrth  century  that 
country  received  its  first  Christian  missionaries  from 
*  £ome,'  that  is  to  say,  from  the  Greek  Church  of 
Constantinople,  or  New  Rome.  At  the  present 
day  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  in  that  coun- 
tiy  represent  themselves,  truly  enough,  as  coming 
from  'Rome,'— only  in  this  case  the  name  means 
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Old  Rome ;  and  as  the  AbyssiniaDs  have  no  very 

extensive  gc<jgraphical  or  historical  kuowledge,  aud 
as  the  Bomish  priests,  more  politic  than  their  pre- 
decessors in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
modify  their  ritual,  and  cloak  if  they  do  not  actually 
modify  their  dogmas,  so  as  not  to  offend  native  pre- 
judices,  they  are  making  steady  progress  in  the 
diffusion  of  their  faith,  which  the  ignorant  Abys- 
sinians  are  thus  led  to  imagine  to  be  that  of  the 
Fathers  of  their  Church ;  just  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Jews  of  Alexandria  imagined  their  forefathers 
to  have  been  in  bondage  in  Egypt. 

And  in  the  secoud  place,  the  traditious  aud  his- 
tories of  the  two  countries  having  got  mixed  up 
together,  we  may  perfectly  understand  that  the 
scribes  of  Egypt  might  be  disposed  to  give  a 
favourable  colour  to  events  in  the  history  of  Mitz- 
raim  as  if  they  l)el()noed  to  their  own  national  his- 
tory.  In  what  form  they  would  have  been  likely 
to  do  this  may  be  instanced  by  the  native  Burmese 
account  of  the  British  invasion  aud  couquest  of 
that  country. 

Ritter  in  his  "Erdkunde  von  Asicn,"  Bd.  4,  s.  270, 
2  7  i»2te  Ausgabe, says, when  speaking  of  the  Burmese 
von  oben  lien,  that  the  Political  Lie  is  authori* 
tatively  sauctioued  among  them.    In  the  court 
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chronicie,  the  historiographer  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  last  English  war : — "  In  the  years 

1 1 86  and  1 187  (a.d.  1824  and  1825),  the  Kidapyu 
(t.e.,  the  white  strangers)  from  the  west  made  war 
against  the  Master  and  Lord  of  the  Golden  House. 
They  landed  at  Rangoon,  which  place  they  took  as 
well  as  Piome.  Owing  to  his  clemency  and  good- 
ness, the  king  desired  to  spare  human  life,  and 
therefore  did  not  oppose  them»  so  that  the  strangers 
were  allowed  to  advance  as  far  as  Yandabn.  They 
hatl,  however,  invested  large  sums  of  money  in 
this  expedition ;  and  when  they  reached  Yandabu 
they  found  themselves  in  want  and  in  great  distress. 
They  therefore  implored  the  King  to  help  them, 
and  he,  in  his  mercy  generously  sent  them  large 
sums  of  money  to  enable  them  to  pay  their  debts, 
and  he  then  commanded  them  to  leave  the  country." 
On  this  mtter  remarks :  "  Such  is  their  historical 
truthfulness,  and  from  it  we  may  jiulge  the  little 
value  of  their  chronicles."  But  on  the  other  hand, 
it  has  to  be  observed  that  the  actual  historical  facts 
are  stated  :  the  landing  of  the  British,  their  taking 
of  Bangoon,  their  advance  as  far  as  Yandaba ;  the 
payment  to  them  of  large  sums  of  money,  and  their 
consequent  departure  fi'om  the  country.    It  is  the 
motives  for  their  conduct  that  are  falsely  stated. 
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whereby  a  totally  untrue  colour  is  given  to  the 
occurrences  recorded. 

Buty  afiber  all,  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in 
this.  How  seldom,  even  in  Europe,  is  history  writ- 
ten more  accurately  than  we  here  see  it  written  in 
Burmah.  Too  often,  indeed,  do  we  find  the  £suits  not 
merely  misrepresented  and  distorted,  but  absolutely 
falsified ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  war  bulletins  of  the 
first  Napoleon,  and  as  in  the  riTal  reports  of  the 
opposing  parties  in  the  Spanish  Carlist  war  of  1874, 
from  which  it  is  often  impossible  to  decide  on  which 
side  the  advantage  really  is. 

I  can  only  say  that,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
it  is  fervently  to  be  desired  that  some  able  Egypto- 
logist, possessiug  a  full  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  all  the  facts,  will  be  bold  enough  to  emanci- 
pate himself  from  the  Manethonic  trammels,  and 
from  the  preconceived  ideas  which  they  luive  only 
served  to  render  inveterate,  and  with  the  greater 
light  we  now  possess,  will  impartially  attempt  to 
reconstruct  the  chronology  and  history  of  Ancient 
Egypt»  and  with  it  those  of  Ancient  Mitzraim,  as 
far  as  may  be  practical»le  upon  a  surer,  more  con- 
sistent, and  more  intelligible  basis.  I  saw  it  an- 
nounced^ that  Dr.  Samuel  Bfrch  of  the  British 

'  Atheueeum,  June  20,  1874. 
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Museum  is  writing  a  small  popular  History  of 
^^ypt  for  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.  It  has  to  be  seen  how  far  this  will 
meet  the  case.* 

For  m jself,  I  have  here  to  do  with  that  ancient 
history  so  far  only  as  it  is  connected  with  the 
Exodua  of  the  Israelites ;  and  with  respect  to  these 
points  I  think  it  may  be  taken  to  be  sufficiently 
well  eatablibhed  that  the  people  amoug  whom  the 
Israelites  were  in  bondage  were  the  Mitzrites, 
Hyksos,  and  Shepherd  Kings;  and  further,  that 
the  new  king  over  Mitzraini  who  knew  not  Joseph 
was  of  the  same  race  as  the  Pharaoh  whose  Minister 
that  Patriarch  had  been ;  the  country  of  those 
Mitzrites  being  situated  to  the  east  of  Egypt  Proper, 
and  lying,  as  was  suited  to  the  habits  of  a  shepherd 
people,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  periodical  inunda- 
tions of  the  river  Nile. 

These  are  postulates  which  must  be  accepted  as 
the  basis  on  which  the  general  history  of  the 
Exodus  is  to  be  reconstructed  before  we  can  hope 
to  determine  the  particulars  of  that  history  in  any 
manner  at  all  satisfactory. 

1  This  lias  since  been  published  under  the  title  of  Ancient  His- 
tory from  the  Honamente  of  £gypt|  fiom  the  Earliest  Times  to 
B.C.  300^"  1875. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

NABRATIVB  OF  DR.  BERE's  KXPEDITION  TO  DISCOVER  "  TBS  IBUB 
MOUNT  UNAX,"  FROM  BIB  LBTTBB8  TO  BIB  Wm. 

When  1  liad  fiuaily  decided  on  setting  out  on  mj 
journey  to  the  spot  where  I  had  calculated  on 
finding  Mount  Sinai,  in  accordance  with  the  yiews 
eininciuted  in  my  pampldet  "  Mount  Sinai  a 
Volcano/'  written  whilst  I  was  resident  at  Nice 
during  the  preceding  winter,  and  published  shortly 
after  my  return  to  England  in  June  1873,  it  be- 
came necessary  that,  not  being  a  geologist  myself, 
I  should  find  some  qualified  person  to  accompany 
me  in  that  capacity.  The  task  was  not  altogether 
an  easy  one.  In  the  first  instance,  I  addressed  my- 
self to  Professor  Eamsay,  the  able  Director  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  England,  who  was  so  good  as 
to  interest  himaelf  on  my  behalf,  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  find  some  student  of  the  School  of 
Mines,  who  might  be  willing  to  accompany  me  on 
the  terms  I  proposed,  namely,  that  I  should  defray 
all  his  tcayelling  and  hotel  expenses  from  the  time 
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we  left  England  till  our  return  ;  but  without  other- 
wise lemunerating  him  for  his  services.  I  also 
applied  to  several  personal  friends ;  but  all  to  no 
beueficiiil  purpose,  so  that  I  had  almost  beguu  to 
fear  I  should  not  through  private  channels  be  able 
to  find  any  one  willing  to  agree  to  my  terms,  and  I 
was  thinking  of  advertising  in  the  public  journals, 
when,  at  the  evening  meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  on  November  3,  1873,  I  met 
Professor  Teunant,  who  asked  mo  a  question  re- 
specting a  certain  diamond  about  which  there  was 
formerly  a  scientific  discussion  at  the  British  Associa- 
tion, but  this  subject  I  need  not  dwell  on  here.  In 
the  course  of  our  conversation  I  mentioned  to  him 
that  I  was  in  search  of  a  young  geologist  to  accom- 
pany me  on  my  journey  to  Mount  Sinai,  whereupon 
be  at  once  said,  that  if  the  young  Mend  who  was 
standing  by  his  side  should  feel  inclined  to  go  with 
me,  he  was  the  veiy  man.  This  young  Mend  was 
Mr.  John  Milne,  whom  he  introduced  to  me  as 
having  only  two  days  ago  returned  irom  Newfound- 
land, having  previously  been  in  Iceland.  Of  course 
there  was  no  opportunity  for  saying  much  ou  the 
subject,  but  I  stated  briefly  the  scope  of  my  expe- 
dition, and  gave  Mr.  Milne  a  copy  of  my  pamphlet 
[*  Mount  Sinai  a  Volcano which  I  had  by  me. 
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and  it  was  settled  that  if  be  ahduld  be  disposed  to 

accompany  me,  be  was  to  write  to  me.  Meanwhile, 
1  ascertained  from  Mr.  Tenuaut  that  his  young 
friend  was  in  every  respect  likely  to  suit  me.  Ue 
was  for  some  time  a  pupil  of  bis,  and  was  a  very  fair 
mineralogist ;  Ik;  had  been  a  student  of  the  Sehool 
of  Mines^  of  which  he  held  a  scholarship  for  this 
year  and  the  next;  be  was  a  tolerable  draughtsman, 
and  was  generally  well  informed ;  in  fact,  he  .spoke 
in  the  highest  terms  of  him.  On  the  following 
Thursday  Mr.  Milne  wrote  to  me  asking  for  fnrtber 
information  relative  to  my  projected  trip,  and  this 
led  to  a  meetbg  on  the  following  Monday.  As  onr 
negotiations  did  not  progress  very  rapidly,  and  as 
his;  ])rivate  aHairs  seemed  likely  to  detain  him  in 
England  longer  than  would  suit  my  convenience,  I 
proposed  that  I  should  start  alone  for  Egypt,  where 
i  should  necessarily  be  detained  some  time  making 
arrangements  for  the  further  journey,  and  that  he 
could  join  me  there  later  on. 

Meanwhile  my  wife  and  I  had  agreed  that  she 
should  pass  the  winter  at  Hastings,  as  she  was  in 
too  weak  health  to  accompany  me  as  usual  on  my 
travels  ;  and.  1  purposed  taking  her  thither  to  see  her 
settled  before  I  left  England,  and  therefore  pro- 
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posed  not  to  return  to  London,  but  to  start  from 
Hastings  direct  for  the  Continent 

This  led  to  a  fiiual  arrangement.  Mr.  Alilne  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  accompany  me,  and  to  start 
at  once,  on  my  agreeing  to  defray  all  his  expenses 
out  and  home,  and  upon  the  undei-standing  that 
his  absence  from  Engknd  should  not  exceed  three 
months.  During  the  few  days  that  we  should  yet 
remain  in  England,  he  was  to  attend  at  the  house 
of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society  in  Sayile  Bow, 
to  learn  from  Captain  George,  R.N.  (curator  of  the 
map  room),^  the  use  of  his  travelling  mountain  baro- 
meter, and  other  instruments,  which  the  Council  of 
the  Society  kindly  lent  me  for  use  on  my  expedition. 

Having  thus  completed  my  arrangements,  I  went 
with  my  wife,  on  December  2, 1873,  down  to  Hast- 
ings, where  I  saw  her  housed  for  the  winter,  and 
on  the  mornin<'  of  the  8th  I  left  ILuslinirs  for 
Folkestone,  where  I  had  appointed  Mr.  Milne  to 
meet  me.  On  the  way  I  travelled  with  a  Colonel 
Gibbon,  RE.,  with  whom  I  had  some  interesting  talk 
about  Colonel  Gordon,  who  had  been  engaged  by 
the  Eh^ve  to  take  the  place  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
ill  Upper  Egypt    Although  I  do  not  know  Colonel 

*  This  T«7  oourteou  and  able  officer  has  aince  leaigned  hh  post 
at  the  Bojal  Geographical  Sodety. 
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Gordon  persoDally,  I  should  have  had  no  hesitation 

in  introducing  myself  to  him.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  more  tn  r^gle  that  1  should  have  a  personal 
introduction  to  him,  and  for  this  purpose  Colonel 
Gibhon  kindly  gave  me  his  card. 

But  the  (;oiitinuatiuu  of  the  narrative  of  my 
journey  will  be  given  from  my  letters  to  my  wife 
whilst  on  this  memorable  journey. 

December  8,  1873. — At  Folkestone  I  met  Mr. 
Milne,  who  came  down  from  London  by  the  boat- 
train,  and  we  crossed  over  to  Boulogne  together, 
and  proceeded  direct  to  Paris,  where  we  arrived  in 
time  for  a  late  dinner.  To  write  about  our  journey 
thus  far  may  seem  a  work  of  supererogation,  and  yet 
it  is  always  a  satisi'action  to  be  able  say  that  it  was 
pleasant  To  me  the  condition  of  the  sea  is  of  no 
great  consequence ;  ljut  to  Mr.  Milne,  who  is  a  very 
bad  sailor,  it  wan  important  that  the  weather, 
though  cold,  should  have  been  remarkably  fine, 
with  the  sea  as  smooth  as  glass.  On  the  way 
to  Paris  we  found  it  excessively  cold,  notwith- 
standing that  we  had  the  usual  foot -warmers. 
Having  seen  but  very  little  of  my  companion, 
Mr.  Milne,  in  London,  I  could  not  be  quite  sure 
how  we  should  get  on  together,  but  my  first  day's 
journey  satisfied  me  that  we  should  not  do  amiss, 
and  after  the  completion  of  the  journey  I  am  happy 
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to  be  able  to  record  that  I  was  not  difiappolnted  in 

my  anticipation. 

Of  course  our  principal  topic  of  conyersation 
was  what  I  hoped  to  do  and  find  where  we  were 

going.  My  pamphlet  Mr.  Milne  had  studied  well, 
but  there  were  still  many  points  on  which  he  was 
desirous  of  information,  and  this  I  was  only  too  rea  ly 
and  willing  to  give  him,  80  that  our  conversation 
did  not  flag;  and  as  we  were  during  the  whole 
journey  alone  in  the  carriage,  we  could  converse 
without  restraint.  In  the  course  of  conversation  my 
companion  showed  me  a  book,  which  his  Mend  Mr. 
Tennant  bad  given  him  just  before  starting,  namely, 
a  copy  of  the  "Travels"  of  Irby  and  Mangles,  recently 
republished  in  Murray*s  Library.  I  knew  the  work, 
but  had  not  had  occasion  to  refer  to  it  for  very 
many  years.  On  turning  over  the  leaves,  my  atten- 
tion was  riveted  on  a  description  of  three  volcanic 
peaks  seen  by  the  travellers  on  their  way  to  Petra, 
at  some  distance  on  their  left  hand,  seemingly  on,  or 
near  to  the  Hadj  route  from  Damascus  to  Mecca.  Not 
having  a  map  to  refer  to,  I  could  not  teU  the  precise 
position  of  these  volcanoes  ;  Lut  they  would  almost 
seem  to  correspond  to  the  position  which  I  attri- 
buted to  the  Harra  Radjlft  of  the  Arabian  geogra- 
pher Yakut.  If  so,  my  work  will  soon  be  done :  in  fact, 

I 
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it  is  done  for  me  beforehand.  But  without  a  map  I 
canaot  be  sure,  and  there  is  always  the  danger  of 
these  volcanoes  being  too  far  to  the  north  and  east 
to  suit  the  position  which  I  attribute  to  Mount 
SinaL   We  shall  see,  Inshallah  I 

Milne  showed  me  a  letter  which  Mr.  Poulett 
Scrope  ^  had  writen  to  Mr.  Woodward^  of  the  British 
Museum,  on  the  subject  of  the  burning  bush'* 
(Bxod.  iii.  2),  which  I  thought  might  have  been  a 
volcanic  eidialation — something  of  the  nature  of 
that  figured  by  Professer  Wetzstein  in  his  **  Reise- 
bericht  liber  Hauran  und  die  Trachonen."  Mr. 
Scrope  is  much  interested  in  mj  expedition,  and 
has  suggested  to  me  several  important  subjects  of 
investigation  on  the  spot.  My  suggestion  respect- 
ing ihe  "  burning  bush,"  has  induced  him  to  consult 
on  the  subject  several  of  his  scientific  friends,  espe- 
cially Mr.  Woodward.  I  had  suggested  the  pos- 
sibility that  such  appearances  might  be  formed 
fi'om  the  deposits  from  fumaroles ;  but  to  this  it  is 
objected  that  they  are  rather  due  to  the  ebullition 
of  the  pasty  supeificial  crust  giving  off  gas,  and 
bubbling  up,  so  as  to  form  those  pillar-like  masses 
seen  on  the  lava  basin  of  Kilauea,  represented  in  Mr. 

*  I  have  to  record,  with  regret,  the  death  of  this  eminent  geolo> 
giat,  and  genexoua  aupporter  of  Dr.  Beke's  expedition. 
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Poulett  Sdope's  work  on  '  Volcanos/  p.  476.  Mr. 
Brigham,  a  missionary  in  Hawaii,  describes  the  boil- 
ing U|)  of  the  lava,  which  leaves,  on  eooliDg,  the  most 
fantastic  forms.  The  fsAct  that  Dr.  Wetzstein  speaks 
of  them  as  being  "  like  black  tongues  of  flame/'^ 
would  seem  to  show  that  these  stick-like  bodies 
are  not  composed  of  sulphur ;  but  this  cannot  be 
asserted  for  a  certainty  in  the  absence  of  specimens. 
Altogether  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  speculation. 

Decmher  9. — ^We  did  no  more  than  sleep  at 
Paris,  starting  this  morning  at  eleven  a.m.  by  the 
express  train  for  Turin.  £efore  leaving  the  capital 
of  France  I  should  have  liked  Mr.  Milne  to  see 
something  of  it^  had  there  been  time.  As  it  was, 
I  could  only  suggest  that  whilst  I  went  to  pay  a 
hurried  yisit  to  an  acquaintance,  he  should  go  and 
see  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  which,  in  its  ruined 
state,  is  to  my  mind  the  sight  most  worth  seeing 
in  Palis  on  account  of  its  associations.  I  cannot 
look  on  it  without  fieuicying  to  myself  that  I  see 
one  of  the  mined  buildings  of  Ancient  Rome,  as 
it  was  before  the  interstices  between  the  columns 
were  walled  up,  so  as  to  turn  it  to  modem  uses. 

My  companion  had  no  such  sentimental  fancies. 
En  vrai  gSologue,  he  came  back  full  of  the  fossils 
.  Wie  xUngehide  adiirane  Flammen,"  ut  wp.  p.  7. 
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ho  liad  observed  in  the  stonea  of  which  the  palace 
is  built,  which  inteieBted  him  £iit  more  than  the 
building  itself  in  its  ruined  condition.  Travelling 
for  five-and-twenty  hours  consecutively,  we  arrived 
the  following  day  at  noon  at  Turin,  where  we  rested 
for  the  day,  but  would  not  sleep,  because  I  deemed 
it  better  to  go  on  the  same  evening  after  dinner  to 
Milan,  and  have  five  hours  more  journey  before 
going  to  bed,  and  then  to  rise  as  much  later  next 
morning,  so  as  to  catch  the  train  for  Venice  at  9.20 
A.M.,  instead  of  having  to  get  up  at  Turin  for  the 
same  train  leaving  that  city  at  4.40.  Travelling 
in  the  early  morning  is  much  more  uncomfortable 
than  late  in  the  evening  :  the  getting  up  in  the 
cold,  and  having  to  pack  up,  breakfast — ^and  you 
are  lucky  if  you  can  get  it— and  start  in  the  dark, 
are  things  above  all  otbei-s  to  be  avoided  whenever 
it  is  practicable ;  and  it  is  anything  but  warm  here 
in  the  North  of  Italy  in  the  month  of  December.  I 
wrote  from  here  to  Mr.  Bolton  to  send  me  out  a 
copy  of  the  best  map  for  my  journey. 

An  amusing  episode  occurred  at  Turin  with  a 
party  of  American  females — 1  would  not  insult  our 
Transatlantic  cousins  by  calling  them  "  ladies  " — 
which,  though  it  caused  us  some  little  annoyance  at 
first,  was  in  the  result  a  source  of  much  amusement 
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to  na,  and  will  long  oontmue  to  be  so.  Being  rather 
behindhand  at  the  station,  we  fonnd  most  of  the  car- 
riages full,  and  bad  some  difficulty  in  fiuding  places. 
Seeing  our  position,  the  guard  opened  the  door  of 
one  of  the  carriages,  and  desired  ns  to  get  in. 
Tiiere  seemed  pleuty  of  room  in  it,  but  as  Milne 
and  I  attempted  to  get  up,  we  were  met  by  loud 
cries  of  "You  shan't  come  in  here."  Thinking  it 
might  be  a  "ladies'  carriage,"  we  were  for  turning 
bock,  but  the  guard  persisted  in  saying  we  were  to 
get  in  ;  and  as  we  saw  there  was  plenty  of  room, — 
there  being  only  three  females  in  a  carriage  holding 
eighty — we  took  our  places,  though  most  unwillingly, 
as  one  of  those,  whose  fellow-travellers  we  were 
thus  destined  to  be,  placed  herself  in  the  middle  of 
the  carriage  (where  there  is  a  division  of  the  seats), 
and  with  her  arms  akimbo  screamed  out,  "  Tou 
shan't  come  here !  you  shan't  come  here  I  '*  I 
endeavoured  to  "  tame  the  shrew  "  by  assuring  her 
that  I  had  no  wish  to  intrude  on  her  and  her 
companions,  and  I  slioukl  have  much  preferred  not 
to  travel  with  them ;  but  she  was  not  to  be  silenced : 
especially  when,  just  as  the  train  was  going  to  start, 
the  carriage  door  was  opened  and  another  male 
passenger  was  shown  in.  He  was  a  respectable 
Piedmontese,  apparently  of  the  middle  class,  who 
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did  not  know  a  word  of  English,  and  hearing  l^is 

torrent  of  abuse  poured  out,  seemed  utterly  scared, 
not  knowing  at  ail  what  it  meant.  He  took  his 
seat  in  silence  by  Milne's  side,  next  to  the  door.  I 
attempted  a  few  words  of  explaDation  and  apology, 
but  I  had  hardly  opened  my  mouth  when  our  as- 
sailant exclaimed,  "  Ton  need  not  speak  Italian  " — 
prononnced  Eye-talian  I — "  I  understand  what  you 
say."  Of  course  it  was  useless  to  take  any  notice  of 
this,  or  of  her  continued  abuse  of  us  men  for  our 
ill  manners  in  intruding  our  company  on  ladies. 
Interspersed  with  this,  was  her  calling  through  the 
window  to  a  companion,  who  had  joined  a  party  in 
another  carriage,  and  who  could  not  be  induced  to 
leave  them ;  not  even  to  come  to  the  **  lunch  "  of 
which  •  her  friends  with  us  were  about  to  partake. 
It  sounded  strange  to  our  English  ears  to  hear  the 
repeated  cry  at  night,  "  Annie  !  won't  you  come  to 
your  lunch  ?  Annie  I  why  don't  you  come  to  your 
lunch  1 "  And  the  absurdity  of  the  expression  made 
such  an  impression  on  us  both,  that  during  the 
remainder  of  our  journey  our  usual  call  to  meals 
was,  "  Annie  I  won't  you  come  to  your  lunch  ? " 
We  were  most  happy  to  part  from  our  American 
cousins  at  Alessandria,  they  going  on  to  Bologna 
and  we  to  Milan. 
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After  a  good  night's  lest  at  Alilan,  we  left  that 
city  for  Yenice  at  9.20  A.1C.  I  had  j)urpoBed  call- 
ing on  Mr.  Kelly,  Her  Majesty's  Vice-Cousul,  whose 
acquaintance,  as  yon  know,  I  had  made  when  we 
were  at  Milan  towards  the  end  of  1872,  and  who 
lives  in  the  Albergo  Reale,  where  we  put  up  for  the 
night.  But,  as  it  was  too  late  to  call  on  him,  espe- 
cially as  he  had  arrived  from  Como  only  the  previous 
evening,  I  contented  myself  with  sending  my  card  to 
his  apartment^  with  "  P.  P.  C,  on  his  way  to  Mount 
SinaL"  Just  before  we  started,  Mr.  Kelly  came 
down  into  the  breakfast-room ;  the  omnibus,  how- 
ever, being  in  the  yard,  and  our  luggage  loaded  on 
it,  we  had  only  time  for  a  few  friendly  words. 

December  1 1. — We  arrived  at  Venice  at  4.15  p.m. 
My  first  duty  was  to  despatch  a  telegram  to  you 
announcing  my  safe  atrival  thus  fieur;  and  then  Milne 
and  I  took  our  luggage  on  hoard  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Company's  steamer  "  ISimla,"  by  which 
vessel  I  had  secured  our  passage.  We  have  a  cabin 
of  four  berths  to  our  two  selves  :  it  is  considerably 
forward,  being  even  with  the  fore-hatchway ;  but 
this  disadvantage  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
our  having  it  to  ourselves  ;  besides,  the  cabins  for- 
ward do  not  feel  the  motion  of  the  screw.  Having 
deposited  our  luggage  in  the  cabin,  we  were  not 
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allowed  to  lemain  on  board,  but  had  to  go  on  shore 
for  the  night.    We  therefore  went  to  the  Hotel 

Danieli,  diued,  aud  after  diuDer  I  went  out  with 
Milne  to  show  him  the  *  lions '—those  of  St.  Mark, 
as  well  as  the  others.  For  myself,  I  have  been  at 
Venice  twice  before,  aud  I  am  besides  so  thoroughly 
hUu6  as  regards  mere  sight-seeing,  that  I  hardly 
think  I  would  go  ten  steps  to  see  the  finest  sight 
in  the  world.  Yet  I  heartily  enjoy  witnessing  the 
excitement  of  those  to  whom  such  sights  are  a 
novelty,  and  I  do  not  altogether  dislike  acting  as 
cicerone  to  young  fellow-travellerSy  provided  only 
that  they  are  intelligent  beings,  and  do  not  put  my 
patience  too  much  to  the  test  by  silly  questions  and 
remarks.  Milne  has  never  been  on  the  Continent 
before,  except  for  a  day  or  two  at  St.  Malo,  in  the 
time  of  the  last  Eevolution,  and  the  zest  with  which 
he  views  all  the  novelties  among  which  he  passes, 
is  very  refreshing  and  amusing.  But  the  best  of 
all  is  that  his  £rst  thought  is  the  mineralogical 
character  of  each  object  that  presents  itself  to  his 
sight.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Tuilcries,  it  is  not 
the  form,  or  age,  or  historical  character  of  the 
buildings,  so  much  as  the  stone  of  which  it  is 
built.  It  is  the  same  with  him  all  the  way  along ; 
it  is  not  the  landscape  in  which  he  is  interested, 
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but  the  character  of  the  rocks.   He  will  make  me 

a  geologist  in  time. 

At  sea,  past  Ancana,  2  p.m.,  December  13, 
1873. — ^When  we  went  on  board  last  evening,  the 
stewai'd  told  us  that  the  steamer  would  not  start 
till  noon.  I  was  therefore  in  no  hnny  in  the 
morning,  but  went  out  with  Milne  to  show  him  the 
Piazza  di  San  Marco.  Still,  not  wishing  to  be 
behindhand,  I  thought  it  better  to  be  on  board 
soon  after  ten  o'clock  ;  and  well  it  was  that  1  did 
BO,  for  when  we  reached  the  steamer  at  10.25  A.M., 
I  foimd  her,  to  my  surprise,  on  the  point  of  starting. 
The  bill  of  health  was  already  made  out,  with  the 
number  of  passengers  on  board,  &c,  1  Our  two 
names  had  to  be  added ;  and  as  soon  as  this  was 
done  the  healtli  officers  took  their  departure,  and 
the  veasel  started.  Another  five  minutes  and  we 
should  have  been  too  late.  The  stupid  steward 
had  misled  us,  and  my  stupidity  was  not  less  in 
allowing  myself  to  be  misled.  Fortunately  my 
u.sual  nervous  anxiety  to  be  in  time  served  nie  in 
good  stead ;  had  I  waited,  as  most  people  do,  till 
nearly  the  last  moment,  so  as  still  to  have  plenty 
of  time,"  I  should  have  been  too  late.  However, 
all's  well  that  ends  well. 

Thus  far  we  have  had  a  delightful  passage,  the  sea 
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beiDg  as  smooth  as  when  you  and  I  went  from 

Trieste  in  1861  on  our  way  to  Harran.  We  reached 
Ancoua  bj  midnight,  and  then  took  in  cargo  all 
night,  which  was  not  the  best  thing  for  a  quiet 
night's  rest.  At  9.30  in  the  morning  we  left  An- 
eonm  .ad  we  ai«  now  steaming  and  sailing  befoie 
the  wind  at  the  rate  of  eleven  knots  an  hour.  The 
"  Simla  "  m  our  old  ship,  which  has  been  some  Efteen 
or  eighteen  years  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  is  now  put 
on  the  Mediterranean  service.  With  the  exception 
of  the  oihcei's,  the  ship  has  an  Italian  crew,  now 
shipped  at  Venice.  The  English  crew  are  on  board 
as  passengers  to  Alexandria,  whence  they  will  be 
sent  home  to  Southampton  via  Gibraltar.  They 
are  a  lazy,  drunken,  disobedient,  insolent  set,  and 
the  Peninsular  and  OrieDtal  Company  have  wisely 
decided  on  having  only  Italians  in  their  Mediter- 
ranean service.  I  have  really  nothing  to  tell  you 
except  that  I  continue  quite  well,  and  get  011  w  ith 
Milne,  who  helps  me  just  as  a  son  might  his  father. 

JBrindisij  December  14,  Sunday. — ^We  arrived  at 
about  ten  o'clock  this  morning  after  a  wonderfully 
smooth  passage,  and  are  now  busily  taking  in  some 
300  tons  of  coaL  We  were  advised  to  spend  the 
day  on  shore  on  account  of  the  dirt  and  noise  of 
coaling,  and  Milne  did  indeed  land  as  soon  as  we 
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arriyed,  but  he  did  not  remain  long  on  shore,  being 
quite  disgusted  vvitli  tlie  place;  and  no  wonder, 
for  it  is,  as  yoa  know,  most  uninteresting.  Ejiow- 
ing  the  place  of  old,  I  remained  on  board,  writing  a 

letter  on  the  "  three  volcanoes  "  seen  by  Irhy  and 
Mangles,  for  insertion  in  the  AthensBum."  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  our  commander,  Captain  Evans, 
tells  me  that,  on  our  arrival  at  Alexandria,  we  shall 
have  forty-eight  hours  quarantine.  This  will  be  an 
unfortunate  loss  of  time  and  money,  for  we  sli.'dl 
have  to  pay  for  our  keep  on  board  during  the  two 
days. 

Milne  proposes  that  whilst  thus  detained  on 
board  ship  in  the  harbour,  I  should  give  a  lecture 
on  my  intended  journey,  both  by  way  of  killiug 
time,  and  also  of  amusing  nud  instruciiug  our  fel- 
low-passengers. He  has  already  spoken  to  Captain 
Evans  on  the  subject,  who  thinks  it  a  good  plan,  if 
1  have  no  objection.  Of  course  I  have  not^  as 
little  or  no  preparation  will  be  necessary,  I  having 
merely  to  read  selections  from  my  pamphlet.  Milne 
says  that  this  giving  lectures  is  usual  on  board 
American  steamers,  and  that  Professor  Tyndall 
gave  one  going  out,  and  another  coming  home.  I 
think  the  plan  an  excellent  one. 

And  B0W  about  CSaptain  Evans.   He  is  your  old 
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friend,  the  captain  of  the  "  Alma,"  which  took  you 

your  first  voyage  from  Southampton  to  Alexandria 
in  1856 1  He  heard  me  last  night  talking  about 
cholera  in  Mauritius,  and  so  this  morning  he  came 
and  introduced  himself  to  me.  I  thanked  him 
heartily,  as  you  may  suppose,  for  all  his  kindness 
to  you  on  that  voyage.  It  so  happens  that  at 
table  we  sit  next  to  the  Captain,  as  our  cabins 
are  in  the  forepart  of  the  vessel,  and  therefore 
our  seata  at  the  tabic  arc  not  regulated  by  the 
position  of  our  berths.  Milne,  when  we  came  on 
board  at  Venice,  chose  an  end  seat,  in  order  to 
provide  for  his  having  to  run  out  of  the  saloon  in 
the  event  of  his  feeling  qu/eer.  Our  seats  turn  out 
to  be  numbers  two  and  three — ^the  Captain,  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  being  number  one.  Opposite  we 
have  a  young  man  and  his  wife,  apparently  newly 
married,  who  are  going  out  to  India.  Next  to  me 
is  an  old  Scotchman  named  Williams,  who  knew  my 
brother.  Colonel  William  Beek,  and  his  son,  Charley, 
in  Sicily.  I  do  not  feel  at  all  well  to-day,  and  be- 
sides have  a  nasty  hang-nail  on  the  forefinger  of 
the  left  hand,  which  has  obliged  me  to  get  the 
ship's  surgeon  to  look  at  it. 

At  sea,  December  15. — ^We  left  Brindisi  at  6.15 
A,u.,  the  weather  being  even  finer  and  the  sea 
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smoother  tlian  it  was  in  the  Adriatic.  I  tell 
Captain  Evans  that  if  you  could  have  kuowu  we 
should  have  such  a  passage,  yon  would  have  been 
almost  tempted  to  have  come  with  me.  I  wish 
you  had ;  only  then  how  should  we  have  managed 
about  the  expense  ?  My  slight  indisposition  has 
passed  over,  and  I  am,  in  fact,  all  the  better  for  it^ 
A  good  many  passengers  came  on  board  at  Brindisi, 
80  that  we  have  now  sizty-one  first-class  passengers 
and  a  lot  of  second  class.  We  speak  all  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

jDeoem&er  16. — ^The  weather  is  finer  than  ever. 
During  the  night  I  really  thought  we  were  not 
moving,  my  cabin  being  so  far  forward  that  in  it 
the  motion  of  the  screw  and  its  noise  are  not  felt. 
Nothing  new  among  the  passengers,  except  that 
one  of  them  is  a  Colonel  Moggridge,  of  the  Royal 
Engineeis,  with  whom  Milne  became  acquainted 
last  year  on  their  passage  together  to  America.  He 
came  on  board  at  Brindisi,  and  they  have  now  re- 
newed their  acquaintance.  Ho  is  a  brother  officer 
and  friend  of  Colonel  Gordon's,  and  we  at  first 
thought  he  might  be  going  out  to  join  him, 
but  Milne  soon  learned  that  he  is  going  right 
through  to  India  in  qaaTatAine ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
special  train  takes  the  Indian  maibs  and  passengers 
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acrosB  Egypt  without  commtinicatiDg  with  anybody 
or  anything  on  the  road — the  train  from  Alexandria 
to  Suez  no  longer  going  through  Cairo.  On  the 
voyage  to  Brindisi,  and  from  thence  hither,  I  have 
been  studying  tlic  subject  of  the  tliree  volcanic 
peaks  seen  by  Irby  and  Mangles,  and  I  have  em- 
bodied tiie  results  of  my  investigation  in  an  article 
intended  for  insertion  in  the  "  Athenaeum."  Milne 
is  a  famous  preacher  of  my  "gospel;"  perhaps  I 
should  rather  say,  an  'excellent  jackal  to  my  lion. 
He  goes  about  talking  with  people  about  me  and 
my  expedition  in  a  way  I  cannot,  and  could  not  do ; 
so  that  by  this  time  the  affair  is  known  and  talked 
about  by  all  on  boai  J.  But  I  have  not  fallen  in 
with  any  one  who  takes  a  special  interest  in  it 

December  17. — Still  lovely  weather,  and  it  is 
now  getting  warm.  To-morrow  morning  w^e  shall 
be  at  Alexandria,  Inshallah  I  (Please  God).  In 
anticipation  of  our  arrival,  I  have  completed  the 
following  article  for  the  "  Athenseum"  :  * — 

"During  my  journey  from  England  I  have  been 
looking  into  the  "Travels  in  E^3rptk*  &c.,  of  Captains 
Irby  and  Mangles  (Murray,  1868),  which  my  com- 
panion, Mr.  Milne,  has  happened  to  bring  with  him — 
a  work  which  I  may  possibly  have  seen  in  an  earlier 

*  See  Aihenceuni,  3d  January  1874. 
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edition  in  years  gone  by,  but  of  which  I  have  no 

recollection — and  to  my  surprise  and  delight  1  liave 
lighted  on  the  two  passages  which  are  here  trans- 
cribed. The  one  is  in  page  115,^  describing  their 
departure  from  Gharundel,  between  Kerek  and 
Petra,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Ghor,  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  sonth  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  where  it  is  said,  *  Our  road  was  now  south- 
west, and  a  white  line  in  the  desert,  at  a  distance 
to  the  left,  as  far  as  the  eye  conld  reach,  was  pointed 
out  as  the  hadj  road  to  Mecca.  We  noticed  three 
dark  volcanic  summits^  very  distinguishahle  from 
ike  sand.  The  kwa  that  had  streamed  from  them 
forms  a  sort  of  island  in  the  plain.*  And  in  the 
next  page,  on  their  arrival  at  Showbec  or  Shobek, 
they  Bay, '  We  had  a  mort  extensive  view  from  here, 
comprising  the  whole  skirts  of  the  desert,  tnth  the 
volcanic  hills  which  I  have  mentioned,* 

"As  I  have  not  a  map  here  with  me  to  which  I 
might  refer,  I  cannot  comment,  except  in  general 
terms,  on  the  very  important  facts  brought  to  my 
knowledge  in  the  foregoing  extracts.  But  from 
these  it  appears  that  the  trayellers,  when  taking  a 
south-west  course,  saw  to  their  left  the  road  to 
Mecca^  which,  of  coarse,  bore  south-east  or  there- 

>  Iibj  and  ICangW  *'  TnmS»  in  Elgypt^"  London,  Homy,  1868. 
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abonts,  where  it  passed  through  Akaba-esh-Shami ; 
and  from  the  white  line  of  this  road,  stretching  ns 
far  as  the  eye  cotUd  reach,  and  the  more  distinct 
description  of  the  dark  volcanic  summits,  with 
their  lava  field,  forming,  as  it  were,  an  island  in 
the  plain,  the  legitimate  inference  is  that  the  former 
is  more  distinct  than  the  latter  :  that  is  to  say,  the 
volcanic  region  lies  to  the  west  of  the  hadj  road 
mnniug  along  the  meridian  of  Akaba-efih-Shami, 
which  is  in  36°  E,  long. 

"  In  what  parallel  of  latitude  the  same  are  to  be 
placed  depends  on  the  distance  the  travellers  were 
able  to  see,  and  this  again  will  in  part  depend  on 
the  height  of  the  volcanic  snnunits  and  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere.  But  it  seems  to  be  quite  cer- 
tain that  they  must  be  situate  at  some  distance  to 
the  south  of  the  parallel  of  Petra  and  Ma'an,  which 
is  about  30''  20'  north,  and  that,  therefore,  they  lie 
within  the  Harra  Badjlii,  of  which  the  limits  are 
pretty  accurately  determined  by  the  reports  of 
Burckhardt  and  Palgrave,  the  former  of  wliom  ap- 
pears to  have  skirted  it  on  the  east,  and  the  latter 
on  the  north,  as  is  shown  in  page  43  of  my  pam- 
phlet ['  Mount  Sinai  a  Volcano It  is  within  the 
range  of  possibility  that  Mount  Sinai  itself  is  one 
of  these   '  three  volcanic  summits  '  of  Irby  and 
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Mangles ;  but  I  doubt  it,  being  rather  of  opinion 
that  the  mountaiB  which  '  burned  with  fiie  unto 
the  midst  of  heaven  '  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of 
the  Law  unto  Moses,  is  a  separate  volcano,  standing 
further  to  the  south,  but  situate  always  within  the 
same  volcanic  region  as  the  other  three,  and  form- 
ing part  of  the  same  chain  of  mountains  of  igneous 
origin.  Under  this  yiew,  the  destruction  of  Eorah, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram  may  have  occurred  some- 
where on  the  flank  of  one  of  these  more  northerly 
volcanoes.* 

"  In  any  case,  the  Harra  Hadjld,  of  which  Mount 
Sinai  forms  a  part,  appears  to  be  now  shut  in  by 
the  AVady  Arabah  on  the  west,  Palgnive's  route 
through  Ma'an  on  the  north,  and  the  hadj  road 
between  that  town  and  Akaba-esh-Shami  on  tlie 
east;  and  Jis  on  the  south  it  must  necessarily  bo 
limited  by  the  road  from  the  head  of  the  £ed  Sea 
eastward,  that  is  to  say,  from  Akaba  to  Akaba- 
esh-Shami,  there  can  be  no  serious  difficulty  in 
reaching  Mount  Sinai  from  Akaba  by  the  way  of 
Wady  Ithem,  the  Etham  of  the  Exodus,  and  as  I 
hope  to  have  it  shortly  in  my  power  to  do." 

3  P.M. — ^The  weather  is  finer  than  ever,  but  being 
now  in  the  open  sea,  the  vessel  rolls  a  little,  though 

1  See  **  Mount  Sinai  a  Volcano,*  p.  43. 
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nothing  of  consequence.   We  have  had  a  splendid 

passage,  aud  expect  to  be  at  Alexandria  by  ten 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  this  'being  about 
seventy-six  houra  You  and  I  did  it,  you  know, 
in  seventv-two  hours,  but  the  old  '  Simla's  "  bottom 
is  very  foul,  and  her  engines  are  not  so  good  as 
they  were  once.  Like  myself,  both  she  and  they 
are  not  so  3'oung  as  they  used  to  be.  We  have 
on  board  three  Italian  girls,  second-class  pas- 
sengers, who  are  said  to  be  going  to  the  Khddiye's 
Harlm,  to  make  dresses  for  His  Highiicss's  ladies. 
We  have  also  a  pritna  donna  going  to  the  theatre 
at  Alexandria.  I  have  not  seen  the  lady,  but  I 
hear  she  has  been  sinsinff  in  the  cuddv.  Last  niffht 

I  had  a  long  talk  with  General  H  ,  who  is  going 

out  to  India.  My  friend  Captain  Burton  was  in 
his  regiment,  and  we  had  a  long  talk  about  him. 
He  says  he  is  wonderfully  clever,  &c.  My  neighbour, 
Mr.  Williams,  was  with  Burton  a  few  days  ago  in 
Istria,  where  they  were  travelling,  which  seems  to 
be  the  reason  why  he  did  not  answer  my  last 
letter. 

December  i8. — During  the  niglit  the  sea  got 
rather  rougher,  and  this  morning  we  had  the  trays 
laid  on  the  table  for  our  plates.  At  tiffin  the  ship 
gave  such  a  lurch  that  everything  was  sent  Hying  ! 
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However  it  got  better  as  we  neared  the  laud,  and 
by  2  P.M.  we  were  in  tbe  barbour  of  Alexandria. 

I  bad  a  telegram  announcing  our  safe  arrival  all 
ready,  and  sent  it  on  shore  in  the  purser's  despatch- 
box,  so  that  by  this  time  (4  p.m.)  it  may  have 
reached  you — especially  if  we  allow  for  the  dif- 
ference of  longitude.  It  costs  thirty-one  shillings, 
a  good  deal  of  money,  but  at  all  events  yon  will 
know  that  I  have  arrived  safely  and  in  good 
health. 

We  have  sent  off  the  India  mails  and  some  of  the 

passengers'  baggage.  The  rest,  with  the  passengers 
themselves,  will  leave  at  6  p.m.  They  cross  Egypt 
in  quarantine,  as  I  told  you  before,  not  being 
allowed  to  leave  the  railway  carriages  during  the 
whole  journey,  which  will  occupy  at  least  ten 
hours.  I  do  not  envy  them.  In  the  harbour  there 
is  a  nice  little  steamer  Lelongiiify  to  the  Khddive 
just  come  &om  the  Red  Sea.  She  is  one  of  the 
two  boats  formerly  belonging  to  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company— the  "  Vectis," 
the  other  being  the  "  Valetta" — which  used  to  carry 
the  mails  between  Malta  and  Marseilles.  I  have 
made  the  passage  in  one  of  them  :  her  companion 
was  lost  some  time  ago  in  the  Bed  Sea.  I  should 
like  much  to  have  her  to  take  me  to  Akaba :  she 
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is  only  nine  hundred  tons,  and  so  would  be  quite 
big  enough  to  carry  me  and  all  my  suite  !  There 
are  several  of  the  Khedive's  steamen  lying  in  the 
harbour  doing  nothing,  and  I  am  told  that  there 

are  plenty  more  at  Suez  employed  in  the  bame 
manner. 

It  is  not  certain  yet  whether  we  shall  have  two 
days'  quarantine.  The  Austrian  Lloyd's  boat,  which 

arrived  yesterday,  has  been  admitted  to  pratiquCy 
and  perhaps  we  may  be  to-morrow  morning.  ^lean- 
while  we  have  the  yellow  flag  at.  the  masthead,  and 
a  couple  of  guardiani  on  board  to  prevent  com- 
munication with  the  shore.  The  weather  is  fine, 
but  there  is  a  strong  wind  blowing,  which  makes 
it  very  cold  still.  My  finger  is  not  quite  well  yet 
We  have  been  about  seventy-nine  hours  on  the 
voyage  from  Brindisi — eighty  nominally,  but  we 
gain  au  hour  on  the  longitude.  The  contract  time 
is  seventy-five  hours,  and  we  should  have  done  it 
within  the  time,  had  it  not  been  for  a  heavy  cur^ 
rent  setting  in  against  us.  I  have  given  Captain 
Evans  my  address  at  the  Loudon  Institution,  and 
invited  him  to  call  on  me  there,  where  he  will  be 
always  sure  to  hear  of  me.  He  has  promised  to  do 
so,  but  does  not  expect  to  be  in  England  for  some 
time  to  come.  He  only  joined  the  "  Simla"  at  Venice, 
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having  come  overland  from  England,  where  he  has 

been  staying  several  mouths :  lie  is  now  com- 
mander of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  fleet  You 
may  imagine  the  confusion  we  are  in;  but  we 
sliall  be  (juieter  for  a  while  as  soon  as  the 
Indian  passengeis  have  left  Colonel  Moggridge 
goes  through  to  Hong-Kong:  he  is  much  inte- 
rested in  my  pamphlet,  and  has  comoiissioued 
Milne  to  send  him  a  copy  of  my  work  as  soon  as 
it  is  published.  The  passengers  all  left  the  ship  at 
5.30  P.M.  to  go  by  the  six  o'clock  train. 

December  19. — ^During  the  night  we  had  a  regu- 
lar storm,  the  rain  falling  in  torrents.  This  morn- 
ing it  is  fine  again  ;  but  a  strong  north-west  wind 
is  blowing,  and  it  is  very  cold.  This  is  rather 
different  weather  to  that  you  and  I  used  to  ezpe- 
rieneu  in  Egypt  in  former  years.  Fortunatt'ly  we 
got  in  as  we  did  yesterday  afternoon,  as  otherwise 
we  should  have  had  to  lie  off  the  harbour ;  for  in 
this  weather  it  wuuld  have  ]>cen  impossible  to  enter 
the  port.^  Before  breakfast  the  health  oflicer  came 
on  board  to  inspect  U8»  and  we  had  all  to  pass  be- 
fore him.  It  was  a  mere  form,  or  rather  a  mere 
farce,  for  several  of  the  passengers  never  presented 

'  A  tdheina  is  now  <m  foot  ibr  fhe  impxoTement  <^  the  cntnnoe 
to  the  harbour,  whereby  Teasdf  will  be  enabled  to  enter  the  port  in 

all  weutliexs. 
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themselves  1  But  we  shall  have  to  remain  on  board 
till  two  o'clock  to-mon-ow  (Saturday)  afternoon, 
and  80  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do  anyUiing  in 
the  way  of  business  till  Monday  morniug,  which 

will  be  another  great  losa  of  time  and  money. 
Fazienza  ! 

1  hear  that  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company 
have  a  small  steamer,  the  Timsah,"  lying  at  Suez 

doin<x  nothinjT.  She  is  of  about  four  hiiudrod  tons, 
and  was  sent  out  to  tug  theCompany'ss  largo  steamers 
through  the  Canal ;  but  they  £nd  that  the  tonnage 
on  her  would  cost  too  much^  so  that  she  is  not 
used  for  the  purpose  intended.  She  would  be  the 
very  shij)  for  nu*,  if  I  could  but  get  her ;  that  is, 
supposing  the  Khedive  will  not  assist  me ;  but  I 
trust  he  will  They  say  he  is  very  hard  up  for 
money,  having  been  able  to  raise  only  five  or  six 
millions  of  the  loan  of  thirty  millions  he  is  in  want 
qL  If  only  he  could  be  persuaded  to  help  me  I 
Ferhape  he  may  do  so  in  the  hope  that  it  will  tell 
in  England. 

2  P.M. — We  have  now  been  half  our  time  in  the 
harbour :  the  weather  is  still  very  dirty,  but  I 
think  the  worst  is  over,  and  that  we  shall  have  fine 
weather  to-morrow  to  land  in.   We  have  a  Dutch 

artist  on  board — a  Isl.  Van  Elven — who  is  painting 
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Teiws  of  the  skips  in  the  harbour.  I  wish  it  were 
in  my  power  to  take  him  with  me.    My  contem- 

platod  lecture  is  uot  spoken  of.  Tiie  fact  is,  that 
most  of  our  English  passengers  have  left  the  ship 
and  gone  on  to  India*  Those  who  remain,  however 
respectable  they  may  be  in  themselves,  are  but  a 
mongrel  set — Germans,  French,  Italians,  &c.,  who 
do  not  much  care  for  such  things.  This  stopping 
on  board  is  most  tedious,  there  being  nothing  to  do 
bat  to  walk  about  and  chat  on  indifferent  subjects. 
The  Khedive,  i  iieiu*,  gives  general  dissatisfaction. 
He  spends  money  like  water,  and  oppresses  eveiy- 
body.  They  talk  of  his  reign  coming  soon  to  an  end. 
I  hope,  however,  this  may  not  be  just  yet. 

I  have  been  chatting  with  M.  \im  Elveii,  wIjo 
tells  me  he  is  established  in  Paris,  and  is  now  going 
to  Beirikt  and  Damascus :  so  I  recommended  him  to 
go  on  to  Harran,  which  place  I  told  him  we  visited 
in  1861,  and  idciitifit'd  as  the  llaiaii  of  Scrij)ture, 
the  residence  of  the  ratriarcU  Abraham  ;  and  that 
Mrs.  Beke  had  published  a  narrative  of  the  journey 
in  1865,  entitled  JaooVs  Flight ;  or,  A  Pilgrimage 
to  liarrau,  aud  thence  in  the  ralriarch's  Footsteps 
into  the  Promised  Land."^  He  said  he  would  make 
a  point  of  going  there.  I  then  spoke  to  him  about 
*  PaUished  by  IsmsgpucoA  ft  Oa,  London. 
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my  piesent  journey  in  search  of  the  trae  Mount 
Sinai,  and  he  seems  a  good  deal  interested  in  it, 
and  lialf  iiicliueil  to  go  with  me.  He  suys  he  was 
ill  Egypt  a  few  years  ago,  aud  paiuted  several 
pictures  for  the  Viceroy,  by  whom  he  was  dSoorS, 
He  gave  me  his  card.  It  would  be  a  great  thing 
to  have  sucli  a  person  with  me  ;  but  this  is  build- 
ing castles  iu  the  air  :  however,  just  now  there  is 
nothing  better  to  do.  The  weather  still  continues 
bad  ;  but  I  don't  think  the  wind  is  quite  so  strong : 
I  trast  it  will  be  better  to-morrow,  or  else  we  shall 
get  a  wettiug  goiug  on  shore. 

December  20. — The  weather  is  still  so  bad  that 
the  passengers  have  signed  a  round-robin  asking 
for  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's  steam- 
tug  to  take  them  ou  shore.  The  captain  was  equal 
to  the  occasion,  having  already  sent  for  it  1  I  told 
him  that  they  are  really  the  P.  and  0.  Company — 
the  **  Polite  and  Obliging.'*  Yesterday  a  Bengal 
officer — Colonel  Kobert  Morrieisou — borrowed  my 
pamphlet,  "Mount  Smai  a  Volcano,"  and  was  en- 
gaged all  day  reading  it  and  making  notes.  This 
morning  he  came  to  me,  and  said  he  was  so  pleased 
with  it,  that  he  was  ready  to  give  ten  napoleons 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  expedition.  This  offer 
was  quite  volimtaiy  on  his  part,  as  we  had  not 
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spoken  a  word  together,  except  on  general  siibjects, 
during  tlic  vuyai^e — it  having  been  Milne,  in  fact, 
who  lent  him  the  jjamphiet.  Colonel  Morriesou  bus 
passed  it  on  to  an  American  artist  named  Wallin,  I 
believe,  who  has  come  to  Egypt  for  the  porpose  of 
sketching,  accompanied  by  a  Mr.  White,  who  is  said 
to  be  an  Aincrican  historical  painter  of  eminence. 
Mr.  Walliu  has  been  here  before.  He  speaks  as  if  he 
were  inclined  to  join  my  expedition,  on  account  of 
its  opening  a  new  field  to  him.  I  was  thinking  of 
going  to  the  Hotel  du  Nil  at  Cairo,  but  Colonel 
Monieson  advised  me  not  to  do  so,  as  he  says  I 
ought  to  be  among  the  tourists,  some  of  whom 
might  be  inclined  to  join  me.  He  himself  is  going 
to  the  New  Hotel,  and  suggests  that  I  should  do 
the  same;  the  difference  of  expense,  eight  shillings 
per  diem — ^sixteen  shillings  twice  told — ^instead  of 
twelve,  is  a  consideration.  Still,  his  suggestion  is 
a  good  one  and  deserving  of  consideration,  espe- 
cially as  coming  from  one  whose  generous  contribu- 
tion will  enable  me  to  bear  the  extra  expense 

As  the  day  advanced  it  got  more  stormy,  so  that 
there  was  no  pof>sibility  of  lauding  in  small  boats  : 
therefore,  at  three  o'clock,  the  steam-tug  came 
alongside!,  and  took  us  all  and  our  baggage  on  shore. 
Before  leaving  the  ship,  for  fear  of  accidents,  I 
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gave  my  letter  for  £uglaiid  to  the  purser  to  put  in 
the  letter-box,  though  there  is  little  doubt  of  my 

being  able  to  write  after  laudiug.  Ou  reaching  the 
shore,  we  were  subjected  to  far  more  formalities  than 
on  former  occasions,  having  to  deliver  up  our  pass- 
ports at  the  Passport  Otiicc,  wiieuce  they  will  be 
taken  to  the  British  Consulate,  where  we  are  to  go 
for  them  on  Monday. 

We  did  not  reach  the  hotel  (Abbat's)  till  half- 
past  four  o'clock,  and  as  soon  as  we  had  seen  our 
rooms,  I  went  out  to  look  about  me,  it  being  too 
late  in  the  day  lor  any  business  to  be  done.  Find- 
ing, however,  the  office  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd's 
open,  I  looked  in  on  my  old  friend  Siguor  Battisti, 
who  was  very  glad  to  see  me,  and  with  whom  I 
had  a  long  talk  about  my  affairs.  He  told  me  that 
the  chief  of  Oppenheim's  house  here,  Mr.  Jacques 
Oppenheim,  our  friend  j\lr.  ileury  Oppenheim's 
cousin,  is  at  Cairo,  but  a  younger  brother  of  his, 
Sebastian,  is  here  in  Alexandria.  Just  now  the 
firm  tlous  Jiot  stand  so  well  with  the  Khddive,  in 
consequence  of  the  failure  of  his  last  loan ;  but  they 
are  trying  to  get  him  some  more  money,  and  so 
may  soon  be  in  favour  with  hiui  ai^ciiii.  Signor 
Battisti  did  not  see  any  difiiculty  in  the  way  of  my 
gettiug  a  steamer  from  the  Khddive,  only  he  says 
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he  thinks  I  shall  Lave  to  make  my  applicatiou 
through  General  Stanton.  This  I  doubt  much,  as 
I  do  not  expect  I  shall  be  likely  to  obtain  any 
more  assistance  Irom  Her  Majesty's  representative 
here,  than  I  obtained  irom  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment at  home.  Lord  Enfield  having  written  to  me 
from  the  Foreign  Office,  on  the  7th  ^iovember 
the  following  letter: — "In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  the  5th  instant,  requesting  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  Her  Majesty's  agent  and  Cou.siil-CJeneral 
in  Egypt,  and  to  Her  Majesty's  Cous^  at  Jerusa- 
lem, directing  these  gentlemen  to  use  their  friendly 
offices  with  tlie  local  Governments,  so  as  to  secure  to 
you  their  protection  and  assistance,  in  case  of  need, 
on  the  journey  you  are  about  to  undertake  into 
Arabia  Petraea,  I  am  directed  by  His  Lordshij)  (Lurd 
Granville)  to  acquaint  you  that  he  cannot  issue  in- 
structions to  Mr.  Vivian  and  Mr  Moore  to  ask  for 
'  facilities  on  your  behalf  which  are  not  granted  to 
other  travellers ;  but  his  Lordship  does  not  doubt  that 
you  will  receive  from  these  officers  all  the  assistance 
which  they  can  projK  rly  afford." 

I  could  not  stay  long  with  Battisti,  as  he  was 
busy  with  the  Austrian  Lloyd's  steamer,  which 
leaves  early  on  Monday  morning.  So  I  took 
leave  and  went  to  the  post-oilice,  to  sec  whether 
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there  were  any  letters  for  Milue.  The  office  was 
shut  up,  but  the  clerk,  who  is  always  very  civil 
here,  looked  for  them,  but  there  were  none.  It 
was  now  five  o'clock,  and  all  the  offices  were  closed 
or  closintj,  so  that  nothing  more  wixs  to  be  doue 
to-day.  It  is  a  great  pity;  however,  I  must  sec 
what  can  be  done  to-moirow  morning  h^iW€ 
fourth. 
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December  21. — ^This  morning  after  breakfast  mj 

first  task  was  to  call  on  JMessrs.  Tod,  Kathboue,  & 
Co.,  where  I  saw  Mr.  Midler,  and  also  his  partner, 
Mr.  ELay,  whose  acquaintance  I  made  one  day  in 
the  city  when  I  called  on  my  friend  Jtfr.  Tod. 
I  had  a  chat  with  them,  but  not  very  long,  on  ac- 
count of  their  being  busy  with  the  post  (though 
Sunday),  the  "  Simla  "  leaving  to-morrow  morning 
for  Briudisi  with  the  mails.  From  there  I  went  to 
church,  and  after  the  service,  Milne  and  I  went, 
on  Mr.  Kay's  invitation,  to  dine  with  him  and  Mr. 
Kay  at  Bamleh,  a  suburb  about  five  miles  irom 
Alexandria,  where  most  of  the  merchants  now  live, 
instead  of  aloug  the  Canal,  where  they  formerly  did. 
There  is  a  railway  to  it,  the  hie  being  one  franc 
fifty  cents  each  way.  Mr.  Kay  is  a  very  intelli- 
gent mau,  and  we  passed  a  very  agreeable  after- 
noon together.  We  met  there  a  clever  young 
architect,  a  Mr.  Clarke,  who  has  come  to  £^pt 
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on  busmess  connected  with  tbe  South  Kensington 

Museum,  ami  is  staying  a  few  days  with  the  Kays 
before  returning  to  Enghind.  I  had  a  good  deal  of 
interesting  conyeisation  about  my  expedition,  and 
the  means  of  obtaining  a  steamer  from  the  Kh^ive 
to  take  me  rouml  tlic  pscudo  ^Foiint  Sinai  and  up 
the  Gulf  of  Akaba.  Both  Mr,  Kay  and  ^Ir.  ^liiller 
are  of  the  same  opinion  as  my  friend  Battisti, 
namely,  that  General  Stanton  is  the  only  one 
through  whom  I  am  lilirly  to  succeed,  or  rather, 
that  i  shall  not  do  so  uvdess  he  is  favourable,  or 
at  all  events,  is  not  indisposed  towards  me.  He 
is  at  present  in  Alexandria,  but  goes  to  Cairo  on 
Tuesday.    Colonel  Gordon  has  not  yet  arrived.* 

The  acting  partner  in  Oppenheim's  house  here 
in  Alexandria  is  a  Belgian  named  Lecluse ; 
but  the  real  head  of  the  house  in  Eg3rpt  is  a 
German  named  Beyerld,  who  resides  at  Cairo.  I 
um  told  that  mv  best  way  is  to  obtain  an  iutroduc- 
tion  to  Nubar  Pasha,  the  Foreign  Minister,  who  is 
all-powerful  with  the  Eh^ive,  though  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  would  do  anything  without  General 
Stanton's  sanction.  All  these  particulars  are 
valuable  as  hints  for  the  line  of  conduct  I  am  to 

*  This  news  turned  out  to  be  incorrect,  for  1  afterwards  learned 
tbat  OoUnmI  Gozdoa  ratarnod  to  Europe  in  the  "Simla." 
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pursue.  I  see  clearly  that  it  will  require  a  good 
deal  of  prudence  and  management,  and  that  I 
miiBt  not  be  in  too  great  huny,  lest  I  make  a  fiike 
etep. 

Whilst  I  am  ougat^rod  on  business,  my  comjtauion 
w^anders  about  and  amuses  himself  as  well  as  he 
can,  which  is  not  a  very  difficult  matter,  as  be  has 
never  been  here  before,  and  everything  is  new  and 
interesting  to  him.  I  cannot  take  him  on  my 
business  calls,  but  when  Vix.  Kay  asked  me  to  go 
home  with  him,  I  introduced  Milne  to  him  as  being 
with  me,  and  he  at  once  kindly  invited  him.  Be- 
sides, he  is  of  actual  service  to  me,  for  by  this  time 
he  is  well  up  in  "  Sinai."  and  can  talk  for  me  when 
I  am  not  present^  and  does  talk  too  I 

December  22. — Abbat's  hotel  is  very  much  en- 
larc^c'il  and  improved  since  you  were  here  in  1866. 
The  .street  from  the  Grande  Place  to  the  Place  de 
TEglise,  where  the  hotel  stands,  is  now  called 

Lombard  Street"  It  is  well  paved  and  lighted, 
and  also  laid  out  and  planted  with  trees.  The 
(iruude  Place  is  also  well  lighted ;  but  the  streets 
from  the  post-office  to  the  square  are  as  filthily 
dirty  as  ever,  several  inches  deep  in  mud ;  quite  a 
disgrace  for  such  a  place  as  Alexandria.  It  seems 
now  fine  clear  weather,  and  not  so  cold  :  still,  it  is 
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anytbiogbutwaim.  A  few  days  before  I  left  England 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  H.  Oppenheim,  wliose  acquaintance 

you  and  I  made  several  years  ago  at  dinner  at  our 
friend's  J^Ir.  J.  Tod's,  when,  you  will  recollect,  it  was 
proposed  I  should  join  the  Egyptian  Trading  Com- 
pany, in  the  establishment  of  which  I  had  been  so 
deeply  interested.  In  my  letter  I  told  liim  what  I 
wanted  of  the  Khddive,  and  asked  him  to  write  to 
his  partners  or  managers  here^  desiring  them  to 
exert  their  influence  with  His  Highness  on  my 
lu-half.  In  reply  he  told  me  he  liad  written  to  his 
house  in  Egypt,  as  requested,  and  had  no  doubt 
they  would  be  able  to  obtain  what  I  desired.  At 
the  same  time  he  kindly  favoured  me  with  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  tlieni.  This  morning,  then,  my 
first  duty  WJI.S  to  call  on  Messrs.  Oppenheim.  I 
saw  Mr.  L.  and  Mr.  S.  0.,  to  whom  I  presented  my 
letter  of  introduction.  They  were  both  very  civil, 
hut  said  they  had  no  power  to  move  in  the  l»u.si- 
ness,  which  was  that  of  the  house  at  Cairo,  wliere 
whatever  is  to  be  done  will  be  done,  and  whither 
they  had  accordingly  forwarded  Mr.  H.  O.'s  letter. 
My  letter  of  introduction  was  in  like  manner 
returned  to  iiic  iu  order  that  I  might  present  it  to 
Air.  B.  at  Cairo. 
From  Messrs.  Oppeuheim*s  I  went  to  the  British 
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GoDBulate  far  my  passport,  and  saw  Mr.  Stanley 
ibe  Consul,  wbo  was  very  kind  and  obliging  to 

you  and  me  on  our  last  visit  to  Alexandria,  and 
who  was  equally  so  to  me  on  the  present  occasion. 
He  gave  me  a  pass  at  the  Custom  House  for 
my  things  when  they  arrive,  which  I  handed 
over  to  ^Ir.  Kay,  as  I  do  not  intend  to  remain 
here.  At  the  Bank  of  Egypt  I  cashed  two  cir- 
cular notes,  receiving  for  them  a  fraction  over 
five  hundred  francs ;  and  then  I  called  on  Colonel 
Morricson,  who  had  called  yesterday  on  me  at  the 
hotel  whilst  I  was  at  church,  and  who  now  kindly 
gave  me  his  subscription  of  two  hundred  francs. 

In  the  altemoon,  after  luncheon,  I  went  and 
called  on  General  Stanton,  who  received  me  ex- 
tremely cordially  as  an  old  acquaintance,  asking 
after  you  very  kindly,  &c.  He  said  he  had  seen 
me  in  church  yesterday,  though  I  did  not  see  him. 
He  starts  for  Cairo  to-morrow,  and  was  of  course 
ver}^  busy  ;  but  he  begged  me  not  to  hurry  away, 
and  talked  with  me  some  little  time  of  things  in 
general,  and  of  my  expedition  in  particular.  I 
gave  him  a  copy  of  my  pamphlet,  which  he  pro- 
ndsed  to  look  at  on  his  way  to  Cairo.  We  did  not 
come  to  the  point — ^in  fact,  there  was  no  time ;  but 
he  seemed  very  &vourably  disposed  towards  me, 
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and  on  the  subjects  on  which  we  spoke  together  he 
took  care  to  let  me  see  that  we  were  quite  d^ouscord. 

On  one  important  point  he  asked  my  advice, 
namely,  as  to  the  putting  down  of  slavery  on  the 
Bahr  el  Ghazal»  the  western  arm  of  the  Nile.  On 
this  subject  I  came  out  strong  with  my  notions  of 
flooding  the  Libyan  Desert,  and  so  gaining  a  road 
to  die  interior,  to  which  he  listened  with  attention 
and  interest.  I  shall  go  in  for  this  at  Cairo,  as  it 
is  a  most  important  matter.  General  Stanton 
was  obliged  to  leave  me  in  order  to  go  and  finish 
his  packing;  indeed,  he  wius  called  away  by  the 
men  who  were  doing  up  the  cases.  He  said  he 
hoped  to  see  me  in  Cairo ;  expressed  his  regret  that 
he  could  not  invite  me  for  Christmas  l)av,  as  he 
will  not  be  installed  in  his  new  house.  Altogether 
I  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  my  reception, 
and  augur  favourably  from  it.  If  our  Foreign 
Secretary  has  not  written  to  him  in  my  favour,  at 
all  events  he  has  not  written  in  disfavour.  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  the  General  has  been  told  to 
help  me  of&ciously. 

After  leaving  (General  Stanton,  I  called  on  Br. 
Mackie,  Dr.  Ogilvie's  partner,  w  horn  I  asked  to  call 
on  me  this  evening  before  I  went  to  bed,  to  look  at 
myfoot,  which  has  got  a  good  deal  inflamed.  When 
I  was  with  Signor  Battisti  we  spoke  of  Fedrigo 
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Pasha,  who  was  formerly  a  captain  of  one  of  the 
Austrian  Lloyd's  steamers,  with  whom  I  made  the 

passage  irom  Alexandria  to  Trieste  in  1854.  He 
is  now  an  Admiral  in  the  Kh^ve's  Navy.  He  is 
a  very  good  fellow,  just  as  simple  and  unassuming 
as  in  past  years,  and  Battisti  says  lie  will  be  de- 
lighted to  see  me^  and  he  might  also  be  of  use  to 
me.  On  my  calling  on  Mr.  Robert  Fleming,  Mr. 
Alexander  Tod's  nephew  and  former  partner,  and 
a  fhend  of  mine,  he  also  spoke  highly  of  fedrigo 
Pasha,  and  gave  me  a  few  lines  to  him,  and  like- 
wise to  McKillop  Bey,^  director  of  harbours  and 
lighthouses,  a  warm-hearted  British  tar  (he  is  a 
captain  in  the  Royal  Navy),  and  a  regular  pother 
if  only  he  takes  a  thing  up.  Not  wishing  to  lose 
this  chance,  I  called  twice  on  Fedrigo  Pasha,  but 
could  not  see  him,  and  as  I  intended  leaving  for 
Cairo  to-morrow,  I  was  obliged  to  content  myself 
with  leaving  my  card  and  Mr.  Fleming's  letter. 
The  latter  recommends  me  by  all  means  to  go  to 
Shepheurd's,  and  not  to  the  New  Hotel,  which  is 
but  little  frequented  by  English  tourists,  among 
whom  it  is  my  object  to  make  my  expedition 
known,  and  of  whom,  he  says,  1  shall  see  more  in 
one  day  at  the  former,  than  in  a  month  at  the 
latter.    I  had  pretty  well  made  up  my  mind  to 

*  Since  created  a  Pasha. 
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this  before.  The  expense  is  the  same  at  both, 
namely,  sixteen  shilling.s  per  day. 

It  is  very  fortunate  tliat  we  got  into  port  as  we 
did  on  Saturday  afternoon,  for  the  storm  was  more 
violent  than  has  been  known  here  for  many  years. 
There  was  a  small  schooner  wrecked  in  the  eastern 
harbour,  into  which  it  had  entered  by  mistake,  and 
one  man  was  drowned ;  the  rest  being  saved  from 
the  shore.  lu  the  evening,  after  asking  Milne,  who 
had  just  come  in  from  witnessing  an  Arab  wed- 
ding procession,  to  take  my  letters  to  the  English 
post-oHice,  I  got  ready  to  receive  Dr.  Mackie 
when  he  came  to  see  my  leg.  I  was  sitting  in 
my  dressing-gown  awaiting  his  arrival,  when  the 
waiter  came  to  say  Fedrigo  Pasha  wiis  down-stairs 
at  dinner,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  me.  So  I  had 
to  dress  myself  and  go  down.  He  was  in  a 
private  room,  dining  with  a  Greek  gentleman.  My 
card  and  letter  had  only  been  given  to  him  after  he 
had  sat  down  to  dinner.  Of  course  I  took  no  dinner, 
as  I  had  dined ;  but  when  the  dessert  came,  I  ate 
a  couple  of  bananas  and  drank  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
then  we  had  coffee  and  cigars.  He  received  me  in 
the  most  friendly  way.  Some  men  assume  high 
manners  with  high  titles,  but  Fedrigo  was,  as 
Battisti  told  me,  just  the  same  as  when  I  knew  him 
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twenty  jean  ago  a  captam  in  the  Austrian  Lloyd's 
trading  service.   He  is  a  very  simple-minded 

man,  and  has  the  character  of  beiug  thoroughly 
honest  and  straightforward — rare  qualities  in  these 
countries.  His  wife,  who  is  lately  dead,  was  an 
Englishwoman,  and  he  has  lived  a  good  deal  in 
Eugland,  where  he  went  to  superintend  the  build- 
ing of  some  of  the  Viceroy's  steamers.  Whilst 
sitting  at  table  iu  company  with  the  Greek,  we 
could  only  converse  on  general  subjects ;  but  when 
Dr.  Mackie  was  announced,  I  took  Fedrigo  apart, 
and  had  a  few  minutes'  private  talk  with  him.  He 
said  that  the  two  persons  possessing  the  most  influ- 
ence with  the  Viceroy  are  Nubar  Pasha,  the  Foreign, 
and  Ismail  Pasha  the  Finance  ^Unister.  The  for- 
mer is  a  highly  accomplished  Armenian  Christian. 
He  is  the  man  for  me  to  make  interest  with,  and 
this  I  can  do  through  General  Stan  tun.  If  he 
will  not  speak  to  him  himself,  he  could  at  least 
give  me  an  introduction  to  him.  The  General 
stands  well  w^ith  the  court,  and  a  word  from  him 
would  settle  the  matter.  From  what  I  gather 
from  all  this,  it  is  quite  dear  to  me  that  without 
General  Stanton's  help  or  countenance,  I  am  not 
likely  to  do  much|  if  anything  at  all,  with  the 
Khedive.  We  shall  see  how  things  go  on  at  Cairo. 
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Tlie  conversation  with  the  Greek  was  a  curious 
one.  From  Mount  Sinai  it  turned  on  various  sub- 
jects, and  at  length  on  the  meaning  of  the  word 
'  Christ,'  which  he  said  was  derived  from  XP9^^> 

good ' — ^the  old  error  explained  and  confuted  in  my 
work  "  Jesua  the  Messiah  "  (p.  63).*  Of  course  I  was 
at  home  here,  and  came  out  very  strong.  Fedrigo 
said  very  little  on  the  subject,  but  opened  his  eyes 
very  wide.  I  fancy  I  left  them  both  impressed 
with  a  profound  conviction  of  my  immense  learn- 
ing I  Dr.  Mackie  examined  my  ankle,  which  he 
found  a  good  deal  irritated,  and  prescribed  a  lotion 
for  it^  so  that  I  hope  it  will  soon  be  all  right  again. 
He  stayed  with  me  till  eleven  o'clock  chatting, 
and  would  not  accept  a  fee. 

Cbiro,  December  23. — We  left  Alexandria  at 
9.50  A.M.,  and  arrived  at  Shepheard*s  Hotel  at 
4.30  P.M.  It  was  a  deiiglitful  day.  The  country 
is  so  wonderfully  improved  since  we  were  here  in 
1866,  that  one  would  scarcely  fancy  one's  self  in 
Egypt.  I  nliall  say  nothing  about  the  journey,  iia 
I  thiuk  I  will  write  an  article  about  it  to  the 
"  Athenssum.*'  Cairo  too,  you  would  not  know, 
so  much  is  it  altered  for  the  better:  the  hotel  is 
also  vastly  improved.  The  manager,  Mr.  Gross, 
^  Pabliahsd  by  Trillmer  ft  Ca,  1873. 
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knew  me  again,  and  so  did  some  of  the  waiteis ; 
thus  I  am  quite  at  home.  Befoie  dinner,  Milne 
and  I  went  out  to  hare  a  look  at  the  New  Hotel ; 

it  is  a  splendid  building,  wliicii  will  cut  Shepheard's 
out  bj  and  by ;  but  at  present  the  visitors  there 
seem  principally  foreigners.  Shepheard's  is  still  the 
headquarters  of  the  English  and  Americans,  and 
I  think  I  did  quite  right  iu  coming  here ;  but  tbe 
expense  is  dreadful :  two  pounds  a  day  will  barely 
cover  it  However,  it  would  be  the  same  at  the 
New  Hotel,  and  I  am  convinced  it  would  not  do 
for  mc  to  go  to  the  Hotel  du  Nib  The  E.sbe- 
kiah  (square)  garden  in  front  of  our  hotel  is 
beautifully  laid  out  now,  and  there  was  a  band 
of  music  playing.  Fancy  our  being  received  with 
Auber's  'Dame  Blanche,'  which  they  began  playing 
when  we  entered  the  gardens  I 

After  dinner  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Bowlatt,  the  manager  of  the  Bank  of  Egypt  at 
Ak'xaiidiia,  who  happened  to  be  here.  He  was 
very  fhendly,  and  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Holt,  the 
Cairo  manager.  He  recommended  me  to  send  my 
draft  on  the  Paymaster-General  home,  as  he  could 
not  cash  it  except  at  a  loss  of  two  per  cent. ;  so  I 
must  do  80  when  the  time  comes,  and  you  must 
send  me  circular  notes.   Mr.  Bowlatt  is  of  the  same 
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opiuiou  (IS  my  friends  in  Alexaudria,  wiiich  is,  tliat 
Qeneral  Stanton  is  the  only  man  to  assist  me,  if 
he  w3l.  I  called  at  Cook's  the  Tourist^s  office ;  but 
Mr.  John  Cook  was  not  in.  I  shall  call  on  him 
again  to-morrow  morning,  as  he  is  leaving  in  the 
evening  for  England. 

December  24. — ^Mr.  Cook  will  not  be  here  till 
late  this  evening,  and  he  does  not  leave  till  Satnr* 
day.  I  called  this  morning  on  Mr.  Beyerle  and  Mr. 
Jacques  Oppenheim :  they  received  me  extremely 
well,  and  entered  at  once  into  my  plans,  about 
which  Mr.  Henry  Oppenheim  had  written  to  them. 
Mr.  Beyerld  said  tliat  the  business  must  be  done 
through  Nubar  Pasha,  to  whom  he  would  introduce 
me.  He  said  he  was  going  to  see  his  Excellency 
this  morning,  and  would  speak  to  him  about  me, 
and  ask  Liui  to  let  me  have  an  audience  to-morrow. 
The  result  he  would  let  me  know  this  evening ;  and 
if  all  was  rights  he  would  call  for  me  to-morrow, 
and  take  me  with  him.  They  seemed  to  take  it  as 
a  matter  of  course,  appearing  to  have  no  misgivings 
— at  least,  so  it  struck  me.  But  Mr.  Beyerle  told 
me  it  might  be  a  matter  of  some  little  time,  as  his 
Highness  is  unweU  just  now,  so  much  so  as  not  to 
be  al>le  to  see  even  his  Miuisters. 

On  my  way  to  Messrs.  Oppenheim,  1  called  on 
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our  ffiend  Mr.  Rogers,  who  liyee  next  door  but  one 
to  Shepbeard*8  Hotel.  He  returned  home  last  night 

from  his  trip  up  the  Nile,  and  was  gone  out  riding; 
80  I  left  my  card.  Bub  here  a  most  curious  thing 
oocnrred.  The  person  to  whom  I  spoke  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  Consulate,  was  a  large,  portly, 
well-dressed  native,  a  Syrian,  whom  I  took  for  the 
Consul's  dragoman,  or  .sometiiiug  of  the  Hort. 

He  asked  me  if  I  knew  the  Consul,  how  long  I  had 
been  here,  where  I  had  made  Mr.  Bogers's  acquaint- 
ance, &c,  speaking  in  very  good  English ;  and  then, 
on  my  telling  him,  as  if  recognisiug  me,  he  asked 
who  was  my  dragoman  ?  On  my  mentioning  Mikhail 
Henfa  name,  he  asked  whether  I  had  ever  been 
at  Shechem  (Nablus),  and  to  the  Samaritan  syna- 
gogue ;  to  which  I  replied,  Yes,  I  liad,  and  tliat  1 
had  reason  to  remember  it,  for  that  I  had  tumbled 
down  the  steps ;  whereupon  he  exclaimed,  **  Give 
me  your  hand,  sir :  you  are  the  gentleman  to  whom 
T  gave  some  brandy  after  your  fall."  You  may 
imagine  my  surprise  at  hearing  this.  I  learned 
afterwards  from  Mr.  Sogers  that  he  is  Takilb  esh 
SheUaby  (^^jjjj^  ^^)>  Samari- 
tan coniniunity,  who  is  come  here  on  a  visit 
to  him  I  Of  course  we  had  a  long  chat  to- 
gether, and  on  my  telling  him  I  was  going  in 
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search  of  the  true  Mount  Siuai,  he  said  he  would 
go  with  me;  to  which,  of  course,  I  replied,  Inebal- 
lah  I  Bat,  seriously  speaking,  he  would  not  make 
a  bad  dragoman.  Rogers  tells  me  he  is  a  highly  re- 
spectable man.  It  would  be  a  curious  thing  if,  sup- 
ported by  the  Jews,  and  accompanied  by  the  chief 
of  the  Samaritans,  I  went  to  correct  the  error  of  the 
Christian  tradition  respecting  the  position  of  the 
Mountain  of  the  Law.  I  really  should  be  very  glad 
for  this  Yakdb  esh  Shellaby  to  go  with  us.  You 
know  there  are  only  a  few  Samaritans  remaining, 
and  their  history  is  most  remarkable.'  Their  version 
of  the  Pentateuch — it  is  not  a  version,  but  a  texl — 

'  The  followiii},'  intcrestiiiL,'  description  of  the  Samaritans  of 
Nablus  is  giveu  by  Mrs.  Isabel  iiurluu  iii  lier  "  Inuer  Life  of 
Syxia"  (pabluhed  in  1876) :— "  In  the  afternoon  we  rode  np  to  Hmint 
Qerinm,  by  far  the  most  interesting'.  It  is  a  diflicult  a!^ccnt  of  an 
hour  and  a  half.  On  llic  top  are  the  niina  of  a  Cbrit.tian  church, 
and  a  temple,  luarked  by  u  little  *  wely,'  as  English  travellers  say, 
end  ta  immense  dMm.  The  mountain  ie  entixely  eovered  with 
etonce.  Here  are  encamped  at  the  tup  all  the  Sunultuis  now  exist- 
ingon  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  nuniV>er  135,  and  are  gOTexned  by 
their  Chief  aud  High  Priest^  Ya'akub  bhalabi." 

[MiM  M.  E.  Rogers  writing  to  me  upon  this  subject  cays :  "  Hn. 
Burton  calls  Yakdb  the  Chief  and  '  lJ>yh  Priest '  of  the  Samaritans, 
lie  is  certainly  the  r/ic/"  or  Sheikh  of  hif  people.  Jacob  Cohen  is 
the  Friest,  but  as  he  is  a  younger  man  than  Yakiib  eah  Shellaby ; 
he  looks  up  to  him  and  is  guided  by  him."] 

"  Here  live,  entirely  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  eighty  males 
and  fifty  females,  including  children,  and  here  tht-y  celebrate  their 
Passover  on  the  3d  of  May.  We  were  invitid,  aud  wi.shed  for  an 
excuse  to  remain,  but  if  I  felt  well  before  the  3d  of  May  we  were 
bound  to  proceed. 

"They  showed  us  a  Square  with  fltone  walls,  where  they 

celebrate  their  Passover  exactly  as  the  Old  Testament  dictates 
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is  generally  believed  to  be  more  correct  than  that 
of  the  Jews.  Both  are  in  Hebrew,  the  Samaritan 
being  in  the  older  character.  As  long  ago  as  1836 
I  published  iii  the  '  British  Magazine'  my  opinion 
in  favour  of  the  former,  which  is  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
the  text  from  which  the  Septuagbit  Greek  version 
was  made. 

After  leaving  Oppenheim's  I  took  a  donkey-boy 
— ^not  a  donkey,  for  you  will  recollect  how  the  last 

time  I  was  here  a  donkey  quietly  shot  me  over 
his  head,  and  after  depositing  me  in  front  at  his 
feet,  looked  down  on  me  with  an  air  of  great  sur^ 
prise,  as  much  as  to  say,  What  are  you  doing 
there?   He  showed  me  the  way  to  Messrs.  Tod, 

(Exod.  xiL  1-13).  From  hete  tbere  u  a  beautiful  riew  of  tlie  Sea, 
and  ICoab,  and  the  Plain ;  also  of  Jacob's  Well  and  Joseph's  Tomb 
beneath.  The  Saiiiaritans  were  very  hoRi>itabIe.  I  noticed  that 
they  did  not  like  ray  dog  to  go  near  them  ;  and  suspt  cting  that  it 
rendered  them  *  unclean/  according  to  their  faith,  1  tied  him  up. 
**  I  will  describe  the  Samaritan  women's  dms,  and  will  takefc^a 
^  model  the  wife  of  Ya'aktib  Shalabi  "  [who  is  now  in  England,  and 
who  writes  to  nie  to  say  how  charmed  he  is  with  Mrs.  Boiton's 
graphic  description  of  his  wife's  costiinx',  and  adds  that  lier  name  ia 
*Shemseh/  i.e.,  sunny],  "who  wua  mure  richly  liressed  than  the 
others.  She  wore  large  leather  shoes,  cotton  trousers  gathered  in 
at  the  ankle,  red-striped  silk  petticoat  to  the  knee,  a  jacket  or  bodice 
over  IL  She  had  on  five  jackets  of  different  colours,  open  at  tlie 
l)osom,  and  each  was  so  aiTanj^'ed  n«  to  let  the  IxirdtT  of  its  neigh- 
bour be  seen.  A  ginll*-  wa-i  anmnd  her  waist,  a  necklace  of  chains 
clasped  her  throat,  and  unotiier  of  large  gold  coins  hung  round  her 
neck.  Her  hair  was  not  shaved  or  tucked  under  like  our  Jewcseea, 
bat  dressed  in  a  thousand  little  plaits  down  her  back,  a  thousand 
worsted  plaits  to  imitate  hair  covered  her  dwn  hair,  and  hung  down 
her  back  below  the  waist,  and  were  fastened  oU'  with  and  covered 
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Ratlibone,  &  Co.'s,  where  I  saw  Mr.  Wolff  (ii  Gor- 
man), their  agent,  with  whom  I  arranged  about  seud- 
ing  me  on  my  letters  as  soon  as  received.  I  then 
went  to  the  American  Consuhxte  to  see  ^Ir.  Wal- 
ma88»  to  whom  I  had  an  introduction  from  my  good 
old  Mend  Mr.  Hugh  Thurbum  but  unfortunately 
he  ha.s  gone  to  Constantinople.  As  I  was  not  tO 
see  Mr.  Rogers  till  the  afternoon,  I  thought  I  would 
finish  my  business  with  the  Americans ;  so  I  went 
with  my  donkey-boy  to  find  out  Dr.  Lansing  and 
his  colleagues,  on  whom  Mr.  Fleming  had  suggested 

with  spangles  and  co\m  of  value.  Upon  lier  liead  she  wore  a  coat 
of  mail  of  gold,  and  literally  covered  with  gold  coins,  of  which  a 
very  large  one  dungk-d  ou  her  forehead.  She  wore  diamond  and 
enamel  eaningi,  and  a  string  of  pearls  coquettishly  arranged  on  one 
side  of  her  head  in  a  festoon.  A  yellow  handkerehief  covered  her 
head,  hut  hun<^  down  loose  upon  her  shoulders.  Her  eyehrows 
were  pluckL'<l  out,  and  in  a  straight  line  in  tla-ir  place  patterns  were 
thickly  marked  in  ink.  I  thought  wrongly  that  they  were  in 
Hebrew  characters,  but  they  presented  that  appearance.  A  silver 
ehann,  like  a  jewel  and  a  little  silver  book  c<mtaining  a  charm, 
she  wore  upon  her  heart  I  forgot  to  add  a  third  thick  chain  of  gold 
around  her  neck,  and  that  uU  the  lu-ad  ornaments  were  fiunnounted 
1>V  a  laivi-  cu-sixnt  btuddf<l  with  jewel.H.  .  .  .  We  then  Went  to 
Ya'akuli  Shahibi's  house  in  the  town.  He  took  US  to  their  present 
synagogue,  a  miserable  small  groined  room,  hung  with  a  few  indif- 
ferent lamps.  A  recess  was  hidden  by  a  long  white  counterpane, 
which  had  a  Hebrew  inscription  worked  upon  it  in  gold,  hiding 
another  curtain  350  years  old,  also  Ihm  rilx-d.  Ho  then  sent  out  <if 
the  room  a  few  Samaritans,  and  showed  us  a  cupboard  containing 
seveml  old  MSS.,  kept  iu  gold  and  silver  eases,  ancient,  carved,  and 
scroll  shaped.  One  is  held  most  sacred ;  it  is  a  copy  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  law,  written  on  vellum,  and  said  to  be  3374  years  old.  This 
veneralilt'  PcntattMu-h  dati-;?  1500  u.c,  to  Abi^ua,  son  of  Fhineas^ 
son  of  Elit  z^ar,  .«.on  of  Aaron  (Ezra  vii.  5)." 

^  Mr.  Thurburn's  much  lamented  death  hub  biuce  occurred. 
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I  should  call  They  are  the  Presbyterian  mis- 

siouaries,  who  ha^  c,  as  it  weie,  taken  the  place  of 
our  Church  missionaries  sinct'  tlie  death  of  Dr. 
Lieder;  whose  widow  you  will  recollect  was  bo  kind 
to  us  when  we  were  here  some  years  ago. 

After  waudcriug  about  from  jtillar  to  post,  1  was 
taken  to  the  Germfm  mission  house,  where  I  saw 
a  Dr.  Trautvetter,  with  whom,  beiug  pretty  well 
knocked  up  by  this  time,  I  sat  talkiDg  a  cousidcr- 
able  time  about  Mount  Sinai.  Did  not  he  open 
hts  eyes  ?  When  at  last  I  was  about  to  leave,  he 
thought  he  might  improve  the  occtisiou  by  suggest- 
ing that  in  thus  attending  to  the  hUer  of  Scripture 
I  might  be  neglecting  its  spm< — the  more  import- 
aut  matter.  But  I  replied  that  it  appeared  to  me 
to  be  quite  as  important  to  leam  what  the  letter 
was  truly,  of  which  we  had  to  know  the  spirit,  or 
■we  might  perchance  fall  into  error  as  to  this 
latter.  We  parted,  however,  on  the  best  of  terms, 
and  he  expressed  himself  most  anxious  to  know 
the  result  of  my  investigations,  kindly  wishing  me 
every  success,  &c. 

I  then  came  home  to  my  lunch  (the  tiMe  d^h6te 
breakfast),  where  I  met  ]\Iilne,  who  liad  been  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery  by  himself  half  over  Cairo ; 
and  among  other  places,  he  discovered  that  he  had 
got  into  a  mosij^uc,  where  they  bad  led  him  into 
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all  sorts  of  places  one  after  the  other,  making  him 

pay  bakshisli — a  franc — for  each.  He  appeared  to 
be  amaziugly  amused  with  himself,  as  much  as  any- 
thing at  allowing  himself  to  be  so  robbed.  If  he  likes 
it,  it  is  not  my  affair ;  only  I  laughin^y  told  him 
that  if  he  went  on  in  this  manner  I  should  have  to 
take  his  money  from  him  aud  'write  to  his  mother' 
about  him.  He  puts  me  in  mind  of  Mr.  Latimer 
CSlarke,  whom  you  and  I  met  here  on  hia  first  yisit 
to  I^ypt.  Everything  is  so  entirely  new  to  Milne, 
that  he  really  does  not  know  where  he  is  or  what 
he  is  about.  Besides  he  is  only  three-and-tweuty, 
and  though  very  well-infonned  on  many  subjects^ 
he  is  as  green  as  grass  on  others. 

I  learned  at  the  hotel  that  ^Fr.  Rogers '  had  called 
on  me  while  I  was  out :  he  had  evidently  lost  not 
a  moment's  time  after  his  return  home.  When 
luncheon  was  finished  I  went  off  to  him  again.  He 
received  me  in  the  must  frii'iidly  manner,  nothing 
could  possibly  be  more  cordial,  introducing  me  to 
his  wife,  and  not  leaving  me  many  minutes  before  he 
invited  me  to  eat  my  Christmas  dinner  with  them, 
in  which  invitation  j^Irs.  Rogers  joined.  He  had, 
in  fact,  called  on  me  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  me. 
I  told  him  of  Mr.  Milne  being  with  me,  when  they 

*  Mr.  Rogers  is  now  Director  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction 
in  Egypt. 
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kindly  invited  liim  likewise.  We  had  a  long 
friendly  chat  about  old  times,  and  I  told  him  aboat 
Harran  and  the  new  "  tradition." 

Tile  Btoiy  of  Harran  is  excessively  curious,  and 
is  besides  most  pertinent  to  the  present  question  of 
the  true  position  of  Mount  Sinai.  In  my  *'  Origines 
Biblicae"  I  contended  that  the  Jews  liaviug  during 
their  captivity  beyond  the  Euphrates  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  celebrated  city  of  Harran  in 
Mesopotamia,  fell  into  the  not  unnatural  error  of 
supposing  that  city  to  be  the  Haran  of  Genesis ; 
an  error  which  was  the  more  readily  committed 
because  the  Greek  w^ord  Mesopotoraia  is  an  almost 
literal  translation  of  the  Hebrew  term  Aram  Na- 
haraim,  **  Aram/'  or  Syria,  **  of  the  Two  Rivers ; " 
which  two  rivers,  however,  I  proved  to  be  the 
"  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,"  and  not 
the  great  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  This  was 
in  1834.  In  1852  a  village  called  Harrau  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Bev.  Joseph  Leslie  Porter  precisely 
where  eighteen  years  previously  I  had  said  it  ought 
to  be  looked  for,  without  his  being  at  all  conscious 
of  the  importance  of  his  discovery ;  and  nine  years 
afterwards,  namely  in  1861,  my  wife  and  I  went 
to  the  spot  to  verify  my  identification  of  it,  just 
as  I  now  propose  visiting  the  true  Mount  Sinai. 
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Of  our  pilgrimage  to  Harrau  a  narrative  was  giveu 
by  my  wife  i  u  her  work  * '  J acob's  Flight. "  At  Harran 
we  discovered  a  well,  which  we  named  Bebekah's 
Well,"  because  it  was  in  my  opinion  that  at  which 
the  daughter  of  Bethuel  was  met  by  Abraham's 
steward.^  At  that  time  no  deBignation  of  any  kind 
had  been  given  to  this  well  by  the  people  themselves; 
and,  though  we  were  most  minute  in  our  inquiiies,  we 
could  not  leam  that  any  history  or  tradition  whatever 
was  attached  either  to  the  well  or  to  the  troughs  near 
it  used  for  watering  cattle,  as  it  is,  in  fact,  expressly 
recorded  in  Mrs.  £eke*8  work.  Indeed,  when  we 
first  arrived  at  Harran,  the  people  of  the  village 
denied  altogether  the  existence  of  any  well  what- 
ever, as  our  old  friend  Dr.  Wetzstein,  who  was 
with  us,  can  testify.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add  that  the  inhabitants  of  Harran  had  not  the 
remotest  idea  of  their  village  having  been  the  habi- 
tation of  El  Khalil,  "  The  Friend  of  God,"  as  the 
Patriarch  Abraham  is  usually  called.  But  they 
were  not  slow  to  adopt  my  identification  of  it ; 
and  when  Major  Wilson,  R.E.  (in  1865),  and 
Mr.  John  Macgregor,  of  the  "  Kob  Key,"  visited 
Hairan  in  December  1868,  just  seven  years  after 
my  wife  and  I  were  there,  he  was  shown  what 
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lie  described  in  the"  Record  '  newspaper,  as  a  very 
curious  well  called  '*  Abraham's  Well,"  adding  that 
be  liad  never  met  with  stones  and  cistern  more 
worn  than  those ;  the  well  thus  shown  to  him  as 
"Abraham's  Well''  ]>y  the  canny  natives  beiu^^  our 
"Rebekuli's  Well"  which  my  wiie  discovered  in 
1S61.  But  this  is  not  all ;  two  years  later,  when 
Captain  Burton  was  Consul  at  Damascus,  he  wrote 
in  the  "  Athenaeum  "  that  he  knew  the  IJiiriin  well 
to  be  called  "  Abraham's  Well "  by  many  Syrian 
Moslems  who  had  been  to  that  place,  and  who 
certainly  never  heard  of  Dr.  Beke's  visit  to  it  in 
1861.  And  since  then,  on  his  return  to  England, 
he  informed  me  in  person  that  the  Moslems  of 
other  places  besides  Damascus,  all  speak  of  "  Abrar 
ham's  Well "  at  Haran,  as  a  matter  of  notoriety ! 

The  local  tradition  appears  thus  to  have  been  im- 
mediately set  on  foot ;  and  within  ten  years  of  the 
time  when  I  made  them  acquainted  with  it,  my 
identification  of  the  place  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  a  notorious  *'  fact,"  and  I,  its  originator,  am  lost 
sight  of  1  This  serves  to  illustrate  how  "  tradi- 
tions  "  originate,  and  consequently  how  little  value 
they  possess  in  themselves,  however  long  they  may 
have  remained  unquestioned. 

Just  before  leaving  Mr.  Bogers,  some  ladies  and 
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Mr.  Clarke,  the  Consular  Chaplain,  came  in  for  the 

purpose  of  rehearsing  the  liymii  for  to-morrow's 
service.  But  before  doing  so,  I  said  a  few  words 
to  my  friend  about  mj  wish  for  a  steamer,  and  that 
(JcMcral  Stautou  might  assist  me  oj^iewsenieJit 
with  the  Government  I  gave  him  a  copy  of  my 
pamplilet,  which  I  requested  him  to  look  over  at 
oiKH^,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  speak  to 
General  Stanton  on  the  subject.  I  had  given  one 
also  to  Mr.  Beyerl^,  that  he  might  show  it  to 
Nubar  Pasha.  1  must  not  forget  to  mention  that 
I  also  spoke  to  him  about  the  inundation  of  the 
Libyan  Desert  as  a  means  of  abolishing  the  slave 
trade,  and  of  eiialjling  the  Khedive  to  get  near  to 
DarfClr  and  Kordofan.  This  seemed  to  interest 
Mr.  Beyerl^  more  than  the  slave  trade  t  I  fancy 
1  sliall  make  something  of  this.  de  Lesseps  is 
here,  having  arrived  yesterday  in  company  with  Mr. 
Rogers.  After  my  visit  to  the  latter  I  came  home 
to  my  hotel,  and  have  been  "  in  my  keijf*'  the  whole 
afternoon,  first  taking  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  cigar, 
then  a  nap  of  an  hour  and  a  hal(  and  then  writing 
this  long  letter  to  you.  I  think  I  have  done  a 
good  day's  work  on  the  whole.  Poor  Bogezs 
suffera  much  from  Nile  boils:  this  year  he  had 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  ten  opened  with 
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the  lancet.  That  is  liviug  iu  K^pt  for  some- 
thing I 

This  afternoon  Milne  found  his  way  to  the 
mnsenm  at  Boulak,  which  he  went  over,  only  pay- 
ing one  franc.  This  lu;  looks  ou  as  a  great  feat : 
he  laughs  at  himself  for  being  so  egregiously 
Mindled  this  morning,  and  says  he  almost  swore 
he  would  shut  himself  up  in  his  room  at  the  hotel, 
and  not  leave  it  till  I  was  ready  to  go  to  Mount 
Sinai.  He  is  a  most  amusing  fellow,  and  also  very 
useful.  He  has  brought  drawing  materials  with 
him,  and  at  Alexandria,  whilst  I  went  to  General 
Stanton's,  he  went  on  and  made  a  drawing  of 
Pompey's  Pillar.  So  if  I  do  not  take  an  artist 
with  me,  he  will  be  able  to  help  me  in  this  respect 
likewise. 

And  now  I  havo  to  tell  you  some  good  news. 
This  afternoon  Mr.  Beyerld  called  on  me  to  ap- 
point to-moiTOw  morning  for  my  interview  with 
Nubar  Pasha.  The  porter  tells  me  he  came  while 
I  was  out :  it  may,  however,  have  been  while  I 
was  in  Milne's  room  next  to  mine,  into  which  I 
went  for  a  few  minutes  after  I  had  finished  writing 
to  you.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  left  his  card.  What- 
ever may  be  the  result  of  my  audience,  it  i,s  a  great 
step  to  be  at  once  brought  into  personal  comma- 
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nication  witli  the  most  powerful  man  in  Eg^rpt* 

Should  he  be  favounible,  aud  ubtaiu  me  the  steamer, 
there  would  still  be  much  delay  iu  such  a  country 
as  this.  But  here  ''  Admiral "  Fedrigo  and  "  Cap- 
tain" Mackillop — ^Fedrigo  Pcuha^  and  MackiUop 
Bey,  the  titk-s  correspond — would  be  of  service  to 
mc  in  pushiijg  matters  on,  especiidly  Mackillop,  if 
what  thej  say  of  him  be  true.  Altogether,  I  trust 
I  am  going  on  well ;  and  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  I  have  not  been  dilatory.  I  do 
not  believe  myself  that  I  have  lost  a  moment. 
And  now  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  to-night, 
except  to  wish  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  a 
meny  and  happ\'  Christmas,  and  a  still  happier 
New  Tear.  If  it  please  God  to  bring  mc  home  iu 
safety,  I  think  I  shall  have  good  and  profitable 
work  for  the  remainder  of  my  days.  For  my  book 
**  Sinai  Regained "  must  become  a  popular  work ; 
and  if  it  does,  so  will  a  larger  work  on  the  history 
of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  which  I  purpose  writing 
afterwards — a  second  edition,  in  fact,  of  ''Origines 
Biblic©." 

Milne  is  off  to  the  theatre  to-night.  He  is  en- 
joying himself  with  all  his  might.  It  does  one 
good  to  witness  it ;  only  I  have  to  lecture  him  a 
little  against  coming  it  too  strong.  He  did  not  go 
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after  all  to  the  theatre,  but  remained  in  his  room 
writing  to  his  mother. 

December  25,  1873. — A  merry  Christmas  to  you 
aud  a  happy  New  Year.  The  same  to  Mrs.  Lau- 
rence-Levi,  and  also  to  master  prinny  (our 
doggy),  as  he  is  one  of  the  family,  and  to  Teddy 
likcwiBe,  who,  I  conclude,  is  speiuling  his  holidays 
with  you.  I  hope  he  is  a  good  boy,  and  that  he 
has  made  more  progress  last  half.  I  got  up  early 
to  look  out  my  things  for  this  evening,  and  also  to 
sew  the  elastic  band  of  my  pocket-book,  which  has 
come  undone.  On  looking  into  my  work-bag,  I  have 
found  nothing  but,  to  me,  invisible  needles  and  in- 
visible thread,  which  it  is  quite  beyond  my  powers 
to  make  use  of,  and  almost  even  to  feel.  I  do  not 
know  who  put  them  up  for  mc.  I  want  needle  and 
thread  that  I  can  lay  hold  of.  If  Milne  has  not 
any,  I  must  buy  some.    My  ankle  is  much  better. 

At  9. 1 5  A.M.  Mr.  BeyerW  called  in  his  carriage 
to  take  mc  to  Nubar  Pjusha.  We  were  at  ouce 
shown  in,  and  found  his  Excellency  sittmg  on  the 
ilivan  with  an  Englishman,  named  Norris.  He  at 
once  rose,  shook  hands  with  us,  and  relinquished 
his  place  to  me,  taking  a  chair  by  my  side,  or 
rather  in  front  of  me.  He  began  the  conversation 
in  English,  when  I  said  that,  if  he  preferred  it,  we 
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would  speak  FieiR'h,  which  he  talks  better  than 
English,  though  he  quite  understood  this  language. 
After  a  few  words  of  general  conversatioD,  we  spoke 
of  my  expedition,  with  the  general  purport  of  which 
he  was  quite  au  fait.  My  pamphlet,  "  Sinai  a  Vol- 
cano," was  lying  on  the  divan  by  the  side  of  where 
I  sat.  We  then  came  to  the  object  of  my  visit,  when 
he  at  once  said  that  the  Viceroy  had  no  steamers  in 
the  lied  iSea,  only  one  stationed  between  Massowah 
and  some  place  I  did  not  catch  the  name  of ;  but  I 
think  it  was  Berbera.  The  service  of  the  Bed  Sea 
is  performed  by  steamers  belon<ring  to  a  company, 
which  has  succeeded  the  Aziziah.  lie  feared  there 
would  be  great  difficulty  in  doing  what  I  wished. 
The  company's  yessels  might  be  inclined  to  leave 
me  at  some  place  on  the  Arabian  coast ;  but  this, 
I  said,  would  1»(>  worse  than  proceedin^^  direct  from 
Suez  by  laud.  I  suggested  the  importance  of  my 
expedition,  its  exceptional  character,  &c ;  but  there 
was  no  moving  him.  After  sitting  some  time  I 
rose  to  take  leave,  when  I  suggested  that  he  might 
perhaps  be  induced  to  change  his  opinion  on  reflec- 
tion. But  to  this  he  only  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
sa\  in^  he  did  not  see  how  it  could  be.  So  I  took 
mv  leave  and  came  awav.    I  must  mention  that  we 

mi 

had  coScQ  brought  soon  after  we  came  in ;  pipes 
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were  not  ofifered,  though  Nubar  Pasha  himself 
smoked  a  cigarette.    80  ends  act  the  first. 

Mr.  iieycrle  brought  me  back  lioiue.  On  the 
way  he  said  that  Nubar  Pasha  had  expressed  him- 
self to  the  same  effect  when  he  called  on  him  yes- 
terday. He  regretted  that  we  bad  not  succeeded, 
and  said  he  shoidd  at  all  times  be  at  my  service, 
and  ready  to  assist  me  in  any  way  in  his  power. 
Of  course  he  did  not,  any  more  than  myself,  look 
on  this  decision  as  final  General  Stanton  might 
be  able  to  induce  him  to  change  his  mind,  or 
rather  to  see  things  in  a  different  light.  Milne  was 
waiting  for  me  outside  the  hotel,  and  said  Yakiib  esh 
Shellaby  had  just  been  to  call  on  me,  and  had  been 
talking  with  him.  AVe  went  out  to  see  whether  he 
was  there,  when  Mr.  Norris  came  up.  He  had  been 
speakmg  with  Nubar  Pasha,  or  rather  Nubar  Pasha 
had  been  speaking  wilh  Lim  abouL  me  afhT  1  had 
left,  and  seemed,  he  said,  to  be  much  interested  in 
my  expedition.  He  added,  I  must  not  take  "  No** 
for  an  answer,  and  hinted,  rather  significantly,  that 
I  should  try  higher  up,  meauiug  of  course  that  I 
should  get  General  Stanton  to  interest  himself  for 
me.  So  it  comes  to  this,  that  the  Consul -General 
is  my  only  card,  and  without  him  I  lose  my  game. 

When  the  time  came  we  went  to  church,  ser- 
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vice  being  held  in  a  room  at  the  New  Tlotel. 
We  met  Mr.  Rogers  outside,  with  whom  I 
stood  talking  for  a  few  minutes  before  service 
began.  As  we  came  out,  General  Stanton,  wbo 
had  sat  on  tlic  opposite  side  to  mc,  preceded  me 
by  a  few  paces,  I  8<aw  him  hang  back  till  I  came 
out,  when  he  crossed  over  and  came  to  me  holding 
out  his  hand,  and  then  of  his  own  aecord  intro- 
duced me  to  Mrs.  Stanton — forgetting,  T  suppose, 
that  you  and  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Mrs. 
Stanton  when  we  were  in  Egypt  in  1866.  Of 
course  there  was  no  lime  for  conversation,  but  I 
managed  to  introduce  Mr.  Milne  to  them,  and  so 
we  parted.  We  got  back  to  our  hotel  in  time  for 
luncheon,  on  my  coming  out  from  which  Mr. 
Frank  Dillon's  card  was  brought  to  me.  He  was 
waiting  outside,  and  I  went  to  him,  and  we  had  a 
long  friendly  ttdk  :  he  asked  after  you  very  kindly. 
Milne  had  been  commissioned  by  Mr.  Waller,  the 
American  artist  with  whom  we  were  on  board  the 
**  Simla,"  and  wlio  is  staying  in  our  hotel,  to  ask 
me  to  come  and  see  his  pictures,  so  I  took  Dillon 
with  me  and  introduced  him.  He  is  stopping  at 
the  Hotel  du  Nil,  where  I  have  promised  to  go  and 
see  him.  Then  Mr.  John  Cook,  who  is  also  staying 
at  this  hotel,  stopped  me,  and  politely  oHered  to 
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take  charge  of  anything  for  England.  I  arranged 
to  go  and  see  him  to-monow. 

ThinjTS  do  not  look  so  briijlit  as  they  did  vester- 
day,  but  I  am  not  at  all  discouraged.  I  have  now 
broken  the.  ice.  I  have  the  enirie  to  Nabar  Pasha, 
and  can  now  ask  General  Stanton  to  say  a  word 
in  my  favour.  If  I  had  asked  him  to  introduce  me 
to  the  Minister,  he  might  have  made  difficulties. 
I  shall  be  Iiearing  fiuin  you  to-morrow  or  the 
next  day,  and  I  trust  I  may  have  good  news 
from  you.  At  half-past  six,  for  seven,  Milne 
and  I  dined  with  Mr.  and  ^frs.  T\(icrors.  There 
were  present  only  the  artist,  Carl  Hoag,  who 
has  been  up  ihe  Nile  wilih  Sogers,  a  Madame 
Biichner,  and  Yakub  esh  Shellaby.  We  passed 
a  very  pleasant  evening,  leaving  at  cloven  o'clock. 
Mis.  Rogers  is  a  very  nice  litUe  woman,  a  good  deal 
like  your  friend  (?)  Commissary  Fursc's  wile  in  man- 
ner and  figure,  if  not  exactly  in  face,  only,  if  any- 
thing, shorter  and  stouter :  if  she  goes  on,  she  will 
soon  equal  JMrs.  IJobinson  of  ^Mauritius.  We  had  the 
orthodox  roast  Turkey,  and  plum-pudding  and  mince 
pies,  with  plenty  of  champagne.  In  the  evening 
two  or  three  French  (or  foreign)  ladies  joined 
the  party,  and  a  Eussian  artist,  who  played  to  us 
several  times  on  the  piano  very  nicely  indeed. 
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Altogether,  we  passed  a  very  pleasant  Christmas. 

[Unhappily  the  last  Dr.  Beke  lived  to  spend.]  Our 
only  regret  was,  that  you  were  not  with  me  as 
at  Damascus.  I  invited  myself  to  dine  with  £ogei8 
this  day  twelve  years  agun  I 

Decvmher  26. — I  got  up  this  morning  none  the 
worse  for  my  holiday-nuiking.  At  teu  o'clock  I 
went  to  the  Consulate  and  had  a  quiet  talk  with 
Mr.  Rogers.  Of  course  Ae  can  do  nothing,  and  I 
explained  at  starting  that  I  did  not  speak  to  him 
as  Consul,  but  aa  au  old  Irieud,  whoso  advice  I  am 
in  need  of.  He  seemed  to  think  that  General 
Stanton  might  perhaps  be  induced  to  interfere 
on  my  behalf,  and  he  gave  me  a  valuable  hint. 
The  Viceroy  has  several  steam-tugs  in  the  Suez 
Canal,  one  of  which  might  be  big  enough  for  my 
purpose,  as  they  are  in  the  habit  of  carrying  pas- 
sengers ;  80  that  if  the  Viceroy  should  object  to  give 
me  a  big  steamer,  he  might  at  all  events  let  me  have 
one  of  these  little  ones.  As  he  said  it  was  now  a 
good  time  to  see  General  Stanton,  I  went  from 
the  Consulate  direct  to  his  house,  which  is  close  by 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Esbekiah.  And  here 
begins  act  the  second  of  my  historical  drama  I 
General  Stanton  received  me  in  a  more  than 
courteous  manner.    He  was  writing  a  letter. 
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which  he  asked  my  permission  to  finish,  ofiering 
me  a  cigar  meauwhile ;  and  when  lie  had  sent 
that  he  began  talking  of  my  expedition  in 
the  most  friendly  manner.  He  had  read  my 
pamphlet  halfway  through  in  the  train  from 
iVlexandria,  and  as  far  as  lie  bud  goue  he  thought 
my  reasons  were  most  cogent.  We  discussed  the 
matter  for  some  little  time,  looking  at  the  map, 
and  I  pointing  out  the  site  of  Monnt  Sinai ;  and 
then  1  proceeded  to  tlie  object  of  my  visit.  1  bad 
hardly  explained  what  I  wanted,  when  he  said 
that  he  thought  the  Viceroy  ought  and  wovild  give 
me  a  steamer,  and  volunteered  to  speak  to  His 
Highness,  (ind  also  to  Nubar  Pasha,  to  that  eflfect. 
The  Viceroy,  be  said,  would  be  doiug  a  great  ser- 
vice to  science ;  and  besides,  his  sending  a  steamer 
to  Akaba  would  give  him  an  opportunity  of  show- 
ing his  flag  there,  which  he  might  not  dislike  to 
avail  liimself  of.  Akaba,  General  Staunton  says, 
belongs  to  Egypt.  ^  I  doubt  it  But  whether  or 
not,  it  is  just  on  the  Turkish  frontier,  and  the 

Viceroy  nii<dit  bo  t^lad  of  such  an  cxcuae  for  «xoin<r 
.■      00  00 

there  and  exercising  a  little  bit  of  authority  under 
the  guise  of  rendering  assistance  to  a  distinguished 

'  lu  the  adju:«tuiciit  of  tlie  £ii«tern  Questiuu  abuut  to  li«  di^cus^ed 
It  the  ai^ioacbiug  Congres?,  this  question  will  be  an  important  one 
to  decide. 
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finglish  traveller.  The  Sultan  would  iiave  no  pre- 
tence for  finding  fault  with  him  for  doing  so.  la 

not  all  this  good  ?  For  my  part  I  felt  inciiued  to 
throw  up  my  hat  for  joy;  but  of  course  I  con- 
fined myself  to  thanking  General  Stanton  for  his 
very  groat  kinducsb.  In  mentioning  to  him  that 
Mr.  Poulett  Scrope  was  one  of  the  kind  patrons  of 
my  expedition,  he  said  he  knew  him  well,  but 
tbought  ho  was  dead.  He  was  the  colleague,  as 
member  of  Parliament  for  Stroud,  with  General 
Stanton's  father.  After  this  we  talked  politics, 
and  beiug  both  CoDservatives,  we  pulled  well  to- 
gether in  this  respect  likewise.  Then  I  broached 
the  Libyan  Desert  scheme,  and  showed  him  on  the 
map  of  Afrira  the  politieal,  elimatie,  and  humani- 
tarian advantages  of  it.  From  his  manner, 
I  more  than  suspect  the  Khedive  has  a  political 
olijoct  in  Dr.  Kohlfs's  expedition/  and  would  be 
glad  to  have  other  motives  suggested  for  justifying 
it  to  the  world.  The  Greneral  is  to  see  Nubar  Pasha 
to-day,  and  may  then  perhaps  mention  the  subject 
of  my  expedition.  He  must»  of  course,  speak  to 
him  before  addressing  himself  to  the  Khedive. 

After  liinclieon  Milne  and  I  called  on  Mrs. 
Rogers,  and  then  I  went  alone  to  pay  my  respects 
to  Mrs.  Stanton.    She  received  me  very  kindly, 

'  Dr.  Qerbard  Kohlfd  id  now  organising  a  fresh  expedition. 
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and  asked  particularly  after  you,  and  was  very 
sorry  to  hear  you  had  become  auch  an  invalid.  I 
had  a  long  talk  with  her  about  my  affair,  in  which 
she  seemed  much  interested,  but  she  said  she 
feared  I  should  meet  with  much  opposition  on 
account  of  the  novelty  of  mj  views.  When  I 
came  back  to  the  hotel,  I  saw  a  dragoman  recom- 
mended by  Takiib,  and  afterwards  Gook*s  (the 
tourist's)  manager,  Alexander  Howard,  a  Syrian. 
Then  I  came  to  my  room  to  write  to  you.  The 
mail  is  in  from  Brindisi,  and  I  hope  to  hear  from 
you. 

December  27. — Yesterday  afternoon,  after  I  bad 
finished  my  letter  of  the  23d  to  the  26th,  which 
accompanies  this,  I  received  your  dear  letter  of 
the  1 8th,  and  regret  exceedingly  to  hear  such  bad 
accounts  of  your  health.  Pray  do  not  delay  a 
moment  consulting  a  doctor :  1  trust  to  hear  you 
have  done  so  when  you  next  write,  and  that  you 
will  be  able  to  give  me  a  more  favourable  report, 
for  I  am  most  anxious  011  the  subject.  You  really 
must  keep  well  while  1  am  away.  If  all  goes  right, 
as  I  now  hope,  it  will  not  be  long  before  I  am  back 
with  you.  What  you  tell  me  about  Hickie  k  Co. 
is  most  vexing  :  I  shall  write  to  Messrs.  Tod,  Kath- 
bone,  &  Co.  on  the  subject.  Apai't  from  the  extra 
expenses  which  I  siiall  try  to  avoid,  I  hardly  think 
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there  will  be  very  much  delay,  and  as  it  is  only  the 
case  of  instruments  that  has  gone  to  Liycrpool,  why 
that  does  not  veiy  much  Bignifyi  as  I  shall  not 
want  them  till  I  start  on  my  journey.  Yowr  case 
I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Mr.  M.'s  couduct,  with  respect  to  my  article, 
18  really  too  bad.  The  fact  is,  he  has  no  faiih 
in  my  discoyery,  or  in  the  success  of  my  expe- 
dition ;  but,  inshaUah,  we  will  teach  him  better 
yet.  I  am  sorry  indeed  to  hear  you  have  been 
so  unsuccessful  with  respect  to  subscriptionB 
for  my  expedition.  I  fear  with  you  that  you  will 
not  get  anything  more  now:  I  must  see  whether  T 
cannot  meet  with  some  more  friends  here  like  Colonel 
Morrieson.  I  had  last  night  a  long  conversation 
with  the  Mr.  Norris  about  whom  I  wrote  to  you  in 
my  last  letter,  and  who  seems  greatly  interested  in 
my  expedition.  He  looked  into  my  parai^hlet  whilst 
with  Nubar  Pasha,  and  wished  he  could  read  it 
through,  so  I  lent  him  a  copy,  which  he  took  forth- 
with to  his  room  to  read.  I  shall  have  to  tell  you 
more  about  him  by  and  by.  What  you  say  in 
your  letter  about  the  Khddive  having  an  eoccute 
for  going  to  Akaba/  &c.,  is  exactly  what  General 
Stanton  said;  so  this  shows  what  a  clever  little 

>  See  Tk>kc'»  "  French  niul  English  in  the  Sed  Sea."  Second 
Edition,  1862.  Taylor  &  Fraueia. 
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woman  you  are.  Let  me  first  get  the  steamer,  and 
then  of  course  1  sbuU  iisk  for  a  lirmaii  addressed  to 
the  Governor  of  Akaba,  ordering  him  to  provide 
me  with  whatever  is  necessary. 

Aud  now  about  mjsulf.  I  am  quite  well,  aud 
my  leg  is  going  on  quite  well  too.  It  has  been 
raining  on  and  off  all  the  night ;  this  is  a  novelty 
in  Cairo,  where  it  used  neocr  to  rain  :  the  culti- 
vation and  the  trees  are  the  cause  of  it  Mr.  Norris 
says  that  in  1850  there  were  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lions ol  acres  under  cultivation,  and  now  there  are 
five  millions  I  Ue  is  an  American  settled  in  Paris, 
and,  if  I  am  to  believe  all  he  tells  me,  he  is  an 
agent  of  the  Freucii  Government,  or  at  all  oveuLa 
was  so  at  the  time  of  the  investment  of  Paris, 
when  he  says  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the 
several  Powers  of  Eurojje  having  a  credit  of  seven 
millions  of  francs.  I  fancy  this  is  rather  **  tall " 
talk ;  but  at  all  events,  he  seems  to  be  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  Khedive  aud  hi.s  Ministers.  We  had 
a  good  deal  of  conversation  about  my  expedition  and 
myself.  He  said  that  Nubar  Pasha  was  favourably 
disposed  towards  me,  oiilt/  he  could  not  encourage 
the  Khedive  in  patronising  enterprises  like  mine 
that  are  constantly  being  brought  before  him.  The 
Khedive  is  overhead  and  ears  in  debt;  money  is 
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getting  Bcaicer  eveij  day,  and  a  stop  muBt  be  made 
to  all  unneceasary  ezpeuditnre.  So,  enterprises  like 

mine  are  not  to  be  cncourai^ed,  and  the  KheJive  is 
to  squautU  r  two  or  three  millious  on  the  marria<^e 
of  his  daughters,  as  he  did  last  year,  and  is  likely 
to  do  again  this  year.  He  is,  however,  a  veiy  kind 
man,  and  if  I  were  introtlueeil  to  him,  and  he  were 
in  the  humour,  he  would  grant  me  all  I  requested. 
Mr.  Noiris  recommended  that  I  should  get  General 
Stanton  to  introduce  me,  or  to  speak  to  him  for 
me.  And  as  he  questioned,  I  said  I  had  seen, 
and  spoken  to  him  on  the  subject.  Norris 
was  anxious  to  know  what  he  had  said,  but 
I  only  told  him  that  the  General  had  ez> 
pressed  himself  not  unfavourably,  but  of  course 
with  jH'rsun.s  in  hi.s  position  it  was  necessary  to  be 
diplomatic,  and  speak  in  general  terms,  which  led 
to  a  long  talk  about  diplomacy  and  his  (Norris's) 
experience,  &c.  If  he  was  fishing,  he  did  not  catch 
much.  1  shall  see  him  again  when  he  has  read  my 
pamphlet  I  asked  him  to  allow  me  to  pay  my 
respects  to  Madame,  who  has  come  to  Egypt  for 
her  health.  They  are  lodging  in  this  hotel,  where 
they  have  been  since  October.  I  hear  that  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland  and  ]\lr.  Pender  are  coming 
here  next  month.   They  built  the  house  in  which 
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the  Consul- General  is  living,  and  which  he  rents  of 
them.  This  is  a  little  speculation  of  theirs.  The 
Kh^ve  gom  them  the  laud,  and  asked  them  to 
build.  He  is  altering  the  Frank  quarter  entirely. 
Shepheard's  Hotel  is  no  longer  on  the  Esbekiah.  I 
assure  you,  you  would  not  know  the  place.  1  shall 
now  close  my  letter  and  put  it  in  the  box  so  that  it 
may  go  by  the  twelve  o'dock  mail  to  Alexandria. 
We  are  not  always  sure  here  about  the  departure 
from  Alexandria,  as  it  depends  on  the  arrivid  of  the 
India  mail  at  Suez,  whence  it  goes  through  direct, 
without  passing  tibrough  Cairo.  The  English  post- 
office  in  this  city  is  now  abolished,  and  our  letters 
have  to  be  sent  through  the  Egyptian  post-office. 
I  do  not  mean  to  write  to  the  "Athenssum"  again 
till  I  hear  what  the  editor  has  done  with  my  letter 
from  Alexandria.  It  is  not  raining  now,  but  it 
is  miserably  cold,  tind  the  streets  are  filthily 
dirty.  I  have  written  to  Messrs.  Tod,  Eathbone,  & 
Ck>.,  and  hope  to  have  the  case  of  books,  at  all 
events,  in  a  day  or  two;  but  it  may  be  a  week 
or  more  before  I  get  the  case  of  instruments. 

December  28. — After  I  had  posted  my  letter  to 
you  yesterday,  the  rain  still  continued,  with  hail. 
Signor  Battisti,  who  came  in  from  Alexandria  in 
the  evening,  said  they  had  had  hailstones  there  as 

N 
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big  as  the  end  of  one's  finger  1  Of  course  there 
was  no  stirring  out  of  the  house.  I  was  glad  he 
came  iu,  so  that  I  might  have  a  chat  with  him  over 
the  fire,  round  which  all  the  visitors  in  the  house 
crowded  after  dinner  and  remained  till  bedtime. 
There  was  no  performauce  at  the  Opera  ou  account 
of  the  weather  1  To-daj  it  is  fine,  but  the  streets 
are  full  of  mud  almost  over  one's  ankles.  I  went 
out,  nevertheless,  before  church  to  see  Mr.  Bejerld 
and  Mr.  Jacques  Oppenheim:  the  former  said 
that  Nnbar  Pasha  would  be  willing  to  assist  me 
were  it  not  for  tlie  expi  use,  which,  he  says,  would 
be  £2000  at  least!  1  recurred  to  mj  conver- 
sation about  my  scheme  for  flooding  the  Libyan 
Desert  as  a  means  of  abolishing  the  slave 
trade,  &c.  At  first  he  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
but  afterwards  listened  more  attentively,  though 
he  said  that  the  Viceroy  had  no  money  for  such 
schemes.  I  replied  that  I  did  not  propose  he 
should  spend  money,  for  that  I  thought  the  Eng- 
lish philanthropists  would  back  such  an  enterprise ; 
and  I  suggested  that  he  should  mention  it  to  the 
Eh^ive.  He  laughed  and  said  that  His  Highness 
and  he  were  at  war — they  did  not  even  speak  I 
We  know  what  the  end  of  this  will  be.  When  the 
Eh^ive  gets  over  his  displeasure,  because  they 
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have  not  been  willing  or  able  to  supply  him  with 
all  the  mouej  he  wuuU,  they  will  Le  better  friends 
than  ever.  I  explained  that  I  did  not  put  this 
forwaid  as  a  scheme  from  which  I  wished  to 
derive  any  personal  advantage:  what  I  did  was 
purely  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  in  the 
interest  (as  I  fully  believed)  of  His  Highness.  I 
shall  see  De  Lesseps  about  it,  and  also  about  the 
Suez  Canal  steamers :  I  think  I  shall  at  all  events 
be  able  to  get  one  of  these.  Mr.  Beyerl^  promised 
he  would  still  try  to  move  Nubar  Pasha;  but  that 
General  Stanton  could  hardly  fail  of  success  if  he 
really  took  the  matter  up.  He  and  his  partner 
had  intended  calling  on  me  yesterday  but  for  the 
weather,  and  the  latter  said  it  was  their  purpose  to 
do  so  to-day,  but  I  begged  them  not  to  trouble  as 
I  was  going  to  church.  I  suppose  I  shall  see  them 
to-morrow.  G^eneral  Stanton  was  not  at  church, 
so  I  presume  he  was  busy  with  the  mail,  which  did 
not  leave  till  after  two  p.m.  Letters  at  the  post- 
office  were  in  time  till  noon.  I  posted  mine  yester- 
day, because  I  was  told  it  was  safer  to  do  so,  on 
account  of  the  fieaks  the  Post-Ofiice  Company  play 
when  the  steamers  are  behind  time.  I  could  still 
have  posted  another  letter  had  there  been  any 
necessity  for  it 
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The  Consul  was  at  church,  but  he  came  in  late, 

Laviug  had  to  go  to  the  Khedive.  The  Consul- 
General  will  be  going  theie  too,  aa  he  most  pay  his 
respects  after  his  long  absence.  I  have  been  for^ 
tuuati;  in  pushing  on  to  Cairo  at  the  very  moment 
they  both  arrived  here.  I  omitted  to  mention  that 
yesterday  afternoon  I  called  on  Mrs.  Norris,  as  I 
had  requested  permission  to  do  when  T  lent  Norris 
my  pamphlet  He  was  not  in,  so  1  had  to  intro- 
duce myself,  which  I  had  no  difficulty  in  doing,  as 
we  were  already  on  bowing  terms  from  meeting  so 
frequently. 

After  church  I  went  to  look  De  Lesseps  up.  I 

was  told  he  was  at  the  New  Hotel,  and  there  they 
sent  me  to  the  Hotel  Koyal,  whence  I  was  for- 
warded to  the  Hotel  d'Orient,  the  hotel  at  which 
he  had  really  been,  but  is  no  longer,  he  having 
gone  to  Ismailia  (pronounced  Ismaileeyah)  three  or 
four  da3r8  ago.  He  is  expected  back  in  a  week  or 
ten  days ;  I  think,  however,  of  running  over  to 
IsmailjA  to  see  him.  I  will  jot  down  some  notes 
here  which  I  made  on  my  journey  from  Alex- 
andria. 

The  country  is  so  changed  since  I  first  knew  it^ 
that  it  does  not  seem  the  same :  it  is  well  cul- 
tivated, and  looks  most  rich  and  flourishing,  being 
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well  watered  from  cauals  aud  ditches.  1  obscrv  ed 
ft  rode  waj  of  possmg  the  water  from  one  ditch  to 
another ;  two  men  held  the  ends  of  a  cord,  in  the 
middle  of  which  was  a  basket,  which  they  swung 

backwards  aud  forwards,  and  so  scooped  the  water 
out  Many  of  the  Tillages  were  much  improyed, 
and  theie  were  signs  of  houses  for  the  laboureis, 
approaching  more  to  a  European  type  than  the 
mud  huts  in  which  they  have  hitherto  lived.  Some 
of  the  native  villages  seemed  deserted,  and  the  huts 
falling  into  decay.  When  the  Israelites  built  the 
cities  for  Pharaoh  of  mud,  bricks,  and  straw,  I 
should  like  to  know  how  long  they  could  have 
lasted,  and  what  traces  we  ore  liiiely  to  find  of 
them.  There  was,  I  am  told,  an  exodus  of  feUahs 
in  the  time  of  Mohammed  Ali,  in  consequence  of 
his  opprt  ssioii,  which  was  the  primary  cause  of  the 
Syrian  war.    1  must  sec  to  this. 

The  reason  of  the  rains  which  now  visit  this 
country  so  much  more  than  formerly  appears  to  be 
the  greater  cultivation,  and  also  the  planting  of 
trees,  which  not  only  line  the  road,  but  are  in  parts 
so  plentiful  as  to  give  it  almost  the  appearance  in 
places  of  being  well  wooded :  it  certainly  does  not 
look  like  Egypt.  In  the  villages  far  aud  near  one 
sees  the  tail  chimneys  of  factories,  which  tend  to 
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increase  the  illusion,  though  the  mixture  with  them 
of  the  native  mud  huts  soon  destroys  the  charm. 
Ophthalmia,  the  great  curse  of  the  country,  is  cer- 
tainly on  the  decrease,  being  not  only  less  frequent, 
but  also  in  a  milder  form.    The  railway,  above  all, 
is  a  great  civiliser,  from  its  opening  up  the  country, 
facilitating  the  transport  of  its  produce,  and  bring- 
ing the  people  of  one  part  into  communication  with 
those  of  another.    We  had  a  delightful  ride  ttom 
Alexandria  to  Cairo,  having  the  carriage  entirely  to 
ourselves  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  and 
the  weather  being  delightfully  cool  and  pleasant 
The  cotton  harvest  is  just  over,  and  the  people  are 
busy  clearing  and  ploughing  tlic  land,  an  animated 
and  lively  scene.    In  one  place  we  saw  a  camd 
drawing  the  plough  1    In  others,  the  cattle  were 
taking  their  fill  of  the  rich  pasture,  which  they 
seemed  to  have  possession  of  ac?  libitum.   Of  course 
there  is  a  dark  side — perhaps  many  dark  sides — to 
the  picture,  but,  looking  on  the  surface  only,  there 
is  an  appearance  of  great  material  prosperity,  and 
the  balance  must  certainly  be  of  good. 

Yonis  Ibrahim,  a  dragoman,  recommended  to  me 
by  Yakub  esh  Shellaby,  has  been  with  me  to-day  to 
let  me  know  his  terms.  He  has  the  modesty  to  talk 
of  £8  per  day,  for  one  month,  that  is,  £248.  1 
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only  wish  he  may  get  it,  or  rather,  I  wisli  I  had  it 
to  give — aud  then  I  would  not.  I  told  him  bo  ; 
when  he  proposed  that  I  ehonld  take  the  expenses 
on  myself,  and  pay  him  only  for  his  personal  ser- 
vices. I  asked  bim.  how  much  he  expected,  when 
he  hinted  at  his  having  been  paid  £25  a  month  by 
the  Egyptian  GoYemment»  for  accompanying  some 
of  the  railway  suireyors  in  Upper  Egypt.  Clearly 
this  gentleman  is  too  high-priced  f  or  me  ;  but  he  is 
a  respectable  and  intelligent  man,  has  been  seyeral 
times  to  Akaba»  Petra,  Ma'an,  &c.,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  would  do  his  work  well. 

December  29. — This  morning,  1  went  to  the 
French  Consulate  to  inquire  after  M.  de  Lesseps. 
He  is  on  the  Suez  Canal  somewhere,  and  is  expected 
back  in  a  few  days.  I  thought,  and  still  think,  of 
writing  to  him,  appointing  to  see  him  at  Ismailia; 
but  on  inquiry,  I  find  the  journey  would  occupy  a 
whole  day  and  the  return  another,  costing  a  pound 
sterling  each  way,  and  a  third  day  would  be  occupied 

witli  him.  This  would  involve  the  hotel  bill  for  two 
nights,  in  addition  to  the  expenses  of  my  room 
here  at  Cairo,  so  that  I  question  whether  it  would 
be  prudent  to  chance  the  journey.  I  will  write  to 
him,  however,  to  know  when  he  may  be  expected 
here. 
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This  morning  I  have  been  to  Boulak  to  see  the 

Egyptian  Museum,  aud  also  to  have  a  talk  with 
Mariette  Bey,  the  Director,  as  you  know.  I  looked 
over  the  Museum,  but  did  not  succeed  in  finding 
M.  i\lariette,  as  he  was  a])sent  with  the  Viceroy, 
and  the  people  in  charge  did  not  know  when  he 
would  be  back.  The  principal  object  of  my  curio- 
sity was  tlie  grou|i  Mariette  discovered  at  San  (the 
Zoau  of  Scripture)  of  the  remains  of  my  Mitzrites — 
his  Hy ksoB — ^who  were  evidently  allied  to  the  Philis- 
tiues,  and  worshipped  the  same  Ji,^i-go(\,  Dngon. 
They  are  very  interesting  and  important,  confirm- 
ing, as  they  do,  my  identification  of  the  position  of 
^Milzraim.  1  was  accompanied  by  ^Ir.  ^lihic,  who 
had,  however,  found  his  way  thither  a  day  or  two 
ago,  before  the  rain.  He  is  extremely  well  informed 
on  other  subjects  besides  geology,  having  been 
educated  at  King's  College,  London,  besides  acquir- 
ing mechanical  knowledge  in  Lancashire,  of  which 
county  he  is  a  native.  He  is  rather  backward,  so 
that  he  does  not  make  the  most  of  himself,  like 
somebody  else  I  know,  so  that  he  requires  drawing 
out :  but  I  find  his  company  very  useful  to  me, 
and,  in  talking  over  matters,  1  obtain  many  a  valu- 
able hint  from  him.  He  has  now  gone  off  with 
his  hammer  to  look  at  the  mountains  near  here, 
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whicb,  however,  I  expect  he  will  find  to  be  further 

off  than  he  calculates  od  ;  but  he  1kv>  good  legs, 
and  knows  how  to  use  them.  He  also  knows  how 
to  talk,  and  is  gradnaUy  disseminatiDg  my  views 
among  the  people  in  the  hotel,  with  whom  he  mixes 
more  than  I  do.  I,  too,  do  my  best  to  be  sociable. 
Fancy  an  American  telling  him  that  he  looked  on 
me  as  a  loiig-headed,  matter-of-fact  Yorkshire- 
manl 

I  meet  Beveial  persons  who  daim  acquaintance 

with  me.  One  is  Dr.  Grant,  aii  American  phy.sician, 
who  says  he  lodged  with  us  at  Williams*s,inthe  Shou- 
bra  road,  in  1865 ;  another  is  Mr.  Gibbs,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  teK'firaph,  who  tells  nie  tliut  the  P.  and 
O.'s  Southampton  steamer  has  been  forced  by  the 
weather  to  proceed  direct  to  Port  Said,  without 
putting  in  at  Alexandria  to  land  mails  and  pas- 
sengers, and  my  box  of  books,  &c.,  which  will  have 
to  be  landed  at  Ismailia,  or  it  may  be  at  Suez. 
This  is  annoying,  though,  under  the  circumstances, 
the  delay  is  not  so  important  as  it  might  have  been. 
It  is  strange  that  I  have  not  fallen  in  with  my 
iriend  Colonel  Morrieson:  he  came  on  to  Cairo 
the  day  before  me,  and  I  certainly  understood  he 
would  be  at  the  New  Hotel,  but  he  is  not  there. 
In  the  afternoon  I  wrote  to  M.  de  Lesseps,  asking 
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him  when  he  would  be  in  Cairo,  and  when  I  oonld 

see  him  after  his  aiTival. 

After  dinner  Milne  and  I  went  and  paid  a  visit 
to  Mr.  Frank  Dillon  at  the  Hotel  du  Nil.  He  asked 
particularly  after  you,  and  hoped  to  see  you  and 
me  at  his  studio  at  Kensington  after  his  and  my 
return  to  England.  He  gave  me  a  photograph  of 
an  intmioT  of  a  "  native  "  house  which  I  shall  bring 
home  to  you.  There  is  a  story  attached  to  it,  which 
I  need  not  tell  you  now.*  Milne  bad  been  out, 
but  did  not  get  as  far  as  the  mountains,  having 
been  stopped  by  the  cemetery  of  ancient  Cairo 
which  they  have  been  cutting  through,  exposing 
thousands  of  human  skulls  and  bones.  Dillon  will  go 
there  to  see  them.  I  suggest  that  it  would  make  a 
fine  sketch  of  the  "  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death." 

Deeemher  30. — Last  night  I  looked  through 
Mariette  Bey's  "  History  of  Egypt,"  a  little  work  of 
which  I  bought  a  copy  yesterday  at  the  Museum. 
To  my  great  gratification  I  find  he  substantially 
agrees  with  me  as  to  the  fact,  that  the  Israelites 
were  not  in  bondjigc  under  the  Egyptians,  but 
under  the  Hyksos,  or  Shepherd  Kings,  who  were  of 
a  different  race.   Thus  I  am  right  in  saying  that 

*  The  ptor)'  WIS,  that  the  mom  fitted  up  in  such  a  1  li nroughly  «»• 
WUil  si^y^  ^  Mr.  Dillon's  own  room  at  ISouth  Keiisuigtx)ii ! 
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every  sbeph^rd  was  not  an  "  abomination/*  as  our 
English  (and  every  other)  version  has  it,  but  of  a 
separate  and  respectee^  class.  I  must  see  Mariette, 
and  so  I  have  sent  a  note  to  him  this  morning 
requesting  an  interview.  He  stands  well  with  the 
Kh^ve,  and  may  be  able  to  help  me  with  him. 
I  have  heard  nothing  yet  from  Greneral  Stanton.  I 
trust  that  no  news  is  good  news.  Having  received  an 
answer  £rom  Mariette  Bey  that  he  was  mostly  visible 
in  the  afternoon,  I  took  a  carriage  after  lunch  to  Bou- 
lak,  but  he  had  not  come  back  from  Abdin,  where  he 
was  with  the  Kh^ve :  but  I  was  told  I  could  see 
him  at  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  Milne 
has  been  out  into  the  country  with  Mr.  Waller,  the 
American  artist,  and  has  brought  home  a  very 
pretty  sketch  he  has  made.  He,  like  me,  is  most 
anxious  to  be  off  and  at  work,  as  he  wants  to  get 
back  to  England  for  his  Newfoundland  engagement 
in  the  spring. 

Just  as  I  came  back  from  Boulak,  the  Khedive's 
mother  passed  in  a  carriage  and  four,  with  her 
ladies  in  waiting  following  in  two  other  carriages 
and  pairs,  with  syces  and  outriders  carrying  gold 
and  silver  sticks^  and  followed  by  a  number  of  atten- 
dants, quite  a  state  affair.  My  coachman  had  to 
stop  his  horses  while  she  passed.     Just  before 
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dinner  I  was  standing  in  the  Hall,  when  General 

Stanton  and  Mr.  Rogers  called  for  Mr.  Vivian 
aud  Mr.  Elliott,  who  are  staying  at  this  hotel  The 
General  had  just  time  to  say  to  me  &at  he  had 
seen  Nubar  Pasha,  who  had  promised  to  speak  to 
the  Viceroy,  though  he  did  not  expect  much  good 
firom  it  He  had  intended  to  call  on  me  to  tell  me, 
bnt  had  not  had  time.  This  is  not  very  encour- 
aging. In  fact,  I  fear  I  shall  not  succeed.  What 
I  shall  do  if  the  Viceroy  refuses  I  really  do  not 
know. 

Selim,  the  son  of  our  old  dragoman,  Mikhail 
Hen^,  has  been  offering  his  services  as  dragoman. 
He  asks  £7  per  diem,  and  says  it  will  take  fifteen 
days  to  Akaba  alone  I  What  am  1  to  do  ?  I  am 
quite  bewildered.  My  only  chance  seems  to  be  a 
smaU  boat.  Meanwhile  time  runs  on,  and  I  am 
dipping  deeper  and  deeper  into  my  scanty  purse. 

December  31. — ^This  morning  I  was  up  before 
seven,  had  my  breakfast  in  my  room,  and  was  off 
to  Marietta  Bey.  A  lovely  morning,  but  the  fog  so 
thick  that  one  could  not  see  fifty  yards  before  one ; 
the  sun,  however,  soon  cleared  it  off.  Mariette 
received  me  very  kindly,  and  we  had  a  long  talk 
together.  We  are  quite  of  one  opinion  as  to  the 
Israelites  and  Shepherd  Kings.   My  connecting  the 
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latter  with  the  Philistines  by  means  of  the  fish-god, 

Dagon,  was  somethiug  new  to  him,  and  he  said  he 
would  immediately  make  wm  petite  Stude  ^  deasus. 
As  to  my  expedition,  he  thought  the  Viceroy  might 
trive  me  a  vessel — be  has  two  iu  the  Red  Sea — but 
it  depends  entirely  on  Nuhar  Pasha.  They  are 
making  great  "economies/'  he  knows,  which  may 
stand  in  the  way,  but  he  thinks  it  might  be  done. 
He  recommends  me  to  speak  to  General  Stone,  an 
American  officer,  who  is  Acting  Minister  of  Public 
Works.  I  will  get  ^Ir.  Xorris  to  introduce  me.  I 
spoke  to  Maiiette  about  inundating  the  Libyan 
Desert  He  says  that  the  French  are  actually  at 
work  on  the  subject  of  inundating  the  Sahara,  be- 
hind Algiers,  by  means  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis.  It  is 
by  the  Greater  Syrtis,  or  Gulf  of  Sidra,  that  I  pro- 
pose inundating  the  Libyan  Desert. 

Whilst  I  was  writing  this  a  gentleman  was  an- 
nounced, and  on  my  requestmg  him  to  come  up  to 
my  room,  I  found  him  to  be  Dr.  Schweinfiirth,  a 
nice  young  man,  much  younger  than  I  had  any 
idea  of,  for  although  I  belieye  I  have  met  him  be- 
fore I  had  forgotten  what  he  was  like.  He  is  on 
his  way  to  the  Oasis  of  Khargeh,  or  Great  Oasis, 
and  will  start  the  day  after  to-morrow.  He  is  lodg- 
ing at  the  Hotel  du  Nil ;  and  hearing  of  my  being 
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here,  he  came  to  pay  his  respects  to  me.  We  had  a 
long  and  most  interesting  conversation  on  a  variety 
of  subjects  connected  with  his  journey  and  mine ; 
discussing  Baker,  Speke,  Lepsius,  Miani — the  last- 
named  is  just  dead,  having  gone  as  far  as  Scliwein- 
furth  himself.  One  curious  fact  he  told  me  is  that 
the  people  of  Upper  Egypt  confound  Lepsius  with 
the  Perisiun  King  Cambyses,  who  lived  three  or 
four  hundred  years  B.C.  I  Cambyses,  it  is  well 
known,  destroyed  the  statue  of  Memnon  and 
other  ancient  monuments.  Lepsius,  it  is  also  well 
known,  defaced  many  of  the  monuments  by  taking 
away  the  inscriptions  for  the  Berlin  Museum  some 
thirty  yeai*s  ago.  In  the  minds  of  the  ignorant 
feUaha  the  two  have  got  confused,  so  that  Lepsius  * 
is  reported  to  be  the  destroyer  of  the  statue  of 
Memnon  1  Such  is  "  tradition."  Therefore  we  may 
well  understand  how  the  people  of  Harran  have 
adopted  our  *'  Rebekah's  Well,"  and  made  it  that  of 
**  Abraham."  Schweinfurth  says  that  the  Viceroy 
rendered  him  no  assistance,  so  far  as  money  is  con- 
cerned: all  his  support  was  moral :  he  ordered  the  na- 
tives to  assist  him — tliat  is  all.  To  Rohlfs's  expedi- 
tion his  assistance  is  limited  to  ;^4000.  Sir  Samuel 
Baker's  Expedition  has  cost  the  Viceroy  half-a- 
million  sterling  and  seven  hundred  lives,  to  no  pur- 
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pose,  or  rather,  it  has  done  harm  that  it  will  take 

long  to  remedy,  if  ever  I  lustead  of  putting  an 
end  to  alayery,  it  has  put  an  end  to  legitimate  com- 
merce. And  as  regards  science  and  geographical 
discovery,  he  has  done  absolutely  nothing.  I  gave 
Schweinfurth  a  copy  of  my  pamphlet,  and  have 
now  only  one  left  The  letters  by  the  Southamp- 
ton steamer  arrived  here  last  night  from  Suez,  so 
that  I  shall  be  hearing  about  my  things  soon,  I 
hope. 

This  morning  Selim  has  been  speaking  to  me 
again.  He  asks  ten  francs  per  day  for  himself,  I 
finding  everything.  This  would  make  three  hun- 
dred francs  per  month,  or  ^12,  Yonis  talked  of 
£2$  I  There  is  a  Mr.  Walter  M'Lellan,  a  manufac- 
turer, or  engineer  more  probably,  of  Glasgow,  who 
is  going  up  the  Nile  with  his  wife  and  daughter ; 
I  have  made  their  acquaintance  through  Milne,  who 
lent  him  his  copy  of  my  pamphlet  to  read.  He 
could  nut  then  give  it  the  attention  he  wished,  so  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  present  him  with  a  copy 
from  myself  with  which  he  was  much  pleased. 
He  is  a  friend  of  Livingstone's,  who  gave  him  a  copy 
of  his  work  on  the  last  day  of  185S,  in  return  for 
which  he  and  two  friends  made  him  a  present  of  a 
little  steam-engine,  with  flour-mill,  and  I  know  not 
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whiit  hesidt'rf.  He  Seems  mucli  interested  in  my 
expeditioD,  aud  may  assist  it  perhaps. 

After  luncheon  I  called  on  General  Stanton,  to 
hear  the  particulais  of  his  conversation  with  Nnbar 
Pasha.  The  latter  i^romised  to  speak  to  the  Vice- 
roy, but  may  Jotget  to  do  so,  iu  which  case  the 
G^eral  says  he  wUl  take  care  to  remind  him,  and 
he  would  speak  to  the  Viceroy  himself  if  eyer  he 
had  an  opportunit}  ;  but  of  course  he  could  not 
go  to  him  ou  purpose.  He  says  he  thinks  he  could 
and  ought  to  do  this  for  me.  Stanton  seems 
most  well  disposed,  and  I  must  hope  he  reaUj 
is  80.  He  says  I  am  too  early,  and  that  I  ought 
to  wait  till  the  middle  or  end  of  February.  But 
how  could  I  do  this,  espedally  as  I  want  to  be 
at  Akaba  at  the  Pascal  full  moon?  When  I 
went  in  he  presented  me  with  an  invitation  to 
dinner  to-morrow,  New-Year's  Day,  which  he  was 
just  going  to  send  out  to  me.  Of  course  I  ac- 
cepted it  with  thanks.  While  with  him,  Mr.  J 
Oppcnheim  came  in :  he  had  just  been  to  call  on 
me,  and  1  found  his  curd  on  my  return. 

MUne  is  hard  at  work  grubbing  in  the  cemetery 
and  the  mountains  beyond.  Thank  God  that 
amidst  all  my  troubles  I  keep  my  health.  During 
the  ruin  1  felt  a  little  rheumatic,  and  uo  wonder ; 
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but  now  T  am  all  right  again,  and  so  nimble  tbat  I 
can  run  down  the  marble  stairs  without  holding  on. 
I  don't  run  yeiy  fast  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that 
I  go  down  step  after  step  like  any  ether  yonng  man  t 
When  I  go  out  Mr.  Milne  is  always  very  careful 
to  give  me  his  arm,  which  I  found  especially  of  use 
when  I  came  home  at  night  from  Frank  Dillon's. 

This  afternoon  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
M  ,  via  Southampton,  dated  the  i6th,  apologis- 
ing for  not  inserting  my  article,  as  he  had  (dready 
stated  my  views  I  As  regards  the  article  on  New's 
work,  he  inserts  the  part  I  asked  him  to  omit  because 
it  is  "  too  good  to  be  left  out/'  and  then  he  leaves 
out  all  about  myself,  "  lest  he  should  suspect  the 
authorship."  Very  kind  of  him.  He  concludes  by 
saying,  "  When  yon  get  into  the  wilds  send  us  some 
letters,  and  oblige  yours  faithfully."  I  feel  in- 
dined  to  say,  I'll  see  yon  hanged  first/'  but  I  snp- 
pose  I  must  not  quarrel  with  my  bread  and  butter, 
I  shall  see   what  your  next  letter  says.  The 

Atlantic is  due  to-morrow ;  so,  after  all,  no  time 

will  have  been  lost  with  the  instruments.  Yakiib 

esh  Shellaby  wants  to  know  where  Lord  Francis 

Gonyngham  is,  as  he  wishes  to  write  to  him.  I 

will  see  if  I  can  find  out  for  him.   To-day  my 

pension  is  due.    To-morrow  1  will  get  Mr.  Rogers's 

o 
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certificate.  The  receipt  for  the  Puyniaster-Geueral 
IB  alieadj  made  out ;  but  I  think  I  must  not  send 
it  to  you,  as  I  hope  to  waiA  the  money  before  I 
could  hear  fn»iii  you  ;  and  after  all  the  loss  will  ap- 
parently not  be  greuter  than  ou  circular  uotes,  ou 
which  I  hear  it  is  two  per  cent.  I  ought  to  have 
brought  all  my  money  in  gold  napoleona,  which  go 
for  sixteen  shillings  sterliiig,  without  loss.  Pazienzaf 
Geueral  S.,  they  say,  is  uot  liked,  aud  will  soon 
have  a  fall  in  spite  of  the  favour  in  which  he  now 
stands.  I  hear  that  these  are  the  sentiments  of  the 
Americans,  of  whom  there  are  many  in  the  Viceroy's 
service,  as  well  as  of  the  native  cmployds.  I  must 
feel  my  ground  before  wishing  to  speak  to  him,  as 
from  the  character  given  of  him,  he  may  perhaps 
do  me  no  good. 

10.30  P.M. — I  have  been  readiug  in  my  room 
Mariette  Bey's  "  History  of  Egypt ; "  and  now,  be* 
fore  going  to  bed  for  the  last  night  this  year,  I  open 
my  desk,  and  sit  down  to  wish  you  a  happy  New 
Year,  aud  pray  that  God  may  bless  us  both,  aud 
make  us  more  happy  aud  prosperous  than  during 
the  yesi  that  is  now  ending.  I  am  very  miserable 
just  now,  but  I  trust  in  God  to  mend  my  condition. 
To  His  care  I  commend  us  both.  Again  and  again 
God  bless  you  1 
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CHAPTER  VL 

PBEPARATIONfl  ron  JOURNEY  TO  AKABA — RECEITIOJI  BY  THE  Kh6- 
DIVC— HIS  UIO0NEH8  GRANTS  DR.  BE&b's  KXPfiDlTION  TO  ARABIA 
vac  A88ISTANCB  OF  A  STBAMBB. 

January  i,  1874. — A  happy  New  Tear  to  you, 
my  darling  Milly.    My  best  wishes  to  all  at 

home.  I  saw  a  little  white  dog  in  the  sUk 
at  Boulak  yesterday  which  looked  spmethiDg  like 
our  Prinny.  About  ten  o'clock  I  called  on  Consul 
Bogers  on  business,  and  afterwards  went  to 

the  New  Hotel,  with  the  iutcntion  of  attending 
divine  service  ;  but  there  seemed  to  be  none. 
However,  on  looking  on  the  board,  I  found 
Colonel  Morrieson  to  be  in  the  hotel,  bo  I  went 
up  to  his  room  und  had  a  long  chat  with 
him.  Mr.,  l^lrs.,  and  Miss  M'Lellan  have  left  this 
afternoon  for  their  dahabiek  on  the  Nile,  in  which 
they  intend  remaining  until  they  receive  their 
letters  from  Eiighmd.  Mr.  M'Lellan  has  invited 
me  and  also  my  companion  to  visit  them  to-morrow 
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afternoon.    I  say  "  Miss "  M'Lellan ;  but  I  fiGUdcy 

she  is  married. 

In  the  afternoon  I  remained  at  home,  thinking 
over  an  aitide  for  the  "  Athenteam,"  which  I  began 
writing.  I  was  8top])ed  in  my  work  by  a  visit 
from  Colonel  Eyre,  one  of  the  passengera  by  the 
'  Simla,'  who  is  going  up  the  Kile ;  and  is  waiting 
for  his  baggage  which  was  to  come  to  Alexandria, 
per  *  Malwa,*  but,  like  mine,  it  has  gone  on  to  Suez. 
1  explained  to  him  iiuw  the  matter  stood  ;  and 
then  we  had  a  long  talk  about  my  expedition,  which 
lasted  till  it  was  nearly  time  to  dress  for  dinner. 
We  dined  at  7.30.  The  party  consisted  of  M.  CSarl 
Haag,  Mr.  Clarke,  the  chaplain  here,  Captain 
French,  Mr.  Gordon,  General  iStaiiton's  secretary, 
and  another  young  man  who  appears  to  have  been 
some  time  in  Egjrpt,  and  myselt  I  took  Mrs.  Stan- 
ton in  to  dinner ;  which  was  served  \  la  Russe,  but 
Was  nothing  very  special.  After  Mrs.  Stanton  had 
withdrawn  into  the  General's  study — ^the  only  room 
having  afire  <Aa<u*i^^  hwm — chibouques  were  brought 
in,  and  then  we  joined  '  the  lady.'  The  lame  was 
pretty  well  taken  up  in  exauiiniug  a  rather  large 
collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities — small  things — 
which  General  Stanton  has  been  collecting  from 
time  to  tune.   When  we  left  I  walked  with  Carl 
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Haag;  with  whom  I  had  some  oonveraatioii  respect- 
ing myself,  and  the  difficult  position  in  which  I 

find  myself  placed.  I  was  led  to  this  by  a  re- 
mark he  made  during  dinner  time,  about  what  he 
had  said  to  the  Viceroy  when  he  had  called  upon 
him  a  few  days  ago  :  and  I  botliouglit  me  that  if  / 
had  come  here  and  asked  to  be  presented  to  the 
Viceroy  simply  as  a  distinguished  traveller,  which 
General  Stanton  could  not  have  refused  me,  and 
then  had  broached  the  subject  of  my  expedition, 
and  asked  the  Viceroy  himself  for  assistance,  I 
should  have  been  spared  all  the  trouble  I  have  had, 
and  have  had  a  better  chance  of  success.  This  I 
explained  to  Haag,  who  saw  the  force  of  it  He 
suggested  that  I  should  ask  the  General  to  do 
80  even  now ;  and  said  that  if  he  could  do  any- 
thing to  help  me,  he  would.  This  was  very  kind 
of  him.  He  stands  well  with  the  principal  people 
here,  being  a  Mend  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  by 
whom,  I  believe,  he  was  introduced.  He  and  Mr. 
Vivian,  Mr.  Elliott,  and  Mr.  Rogers,  have  just  been 
up  the  Nile  in  the  Viceroy's  private  yacht  with  His 
Highness*s  personal  attendants,  The  Brindisi 
mail  arrived  at  Alexandria  to-day,  and  wbile  we 
were  at  table,  the  Consul-General's  despatch  box 
was  brought  in. 


If 
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ThiA  monung  I  received  a  note  from  Meases. 
Tod,  Rathbone,  ft  Co.  of  Alexandria,  say  lug  that 

my  riise  of  books  is  uoL  iu  the  manifti^t  of  the 
*  Malwa,'  nor  jet  of  the  following  Southampton 
steamer  '  Cathay/  which  had  jost  arrived.  I  have 
written  to  them  in  reply,  that  as  "  passenger's  bag- 
gage** it  would  not  be  entered  on  the  manifest 
At  luncheon  I  met  Milne,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for 
twenty-four  hours !  He  was  off  yesterday  afternoon 
fossilizing,  and  when  he  came  back  to  dinner,  I  was 
occupied  with  Colonel  Ejrre.  This  morning  he  was 
up  and  away  again  before  I  rose.  He  is  off  again 
somewhere  this  afternoon,  so  that  we  now  see  little 
of  one  another. 

About  4.30  P.M.,  as  I  had  just  finished  my 
article  for  the  "Athen»um,**  I  was  favoured 
with  a  visit  from  Miss  M'LeUan,  who  very 
kindly  came  to  say  her  father  was  waiting  to  take 
me  on  board  his  dahabieh  to  dine.  They  have 
a  splendid  boat,  with  eight  sleeping-bertihs,  and 
saloon  handsomely  furuishcd  with  sofas  on  the 
deck,  an  awning  and  side-curtains,  forming  a  large 
room.  They  club  with  another  fiunily  of  three 
persons,  and  Air.  M'Lellan  calculates  that  the  trip  of 
the  two  months  will  cost  them  £400,  or  £^00  for 
each  party.  How  you  would  like  such  a  trip  t  They 
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have  their  ladys-mftid,  with  dragoman,  native  ser- 
vant, and  cook ;  and  the  crew  consists  of  captain  and 
mate,  ten  men,  and  a  boy.  We  had  a  very  decent 
dinner,  and  the  crew  amnsed  (1)  ns  by  singing,  ac- 
companied by  the  tambourine  :  so  that  altogether  I 
passed  a  very  pleasant  ev  ening.  Mihie  was  invited 
also,  but  ihnnif'h  some  misuuderstandinjj  he  did  not 
come  till  after  dinner.  I  had  a  carriage  home, 
which  cost  four  shillings.  Both  Mr.  M'LeUan  and  his 
wife  gave  you  and  nic  a  most  pressing  invitation 
to  visit  them  at  Glasgow  in  the  course  of  next 
autumn.  When  I  returned  to  the  hotel  I  fiilly 
expected  to  find  letters  from  you,  but  there  were 
none.  I  feel  sure  that  you  have  written,  and  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  Tods  of  Alexandria  delayed  a 
post  in  sending  them  on. 

January  3. — Finding  no  letters  from  you  when 
I  went  downstairs  to  breakfast  at  8.30,  as  soon  as 
I  had  finished  I  took  a  donkey-boy  and  went  off 
to  Moski  to  inquire.  I  there  found  Mr.  W.  sorting 
the  letters  received  last  night,  one  of  them  being 
for  me,  which  he  was  on  the  point  of  sending  oil'. 
It  was  yours  of  Christmas-day,  from  which  I  am 
rejoiced  to  see  that  you  are  hetier.  What  you 
t«ll  me  of  there  being  no  further  subscriptions  to  my 
expedition  is  very  discouraging.    I  really  do  not 
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know  what  to  do.    I  hurried  off  from  England  as  I 

did,  because  I  fearud  to  be  accused  of  wastiug  money 
and  time  that  ought  to  be  applied  to  another  purpose. 
I  am,  however,  far  worse  off  here,  for  I  am  spending 
five  times  as  much  as  I  should  iiave  doue  iu  England 
had  I  stayed  to  complete  the  collection  of  the 
necessary  funds ;  and  still  there  is  nothing  to  show 
for  it.  God  hel[)  me  1  I  am  almost  iu  despair  I 
From  Tod  &  Co/s  I  went  to  the  Bank  of  Egypt 
on  business. 

It  is  said  that  the  Khedive  talks  of  a  railway  to 
Khartum,  and  even  beyond,  to  which  I  see  no 
objection.  I  spoke  about  flooding  the  Libyan 
Desert,  which  struck  them  much,  and  they  recom- 
mended me  to  see  the  Khedive,  who  would  be  sure 
to  receive  me  well.  I  am  surprised  I  have  not 
heard  from  De  Lesseps  ;  1  suppose  he  is  away  from 
Ismailia.  On  my  way  back  home  I  called  on  Mr.  J. 
Oppenheim.  He  asked  me  how  I  progressed,  and 
I  told  him.  I  spoke  of  my  desire  to  see  tlie  Viceroy, 
and  asked  if  ihey  could  manage  it ;  but  he  said  no 
one  could  do  it  but  Greneral  Stanton,  who  could 
not  object  to  present  me  as  an  Euglish  traveller  of 
distinction ;  only  I  must  of  course  avoid  speaking 
of  my  expedition  in  the  first  instance.  The 
General  might  object  on  this  ground,  but  hardly 
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if  I  promised  not  to  broacli  tlie  subject  I  feel  the 
difficulty  of  my  position ;  but  I  must  not  leave  a 
stone  unturned.  Through  Nubar  Pasha  I  expect 
iiotliiiig,  though  lie  might  be  di.sposcd  to  help  mc 
if  he  saw  the  Khudive  well  disposed  towards  me. 
Mr.M'Lellan  called  at  luncheon  time  at  the  hotel  with 
his  daughter  to  inquire  for  letters,  and  to  take  leave. 
We  met  in  the  hall,  shook  hand.s,  and  had  a  few  words 
of  ordinary  conversation,  and  then  said  farewell. 

January  5. — Ease  your  mind  about  the  two 
cases.  I  have  just  received  from  Messrs.  Tod 
and  Co.  a  letter  fipom  Messrs.  Hickie,  encloeing 
the  key  of  the  box  you  seut  them,  which  fortu- 
natdy  they  did  not  send  by  the  '  Malwa,'  but  by 
the  following  week's  steamer,  the  *  Oathay.*  The 
bill  of  lading  of  the  bo.x,  j)er  *  Atlantic,*  is  also  en- 
closed, so  that  there  is  now  no  difficulty  in  my  going 
on  in  this  respect  Since  I  wrote  to  you  on  Satur- 
day I  have  been  thinking  seriously  over  my  posi- 
tion»  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  must 
go  forioard  imined  'uUebj,  let  the  consequences  be 
what  they  may.  If,  therefore,  there  is  not  a  pros- 
pect of  the  Kh^ve  giving  me  a  steamer  aJt  once 
to  perform  the  voyage  up  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  which 
I  so  much  desire,  I  have  deeidcd  on  going  on  to 
Suez,  and  chartering  a  native  boat,  or  buggolah.  I 
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know  what  they  are,  as  I  came  on  in  one  firom 

Djcddah  to  Suez  iu  1 843.  Ou  Saturday  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  West  inquiiing  about  the  Peninsula  and 
Oriental  Company's  Steamer  "Timsah/*  and  also 
about  a  buggalali. 

I  am  now  going  to  Messrs.  Oppenheim  and  to 
Greneral  Stanton  to  tell  them  my  determination. 
Tluougli  tlie  latter  I  shall  at  all,  events  be  able  to 
obtain  a  £rman  ordering  the  MtUsellim  (or  Gover- 
nor) of  £alaat-el- Akaba  to  help  me.  I  cannot  now 
tell  you  the  result,  as  I  must  post  this  letter  before 
I  go  out,  or  I  shall  be  too  late  for  the  Marseilles 
mail  But  I  have  thought  it  better  to  write  to 
you  about  the  cases,  so  as  to  preveut  you  from 
giving  yourself  any  further  anxiety  on  account  of 
this,  and  also  to  ease  your  mind  a  little  about 
myself.  All  will  be  for  the  best ;  I  trust  in  God. 
As  for  myself  I  have  confidence  in  the  knowledge 
that  I  am  acting  for  the  best  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  I  am  placed.    Mr.  Milne  is  going 

on  well  I  find  him  a  much  better  ardst  than  I  had 
any  idea  of ;  for  he  has  painted  some  very  pretty 

views  of  Cairo.  He  is  getting  a  little  nervous 
about  the  delay,  as  he  wants  to  be  back  in  England 
by  the  end  of  February  or  so.   Ton  know  our 

agreement,  or  uuderstaudiug,  was,  that  1  should  not 
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require  his  services  for  more  than  tliree  mouths, 

aud  ouc  mouth  has  already  expired  ! 

January  5. — The  few  lines  I  wrote  to  you  this 
morning,  via  Marseilles,  will  have  prepared  you  for 
what  I  have  now  to  communicate.    As  soon  as  1 
had  posted  my  letter  I  went  to  Oppenheim's,  and 
saw  Mr.  Beyerl^  and  Mr.  Jacques  Oppenheim ;  the 
former,  before  I  could  Bny  auy thing  to  him,  volun- 
teered the  advice  that  I  should  not  wait  in  expec- 
tation of  the  Viceroy's  agreeiug  to  my  request ;  but 
that  I  should  act  iudependently.    I  told  him  this 
was  what  I  intended  to  do,  and  that  I  had  come  to 
speak  to  him  about  a  firman  to  the  Mutsellim  of 
Akaba.    He  said  that  I  must  apply  for  it  through 
General  Stanton ;  but  that  he  would  back  it  with 
Ntibor  Pasha.    I  then  went  straight  to  General 
Stanton,  but  he  was  not  in,  po  I  directed  my  steps 
to  the  Consulate,  where  I  had  a  long  talk  with  my 
friend  Rogers.    He  said  that  he  oould  obtain  for 
me  a  letter  from  the  Governor  of  Cairo,  and  he 
would  also  give  me  one  to  him,  as  he  has  been  in 
correspondence  with  him,  though  he  does  not  know 
him  personally.    But  wlien  I  said  1  wanted  a  fir- 
man, he  replied  that  this  I  could  only  obtain 
through  the  Consul-GeneraL    So  everything  is 
centred  in  this  one  man. 
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However,  not  disheartened,  I  went  in  the  aftor- 
noon  to  General  Stantou,  who  immediately  said 
he  would  introduce  me  to  Nubar  Pa8ha»  and  ai  unce, 
if  I  pleased.   Whereupon  he  kindly  sent  off  to  the 
Minister's  to  know  whether  he  was  in  his  divan 
— at  the  Foreign  Oflice  ;  and  learn iug  in  the  affir- 
mative, he  at  once  took  me  off  with  him.  Nubar 
Pasha  received  me  most  courteously.  When  the 
General  asked  if  he  had  anything  to  say  about 
the  steamer,  he  shook  his  head ;  but  on  liis  telling 
him  that  I  had  decided  on  going  to  Akaba  in  a 
native  boat,  and  wanted  a  firman  to  the  €k>vemor 
of  Akaba,  he  immediately  replied  he  should  be 
happy  to  do  everything  in  his  power  for  me,  and 
would  take  the  necessary  steps  immediately.  Gene- 
ral Stanton  had  previously  said  to  me  that  he 
thought  the  firman  should  be  directed  to  the  Sheikh 
of  Akaba,  who  has  the  furnishing  of  camels,  &c.,  to. 
travellers  going  t  o  Petra,  but  to  this  I  objected,  say- 
ing that  I  imagined  the  Governor  would  be  the  best. 
The  Gonsul-Greneral  said  that  I  must  not  expect  the 
Government  to  order  liini  to  supply  me  with  camels, 
or  other  animals,  or,  in  fact,  to  do  anything  at  their 
expense;  but  this,  I  said,  I  wished  them  to  do; 
and  on  our  way  to  Nubar  Pasha's,  I  had  explained 
to  liim  how  1  was  circumstunced  as  to  the  limited 
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funds  at  my  disposal  for  the  expeditiou.  lie  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  that  mj  journey  was  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others ;  bnt  recollected  all  aboat  it  when 
I  remiuded  him  of  it. 

When  we  spoke  to  Nubar  Pasha,  the  General 
asked  who  was  the  proper  person  to  whom  the  firman 
should  be  addressed,  and  the  Minister  seemed  to 
think  it  was  the  Mutsellim ;  but  he  did  not  know 
anjrthing  positive  on  the  subject,  or  what  the  posi- 
tion of  that  officer  is,  or  the  strength  of  the  detach- 
ment under  his  command.  However,  he  promised 
he  would  see  that  everything  proper  was  done.  I 
had  spoken  to  the  General  about  the  Khedive,  and 
requested  him,  whilst  Nubar  Pasha  was  speaking  to 
some  one  else,  to  ask  His  Excellency  to  present  me ; 
but  he  replied,  that  I  had  better  do  this  myself. 
So  as  soon  as  Nubar  was  disengaged,  I  did  so, 
explaining  my  object,  which  was  to  speak  about 
the  Libyan  Desert,  and  promising  that  I  would  not 
broach  the  subject  of  my  own  expedition.  His 
Excellency  seemed  to  take  this  in  good  part,  and 
said  he  thought  the  Viceroy  would  be  glad  to  see 
me.  So  he  is  to  speak  to  His  Highness  and  let  me 
know.   On  this  I  took  my  leave. 

I  know  that  you  will  be  disappointed,  as  I  am 
myself:  but  what  is  to  be  done  otherwise  ?  I  must 
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inovc.  Evtn y  day  I  stay  here  I  am  diminishing  tbe 
funcU  for  the  journey ;  and  to  watt  for  a  favourable 
answer  firom  the  Khedive  would  be  simply  madness. 
Return  I  cannot,  without  liavinf^  done  what  I  came 
to  do.  As  long  as  I  was  waiting  for  my  instruments 
and  books  to  arrive  out,  I  could  make  an  excuse  to 
myself  for  waiting  for  the  Viceroy's  answer;  but 
now  that  this  excuse  no  longer  exists,  1  am  com- 
pelled to  look  Oie  naked  truth  in  the  face.  And  I 
cannot  but  admit  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
prospect  of  success.  Beyerl^  said  so  of  his  own  ac- 
cord ;  and  Nubar  Pasha  gave  me  so  to  understand 
this  afternoon.  Ue  had  not  spoken  to  the  Khedive, 
and  he  never  intends  to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  he 
would,  in  his  capacity  of  Mmister,  advise  His  High- 
ness not  to  comply  with  my  request  It  only  re- 
mains for  me  to  act  independently.  The  journey 
overland  I  cannot  undertake :  first,  because  I  am 
not  capable  of  it  physically ;  secondly,  because  of 
the  expense ;  and  thirdly,  because  I  want  to  make 
the  voyage  up  the  Gulf  of  Akaba.  The  sea  trip  will 
cost  me  very  much  less,  and  by  economy  and 
numagement,  I  flatter  myself  I  shall  be  able  to 
carry  it  into  execution.  I  can  bear  the  sea—like 
it,  in  fact.  But  there  will  be  little  of  sea,  for  the 
boat  will  coast  all  the  way,  anchoring  most  pro- 
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bobly  all  night,  and  taking  good  care  not  to  leave 
if  there  is  the  slightest  prospect  of  bad  weather.  I 
know  them  of  old.  If  we  are  rather  long  on  the 
voyage  it  cannot  be  helped.  On  every  account, 
then,  it  is  advisable  we  should  stast  at  once ;  and 
therefore,  having  now  made  up  my  miud,  you 
may  rely  on  it  I  shall  expedite  matters  as  much  as 
possible. 

While  I  think  of  it^  you  had  better  address  your 

letters  to  me  at  the  "Post  Office,  Suez."  The 
postage,  I  thiuk,  is  only  8d.,  as  it  is  an  English 
post-office.  The  postmaster,  I  am  informed,  is  Mr. 
Levick's  wn, 

Januaiy  6. — Yesterday,  YakAh  esh  Shellaby 
told  me  he  knew  an  old  and  experienced  dragoman 
who  would  take  me  "  sheepa  "  than  any  one  else, 
and  better  toa  This  morning  I  just  went  as  &r  as 
the  Consulate  to  see  whether  he  was  there.  Whilst 
I  was  writing  to  you,  YakAl)  came  in  with  a  ivhole 
bagful  of  the  certificates  of  S^yid  Ahmed  Abu 
Nabut,  ie.,  *'  Lord  Ahmed,  the  man  with  a  stick.*' 
He  is  a  "nobleman/'  wearing  a  green  turban,  as 
being  a  descendant  of  the  prophet,  and  therefore 
entitled  to  be  called  S^yid."  I  looked  at  a  few 
of  the  certificates  which  are  certainly  first  rate, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  a  good  man,  unless,  like 
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me,  he  is  too  old  for  my  hard  work.   However,  I 

told  Yak  (lb  I  must  first  see  Mr.  Rogers,  and  then  1 
would  talk  about  engaging  him. 

About  eleven  o'clock  I  went  again  to  the  Consulate 
and  liad  a  long  frifiidly  talk  with  Mr.  Rogers,  who 
promised  he  would  give  me  letters  to  the  Mutsellim, 
which  might  be  of  use  to  me.   He  then  said  that 

be  had  heeii  seriously  reflecting  on  what  I  had  told 
him  about  mj  intended  voyage  by  sea  to  Akaba, 
and  he  strongly  recommended  me  not  to  undertake 
it.  He  said  it  was  very  hazardous,  and  besides, 
might  be  very  tedious ;  as,  if  there  were  bad  weather, 
I  might  remain  an  indefinite  period  at  some  out  of 
the  way  })lacc  unahle  to  2)roeeed.  Then,  too,  the 
expense  might  be  increased  immensely  by  the  pro- 
tracted voyage.  He  said  much  more  to  the  same 
effect,  and  concluded  with  the  strong  recommen- 
dation that  I  should  undertake  the  journey  by  land 
ofi  a  good  quiet  horse  or  mule,  about  which  there 
could  be  no  dilHculty  or  uncertainty  ;  the  time  being 
defined,  and  in  all  human  calculation  certain,  and 
the  expense  being  also  defined  and  considerably 
less  !  All  these  considerations  had  suo-fjested  them- 
selves  to  me ;  indeed,  so  hesitating  had  I  become 
on  the  subject,  that»  whereas  I  had  intended  to 
write  to  Mr.  West  at  Suez,  asking  him  to  enter 
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into  treaty  for  a  boat^  I  changed  mj  mind,  and  put 
off  doing  80  till  to-moixov.  I  am  glad  I  did»  as  I 
now  see  that  the  boat  voyage  will  not  do  at  alL 

But  then  the  land  jouruty  !  If  you  were  with  me, 
I  imagiue  you  would  stroBgly  object  to  niy  under- 
taking it.  Neverthelesa,  I  feel  that  I  could  do  it 
safely,  if  not  altogether  comfortably,  on  a  good 
hone  or  mule. 

As  I  came  out  from  the  Consulate  I  met  Yakiib, 
to  whom  I  communicutcd  the  alteration  in  my 
plana.  He,  too,  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  land 
route.  If  you  were  hoEe  with  me  what  would  you 
recommend  me  to  do?  I  cannot  throw  up  the 
affair ;  and  Milne,  though  a  veiy  clever  feUow,  and 
roost  useful  assistant,  is  quite  incompetent  to  go 
ulonc  :  so  that  if  I  do  not  go  myself,  the  enterprise 
must  be  abandoned,  and  this  I  feel  I  cannot  do.  I 
am,  thank  Qod,  in  the  enjoyment  of  better  health 
than  I  have  had  for  many  yeaia.  I  feel  quite 
strong,  and  capable  of  enduring  any  reasowMe 
fatigue,  and,  with  God's  help,  I  trust  to  get  through 
the  journey  in  health  and  safety. 

After  writing  the  foregoing,  I  went  out  and 
called  on  Cook's  head  dragoman,  Alexander 
Eowazd,  to  ask  him  how  many  days  it  is  to  Akaba 
from  Suez  direct.   He  does  not  know ;  so  he  sent 
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out  to  inqniie,  and  got  (as  is  tuoally  the  caae) 
▼aiioua  answen — one  man  saying  it  was  only  four 
days.  All  at  once  be  called  out  to  a  mau  passing 
by  **  Nabut  I "  when  an  old  man  came  in,  whom  I 
have  often  seen  hanging  about  without  knowing 
who  he  was.  This  was  Yakdb  esh  Shellaby's  "  Aba 
Nabnt.**  He  appeals  to  be  an  intelligent^  sound, 
hale  old  man.  I  should  hardly  think  he  is  more 
tlum  sixty.  He  said  the  road  is  eight  or  uiuc  days' 
easy  travelling  :  and  suggested  that  I  might  have  a 
litter,  or  palanquin,  hung  between  two  camels,  one 
before  and  one  behind,  which  is  not  a  bad  idea, 
and  I  think  would  even  be  cheaper  than  buying  a 
horse  :  it  certainly  would  be  easier  for  me.  I  must 
speak  to  Yakdb  about  it.  So  I  wished  them  goo<.l 
evening. 

There  is  one  most  remarkable  thing  Abu  Nabut 
told  us,  namely,  that  near  Akaba  is  a  mountain 
called  Djebel-en-Nur  (the  mountain  of  light),  on 
which,  the  Arabs  say,  God  spoke  to  Moses  I  and, 
therefore,  they  stop  and  say  their  prayers  there.  I 
could  not  manage  to  extract  irom  him  its  precise 
position.  There  is  always  so  much  indefiniteness 
and  confusion  with  their  "  rights  **  and  "  lefts,"  be- 
hind and  before,  that  one  neyer  can  make  anything 
out  of  what  tiiey  say ;  and  Howard  made  it  worse 
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by  pretending  to  know  what  in  fact  he  knew  no- 
thing about  I  most  try  and  get  at  the  root  of  tbe 

matter  through  Yakub.  I  sliould  not  be  surprised 
at  being  told  that  my  discovery  of  Mount  Sinai, 
like  that  of  Hanan,  is  notiiing  new,  for  that  the 
natives  knew  all  about  it  long  before  me  I  It  is 
veiy  singnlary  nevertheless.  Milne  has  just  come 
in  from  the  petrified  forest,  where  he  has  been  all 
day.  I  told  him  of  my  chjiuge  of  plans,  when  he 
simply  asked,  when  we  should  start  ?  That  Djebel- 
en-iVfir  sticks  in  my  gizzard.  Mind  it  is  not 
"iVbr,"  which  means         but  **Nitrl*  "  light.* 

Januwnj  7. — I  got  up  very  hoane,  but  a  cup  of 
warm  coffee  and  going  out  iti  the  buu  improved  it 
a  good  deal,  and  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  soon  be 
all  right  again.  To-day  has  been  a  busy  day.  I 
first  went  to  Mr.  Beyerl^,  who  has  been  away  on  a 
shooting  expedition  with  Sheriff  Pasha.  We  talked 
of  the  progress  I  was  making  with  Nubar  Pasha, 
ami  he  said  he  thought  the  firman  would  obtain  for 
me  every  assistance  in  the  power  of  the  Mutsellim 
to  give  ;  but  he  did  not  think  this  would  be 
much.  We  spoke  about  the  Viceroy  and  the 
steamer.  He  said  candidly  that  he  had  hoped  to 
get  it  for  me,  and  had  not  matters  changed,  and 
looked  80  bad  lately,   he  might  have  counted 
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on  sacoeeding.    Bat  it  is  not  so,  and  that  is 

enough. 

I  have  omitted  to  saj  that  when  I  got  up  this 
morning  I  found  at  my  door  a  letter  firom  Mr. 

AVest,  saying  that  the  "Tuu^xiii"  would  cost  £120 
per  day,  or  perhaps  even  supposing  I  could 

have  it,  which  I  could  not,  without  authority  firom 
London.  The  Khedive's  boats  arc  all  engaged 
with  pilgrimsi,  except  one  which  has  been  ordered 
to  Maaaowah,  and  which  I  think  I  might  have  had, 
had  General  Stanton  pressed  it  But  it  is  of  no 
use  complaining.  A  native  boat  Mr.  West  does 
not  consider  "prudent"  or  ''expeditious"  at  this 
time  of  year.  On  this  point  we  are  ^hAXOrd:  so 
there  is  an  end  of  Suez. 

I  now  went  to  talk  with  Takiib.  On  my  way 
I  was  accosted  by  another  dragoman,  Mohammed 
Abu  something,  who  asked  me  five  pounds, 
and  then  came  down  to  four  pounds  per  diem; 
I  paying  extra  for  the  tahliterawd%  or  palan- 
quin, that  is  to  say,  buying  it  myself,  and  also 
paying  for  an  extra  camel  to  cany  it  I  said  I 
would  think  it  over,  lie  did  not  know  the  country, 
however,  though  he  said  he  had  been  once  to 
Akaba»  but  no  farther.  With  Tak&b  and  also 
with  Mr.  Rogers  I  had  a  long  talk  about  Abu 
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Nabnt;  inqniied  about  his  character  thiough  the 

Chancellier  of  the  Consulate,  and  after  a  great  deal 
of  talk  I  agreed  to  give  him  five  pounds  per  day 
for  twenty-five  days  from  Cairo,  or  £125;  with 
five  pounds  for  each  day  extra.  This  to  indude 
ktXhUrawdTit  and  ereiythuig ;  half  the  amount  to 
be  paid  down,  and  the  remaind^  on  our  retom  to 
Cairo.  So  I  shall  not  go  to  Suez  at  all.  Going 
from  Cairo  is  an  extra  expense,  but  then  we  save 
railway  to  Suez,  and  the  expense  of  the  hotel 
there,  &e.,  so  that  it  is  not  all  loss. 

I  think  I  see  my  way,  espedaUy  as  I  now  feel 
persaaded  that  Bjebel-en-Ktir  is  one  of  the  three 
mountains  seen  l)y  Dean  Stanley.  Abu  Nalnit  had 
told  Yakiib  that  three  mountains  were  to  be  seen 
from  the  plain  of  the  Arabah  near  Akaha,  of  which 
the  rjebel-en-NQr  is  one,  and  that  when  we  get 
there,  he  will  show  it  me  through  the  telescope  t 
What  a  wonderfal  thing  it  will  bet  and  Bean 
Stanley  saw  it  without  knowing  it,  just  as  Dr. 
Porter  went  to  Ilarran  without  knowing  it  to  be 
"  the  Haixan.'!  ^  When  I  came  back  from  the 
Consulate  I  found  letters  from  Messrs.  Tod  advising 
me  of  tiie  despatch  <^  my  two  cases  by  railway, 
the  agent  here  saying  I  may  expect  them  to^y  or 

>  See  Mn.  ikke'a  "Jacob's  Flight."  Intxod.  p.  5. 
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to-morrow.  So  this  is  aU  right,  and  ereiything 
seems  to  be  going  on  as  well  as  I  could  desire; 
were  it  not  for  the  confoimded  question  of  JiUiss: 
bnt  we  will  try  and  remedy  this  as  you  shall  see. 

The  takJUerawdn,  or  palanquin,  will  be  shown  me 
CD  approval :  it  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  easy  chair,  in 
which  I  think  I  may  manage  to  sit  for  a  few  hours 
each  day.  I  told  Milne  I  thought  of  starting 
shortly.  All  he  asked  was  a  few  hours'  notice  to 
pack  up  his  mineralogical  specimens  I  He  has 
found  some  very  interesting  ones.  I  shall  get  him 
to  make  drawings  of  all  the  stations  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  from  Succoth  to  the  Encampment  by 
the  Red  Sea,  and  thence  to  Rephediin  and  Sinai. 
After  luncheon  I  went  to  the  Consulate,  and  finally 
agreed  terms  with  Abu  Nabut — ^thirty  days  at  five 
pounds  per  day,  or  JB150,  and  five  pounds  for  every 
day  extra. 

I  have  another  proof  that  I  am  right  I  spoke 

to  Abu  Nabut  about  "  Jethro's  Cave,"  which  I  wish 
Milne  to  go  and  see.  He  thought  I  meant  a  cave 
which  he  says  is  in  the  mountain  near  Ahaba, 
exactly  where  I  place  Pi-ha-hiroth — the  mouth  of 
the  caverns  t  I  start  from  Cairo  direct,  and  shall 
not  enter  Suez,  but  I  shall  write  to  you  firom  thence, 
and  shall  come  back  to  Ciiiro  direct.    Your  letters 
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you  must  theiefoie  send  to  the  care  of  Mr.  fiogers 
here,  and  you  must  forward  me  whatever  money  you 
get.  God  help  me  1  and  yet  I  am  sure  He  will  not 
abandon  me  in  this  momentous  undertaking.  Mo- 
hammed, who  asked  four  pounds  per  diem,  had  the 
conscience  to  say  he  should  want  £102  for  extras. 
So  after  all  Abu  Nabut  is  the  "sheepest.''  Mr. 
Rogers  has  interested  himself  most  kindly  in  the 
matter,  and  thinks  I  could  not  have  done  better. 
I  have  a  thoroughly  experienced  man,  and  a 
Sherrif,  which  is  always  of  value  amongst  these 
people.  The  Hadj  left  for  Mecca  on  the  i8th  of 
last  month,  so  that  the  road  is  clear. 

Tou  have  sent  me  some  white  clothes ;  but  I 
don't  feel  inclined  to  wear  them,  for  washing  is 
such  a  Rightful  price  here.  They  charge  four 
pence  each  for  collars  and  pocket  handkerehiefii, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  they  do  not  charge  the 
same  for  each  stocking  I  It  is  ruination  living  here : 
I  shaU  indeed  be  thankful  to  be  off.  Colonel 
Morrieson  has  kindly  called  to  say  that  he  is  going 
to  the  Pyramids  to-morrow,  and  will  take  Milne 
with  him,  if  he  likes.  Of  course  he  accepts  the 
kind  offer,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  Pyra- 
mids themselves,  as  because  it  will  afford  him  an 
opportunity  of  measuring  the  dip  of  the  Sphinx. 
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AVliat  a  queer  fellow  he  is !  He  has  been  out  all 
day  and  brought  home  some  skulUJ  The  Ameri- 
can artiste  have  8ud  ikey  aie  coming  out  to  see 
us  of^  and  to  take  a  sketch  of  my  caravaii  t  My 
expedition  is  talked  of  a  good  deal,  I  find. 

JannanjS. — Milne  is  off  to  tlic  Pyramids,  and  1 
have  b<?eu  to  see  Abu  Nabut,  Yakub  csh  Shellaby, 
and  Air.  Bogers,  about  the  taJdUerawdn,  having 
doubte  as  to  ite  jolting  too  much.  They  assure  me 
it  will  notk  and  Mr.  Rogers  tells  me  he  has  ridden 
in  one  himself.  I  am  now  told  that  Nahat  will  not 
be  ready  to  start  till  Monday  mornin^f,  so  that  we 
shall  have  two  days  more  at  this  hotel,  Pazicnza  I 
I  have  corrected  my  "Notes  from  Egypt,"  and 

written  a  letter  to  Mr.  M  ,  which  please  send 

off  to  him.  I  have  also  written  a  few  lines  to  Mr. 
Bolton,  at  Stanford's,  which  you  will  send  likewise. 
I  have  told  him  to  keep  the  information  "  private," 
by  which  I  mean  that  he  should  not  publish  it, 
though  I  do  not  object  at  all  to  his  talking  about 
it  I  enclose  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bates,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society.  I  send  dU  to 
you ;  both  in  order  that  you  may  see  what  I  say, 
and  also  in  order  to  save  postage,  I  have  written 
to  our  friend  ]\lr.  Thurburn,  asking  him  to  assist 
you  as  to  the  remittance  of  funds.   It  may  be  that 
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the  best  course  will  be,  if  you  are  pressed  for  time, 

to  get  liim  to  telegraph  tlirouc^h  the  Bank  of  Egypt 
in  London,  to  their  agent  here  at  Cairo,  to  pay 
me  at  once  wbatever  money  you  may  have  to 
send  me.  This  woukl  save  my  behig  delayed  in 
Egypt  on  my  return,  and  the  consequent  expense 
of  my  staying  at  ihe  hotel  to  receive  your  remit- 
tance by  letter. 

I  feel  carried  away  by  the  inward  conviction  that 
I  am  right,  and  that  all  things  will  work  together 
for  my  good.  I  feel  tliat  I  am  doing  the  work  of 
the  Almighty,  and  that  He  will  not  desert  me 
whilst  in  His  service.  I  cannot  resist  the  impulse 
— I  would  eall  it  inspiration — but  I  fear  to  be 
thought  profane  and  presumptuous^  which  carries 
me  on  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason,  and  what  is 
called  common  sense.  I  feel  myself  called  on  to  do 
this  work,  and  do  it  I  must,  let  the  consequences 
be  what  they  may.  Besides  which  I  cannot  turn 
back.  Bear  with  and  help  me,  as,  indeed,  I  know 
you  will,  to  the  utmost  in  your  power.  All  will 
yet  come  right,  I  feel  assured,  however  black 
things  may  look  just  at  present.  Thank  God,  I 
keep  my  health  pretty  well,  and  I  have  taken  no 
medicine,  except  Dr.  Garrod's  prescription :  but  I 
am  getting  tired  of  the  hotel  food,  and  wish  1  was 
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awaj.  M7  cold  has  nearly  left  me.  The  weather 
appean  to  be  setting  in  fine ;  though  it  has  been 
very  cold. 

After  luncheon  I  went  to  the  Consulate  to  sign 
the  contract  with  Abu  Nahut,  and  paid  him  the 
balance  of  first  half.  Then,  not  having  heard  any- 
thing aboat  the  firman,  I  went  to  Gteneial  StantOD. 
He  had  heard  nothing,  and  lecommended  me  to  go 
to  Nubar  Piusha's  divan,  at  the  Foreign  Office. 
There  I  told  my  business  to  his  secretary — Somebody 
Bej^^and  was  asked  to  take  a  seat.  After  a  while 
His  Excelleney  came  out,  and  told  me  in  the  most 
giactons  manner, that  HisHighness  would  have  much 
pleasure  in  receiving  me  on  Saturday  morning  at 
half-past  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  at  the  Palace  of  Abdin. 
I  thanked  him,  and  said  I  would  not  fail  to  present 
myself  to  His  Highness  at  the  appointed  time.  I 
then  asked  about  my  finnan,  when  His  EzceUency 
said  it  should  be  made  ont  and  sent  to  me  at  my 
hotel,  so  that  I  need  not  trouble  myself  to  call. 
He  shook  hands  with  me  most  cordially,  advancing 
towards  the  door  of  the  anti-chanibre,  in  which  we 
were;  and  so  thanking  him,  to  which  he  replied, 
"  n  n'y  a  pas  de  qnoi,"  I  left.  I  thought  it  only 
right  to  go  and  tell  (General  Stanton.  He  had 
not  heard  of  it ;  but  aaid  that  he  would  probably 
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be  at  the  Palace  on  Safcnrclay  himself.   He  infonniS 

nu!  I  liHve  only  to  send  my  card,  aiul  Nubar 
Pasha  will  present  me.  I  dou't  expect  aDjgood  to 
come  of  it.  Howey«r,  what  I  asked  for  in  this 
respect  at  least,  I  have  gob  With  regard  to  my 
fands  for  the  eontinnation  of  our  jouroej  I  find 
matters  are  not  so  bad  as  I  had  &neied  they  were. 
I  had  made  a  mistake  either  in  my  accounts,  or  in 
my  cash;  for  I  had  taken  it  into  my  Lead  that  the 
hotel  expenses,  which  will  be  some  forty  shillings 
per  day,  were  forty  shillings  for  each  of  us  I  All  at 
once  I  have  discovered  my  mistake.  I  have  been 
sitting  quietly  in  my  room  all  the  evening  making 
notes  about  Reduius,  &c.,  for  the  journey,  and  I  am 
now  going  to  bed  to  sleep,  as  I  trust,  in  peace. 

Jawua/ry  9. — ^During  the  night  I  have  been 
thinking  of  what  Mr.  West  wrote  to  me  abont  the 
steamer  of  the  Viceroy,  which  is  going  from  Suez  to 
JMassowidi.  This  is  the  vessel  about  which  Nubar 
Pasha  spoke,  saying  that  she  could  not  be  spared ; 
though  he  did  not  tell  me  that  she  had  not  gone  to 
Massowah,  but  was  doing  duty  as  a  tug  in  the  Suez 
Canal,  while  one  of  the  Canal  tngs  was  taking  Mr. 
Vivian  to  Port  Said.  I  have  now  thoui-ht  that  if 
she  has  not  yet  left  Suez,  hut  is  goint/  irnnicdiately^ 
the  Viceroy,  might  be  induced  to  let  her  so  far 
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deviate  fi-om  her  direct  eouise  as  to  take  me  to 
Akaba,  with  my  suite,  the  camek  being  oidend 
on  to  Akaba  to  meet  me  there.  This  would  really 
bea^uibtf — ^almosttoogood  to  oometme.  But  it  is 

worth  trying  for.  So  I  went  off  this  morning  the 
first  thing  to  Mr.  Beyerl^,  and  pressed  him  strongly 
to  use  his  influence  with  Nubar  Pasha»  which  he 
promised  to  do.  His  Excellency  is  not  at  busi- 
ness to-day,  it  b«ng  the  Mohammedan  Sabbath, 
and  General  Stanton  is  out  shooting  with  Sheriff 
Pasha,  so  nothing  can  be  done  with  him  till  to- 
morrow. 

I  then  called  on  Mr.  Rogers  to  ask  him  for  his 
promised  letteis,  which  he  says  he  will  have 
written.   We  talked  about  my  taking  small  money. 

He  advises  me  to  take  half  copper  and  half  silver ; 
but  I  have  decided  to  take  one  pound  in  copper 
to  three  in  silver.  I  have  bought  a  hejiya  from 
Yakdb  for  my  hat,  and  Milne  has  also  bought 
one.  They  are  veiy  necessary,  as  you  know,  being 
BO  great  a  protection  against  the  sun.  On  Mr. 
Rogers's  recommendation,  I  shall  also  take  with  me 
about  twenty-five  pounds  in  gold  to  give  to  Abu 
Kabut  on  the  journey,  in  case  he  should  be  in  need 
of  it 

The  tdtiiterawdm,  is  something  like  a  London 
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cab,  only  not  on  wheels,  and  without  fixed  sides 

aud  top ;  but  these  are  supplied  by  means  of  cur- 


tains which  may  be  drawn  or  not  h  discrStion, 
forming,  in  fact,  sometimes  an  open,  and  at  others 
a  dosed  cab.  It  has  a  mattress  and  cushion  to  sit 
upon,  and  a  sloping  footboard  on  which  to  rest  the 
feety  instead  of  being  stretched  out,  as  I  expected 
they  would  be.  Mr.  Hogeis  told  me  it  would  be 
fixed  on  the  two  poles  attached  to  the  camels, 
which  would  have  made  it  jolt  dreadfully ;  but 
Yak6b  esh  SheUaby  has  remedied  this  by  suspend- 
ing the  takhterawdn  to  the  poles  by  means  of  ropes, 
which  will  serve  as  springs  or  something  like  them 
— ^the  poles  themsehres  being  slung  beside  the 
camels,  one  before  and  one  behind.  It  is  a  rough 
sort  of  contrivance,  but  not  altogether  uncom- 
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fortttble.  It  is  certain  I  coold  not  perfonn  the  land 
journey  without  a  palanquin,  and  even  so,  I  should 
be  well  glad  if  I  were  saved  the  land  journey  to 
Akaba.  Besides  the  saving  of  feitigue,  it  would 
give  me  more  time  there,  so  that  by  the  time 
the  camels  arrived,  I  might  be  ready  to  start  for 
Suez,  and  thus  be  back  within  the  month.  This 
afternoon  Colonel  Morrieson  came  to  ask  me  and 
Milne  to  go  out  with  him  for  a  ride,  but  I  declined 
with  thanks.  Milne  is  gone.  Abu  Nabut  has 
been  to  ask  whether  I  would  let  him  have  some 
more  money  at  Akaba  in  case  he  should  want  it : 
ihM  I  eaopededf  and  therefore  consented.  Your 
remittance  had  better  be  sent  to  me  in  circular 
notes.  I  do  not  want  you  to  pay  money  into  the 
Bank  of  Egypt  except  in  case  of  absolute  necessity. 
This  bank  is,  I  am  told,  dearer  in  their  terms  than 
any  other  house.  Tod,  Eathbone,  <k  Co.  give  half 
per  cent.,  that  is,  ten  shillings  in  a  hundred  pounds 
more  than  the  bank.  I  trust  I  shall  receive  your 
letters  before  I  start,  so  that  I  may  answer  them ; 
and  also  know  how  you  are :  I  should  not  like  to 
start  without 

January  lo.— xV  most  eventful  day.  In  the  first 
place,  I  received  in  the  morning  your  dear  letter  of 
December  3  ist  and  January  ist,  and  am  glad  to 
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hear  yoa  aie  so  much  better,  tliougli  still  not  quite 
welL  I  am  much  pleased  with  your  letter  to  the 
"Times,"  which  was  very  cleverly  done.    I  had 

already  seen  it  in  the  newspaper  of  December 
30th,  which  was  in  the  reading-room  before  your 
letter  arrived.  I  also  saw  the  notice  in  the  later 
paper,  without  knowing  it  was  from  you.  I 
am  glad  I  got  your  letter  beforo  I  went  to  the 
Kh^ive,  because  it  refreshed  my  memoiy.  I  am 
Duly  sorry  I  did  not  get  the  extract  from  my 
"Idol  in  Horeb,"  which  I  found  on  my  re- 
turn from  the  Palace.  It  is  precisely  what  I 
was  in  want  of;  and  now  to  teU  you  what 
occurred 

At  10.30  A.M.  I  started  for  the  Palace  of  Abdin 
dressed  in  black,  witli  frock-coat,  aud  black  neck- 
tie, beingf  as  I  am,  in  mourning.  On  my  arrival 
at  the  Palace  I  was  asked  my  name,  whereupon  I 
gave  my  card.  My  visit  being  expected,  I  was 
requested  to  walk  into  the  waiting-room,  where 
there  was  sitting  one  of  the  persons  in  attendance — 
I  don't  know  his  rank — who  addressed  me  as  Mons. 
ie  Docteur,  and  requested  me  to  be  seated.  Coffee 
was  soon  served  to  us  both,  in  the  ordinary  finjdlL 
with  filigree  stand.  0  Aer  persons  came  in  on  busi- 
ness, for  whom  also  coffee  was  brought,  and  I  was 
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asked  to  take  a  second  cup,  but  I  declined.  Here  they 
drink  coflee  all  day,  as  you  know.  After  a  quarter  of 
au  hour  or  so,  durlug  which  I  cm})loycd  myself 
reading  your  letter,  an  attendant  came  in,  to  say 
that  His  Highness  was  prepared  to  receive  me.  I 
rose,  but  was  told  to  wait  for  a  minute  or  twa 
Another  official  then  came,  and  said  His  Higlmess 
was  ready  to  receive  me,  and  asked  mu  to  accompany 
him.  We  then  weut  up  a  broad  staircase,  thickly 
carpeted,  two  flights  apparently,  when  I  was  shown 
into  a  room,  in  which  were  several  officers  richly 
dressed,  and  others  in  attendance.  From  a  side 
room,  which  was  filled  with  smoke  as  if  it  were  a 
sanctuary — maik  this  as  a  matter  for  after  consi- 
deration— ^Nubar  Pasha  issued,  and  shook  hands 
with  me^  and  took  me  to  an  inner  room,  dose  to 
the  door  of  which  I  was  met  by  a  gentleman  of 
aboat  forty  years  of  age,  or  perhaps  not  so  much, 
dressed  in  the  usual  European  dress,  with  frock- 
coat  and  tarbusli  :  he  shook  hands  with  mo  most 
cordially,  and  asked  me  to  walk  in.  I  followed 
him  into  a  further  inner  room,  not  quite  clear  in 
my  own  mind  whether  he  was  really  the  Eh^ve^ 
whom  I  had  expected  to  find  seated  in  his 
Divan — as  I  had  found  Mohammed  Ali  Pasha  in 
1840 — but  these  doubts  were  removed  as  soon  as  I 
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saw  there  was  no  one  else  in  the  loom,  and  by  his 

desiring  me  to  sit  down  on  a  sofa,  he  himself  taking 
an  aim-chair  close  to  the  window. 

Ismail  Pasha  is  a  very  short»  thick-set  man.  He 
has  a  fine  intelligent  face,  and  seems  very  good- 
natured.  No  one  could  be  more  amiable  and  court- 
eous  in  his  behavionr,  which  was  that  of  one  gentle- 
man  couversing  on  equal  terms  with  auother.  Nubar 
Pasha  sat  in  a  chair  near  the  Viceroy's  end  of  the 
room,  &cing  him.  The  conversation  was  commenced 
in  French  by  the  Foreign  Minister,  who  explained  to 
Hia  Highness  the  object  of  my  journey,  &c,  to  which 
the  Viceroy  listened  attendvely,  and  seemed  as  if 
interested  ;  a  pause  ensuing,  I  said  that  the  object 
of  my  soliciting  the  honour  of  being  allowed  to  pay 
my  respects  to  His  Highness  was,  that  in  1840  I 
had  passed  through  Egypt,  and  had  paid  my  re- 
spects to  Mohammed  Ali  Pasha  of  blessed  memory, 
and  that  I  wished  to  do  the  same  to  His  Highness. 

He  expressed  surprise  at  my  having  been  in 
Abyssinia ;  so  I  had  to  explain  ali  about  my  repre* 
sentations  made  to  the  British  Ch>Yemment  so  long 
in  vain,  and  what  the  late  Mr.  E.  Egerton,  Under- 
Secretary  of  btate  for  foreign  Affairs^  had  said  to 
me,  when  it  was  too  late  to  save  the  country 
£9,000,000,  namely,  "Dr.  Beke,  if  the  Govem- 
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meat  bad  followed  your  advice  and  policy,  theie 
would  have  been  no  Abyssinian  captivee,  and  no 

Abyssinian  war ! "  Tliis  gave  rise  to  the  remark 
that  persona  in  authority  did  not  like  to  follow  the 
adTioe  of  Moante— or^as  I  added,  persons  out  of  their 
own  circle — those  not  belonging  to  their  own  corps. 
I  cannot  repeat  the  precise  woids  that  were  used  on 
the  subject,  on  which  we  all  three  had  our  say. 

I  then  passed  to  the  subject  of  my  scheme  for 
flooding  the  Libyan  Desert,  as  a  means  of  sup- 
preesing  the  slave  trade.^  The  Eb^ve  said  be 
could  not  understand  how  it  was  known  to  be  below 
the  level  of  the  ocean :  he  did  not  think  it  had  ever 
been  levelled.  I  spoke  of  the  advantage  it  would  be 
to  commerce  and  civilisation  to  bring  the  sea  near 
to  Kordofan  and  DarfClr ; '  to  which  His  Highness  • 
assented,  but  doubted  the  practicability,  not  to 
speak  of  the  expense.  As  to  the  idea  attributed 
to  M.  de  Lesseps,  of  turning  the  waters  of  the 
Nile  into  the  Desert,  it  was  absurd.  I  mentioned 
that  Dr.  Schweinfurth  had  told  me  of  the  French 
project  to  inundate  the  Sahara  behind  Algiers.' 
The  EhWve  said  he  did  not  know  that  Dr. 
Schweinfurth  was,  or  had  been,  in  Egypt.   He  told 

*  See  '*^g7pt  As  It  Is,"  pp.  339-374.     *  Ibid.  17& 
t  Thie  project  is  now  Mtnally  in  ooviie  of  opentioii. 
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me  tliat  Schweiniarfeh  is  a  Biuaian  subjecty  but  bad 
undertaken  bk  joforney  for  Germany. 

I  next  spoke  of  ray  having  interested  myself  in 
the  growth  of  cotton  in  Egypt ;  and  that  I  had  pre- 
sented a  "  ^lemoir  "  on  the  subject  to  Said  Pasba ; 
.  and  had  published  several  papers  on  the  matter.* 
But  that  in  Said  Pasha's  time  Egypt  was  not  what  it 
is  now,  and  therefore  I  bad  not  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing what  I  wished.  JMy  project  then  was  to 
connect  Taka  with  Suakin  Ly  a  Tram  or  Canal,  and 
lixter  by  a  Bail  way.'  To  this  JEiis  Highness  said, 
tiie  one  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  expensive  as 
the  other,  in  the  first  cost ;  and  as  to  the  railway 
wood  could  be  found  to  take  the  place  of  coaL 
This  I  doubt,  but  1  did  not  c;irc  to  say  so. 

I  had  now  been  with  the  Khedive  more  than  a 
quarter,  indeed  the  best  part  of  half,  an  hour.  I 
paused,  and  was  looking  towards  Nubar  Pasha,  as 
if  to  recelTe  a  signal  &om  him  to  leave,  when  an 
animated  conversation  took  place  between  the 
Khedive  and  His  Excellency  in  Turkish,  of  which 
I  understood  only  one  word,  "pecki,"  meaning 

^  **Tlie  Idol  in  Horel*/'  p.  91.  London  :  Tinslay  BiotliMtl.  1871. 
*  It  would  appear  that  this  scheme  has  been  adopted  bj  th«  Viceroj 

at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Fow  ler,  to  wlioin  Dr.  Btke  also commonicated 
hia  plan.   See  "  Tlie  Khedive's  %ypt,"  pp.  353-357  ;  "  Egypt  It 
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"yes,"  "good,"  "veiy  well" — assent  generally — 
which  the  Prince  kept  repeating  in  reply  to  what 
his  minister  said.   Nubar  Paaha  then  rose,  and  I  did 

the  same.  The  Khedive  rose  also,  and  ou  my  thank- 
ing him  for  the  honour  he  had  done  me,  he  asked 
how  long  I  expected  to  be  absent^  **  a  month  or  so  I " 
and  whether  I  returned  by  the  way  of  Cairo.  On 
my  replying  in  the  affiimatiTe,  His  EQghness  said, 
shakiDg  hands  with  me  most  heartily,  "  Alors  ^ 
votre  retour  j'uurai  le  phiisir  de  vous  serrcr  la 
main."  I  again  thanked  him  and  took  leave ;  but 
His  Highness  accompanied  me  ont  of  the  inner 
room,  and  halfway  (at  least)  across  the  second 
room ;  where  I  again  bowed  and  left.  What  think 
yon  of  this  reception  ?  But  this  is  not  all.  As  we 
descended  the  stairs,  I  said  to  Nubar  Pasha,  "  Excel- 
lence, I  said  nothing  to  His  Highness  about  the 
steamer  as  I  promised,  but  I  haye  now  to  tell 
yon  that  I  have  heard  ** — and  I  was  beginning  to 
repeat  what  Ifr.  West  had  told  me — when  he 
stopped  me  by  saying,  to  my  surprise,  "His 
Highness  hjis  ordered  me  to  communicate  with 
M^Killop  Bey  to  know  whether  it  is  practicable 
to  give  you  a  passage  to  Akaba;  and  if  it  can  be 
done  it  shalL"  I  could  scarcely  belioTe  this,  espe- 
cially when  he  added,  "I  must  telegraph  to 
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M?£i]lop  Bey,  who  ib  at  Alexandria^  and  will  let 
you  know  when  I  get  his  reply."  On  my  express- 

iug  my  hope  that  it  might  be  mauagod,  he  said 
it  rested  entirely  with  MfKillop,  who  had  the 
entire  chaige  of  the  Marin&  His  £zGeUeu<7 
then  going  to  pay  a  few  viaitB — had  aeoompanied 
him  down  to  the  entnaice»  where  he  got  into  his 
carriage — and  would  go  and  telegraph  immediately 
to  Alexandria,  he  said.  I  got  into  my  carriage,  and 
drove  o&  likewise ;  on  my  way  calling  at  Meaais. 
Tod's  to  pay  some  money  for  postage  ande^enses^ 
and  then  home. 

On  my  way  I  met  Mr.  Beyerl^,  to  whom  I  told  the 
good  news.  He  was  surprised,  as  only  this  morning 
he  had  spoken  to  Nubar  Pasha,  who  told  him  it 
could  mt  be  done.  I  have  not  much  expectation 
myself;  but  I  thought  I  might  do  what  I  could  to 
help  it ;  so  I  sat  down  instantly  and  wrote  a  letter 
to  my  friend  Mr.  Fleming,  asking  him  to  intercede 
with  his  friend  MfKillop  Bey,  and  also  with 
Fcdrigo  Pasha.  I  had  only  time  to  write  a  few 
hurried  lines,  and  as  I  was  already  too  late  for  the 
town  post,  I  had  to  send  a  donkey-boy  off  with  my 
letter  to  the  railway  station.  I  must  not  omit  to 
say  that  before  leaving  the  Ehddire's  presence,  I 
heard  Nubar  Pasha  speak  about  a  "  firmau,"  to 
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which  was  replied  "  pecki,"  with  a  reverence  oa 

the  part  of  His  Excellency,  to  show  that  the  order 
would  be  obeyed.  Whilst  I  was  finishing  my  letter  to 
Fleming,  Mr.  0.,  a  visitor,  on  his  way  from  India  to 
Engkuid— ^  Madras  civil  servant — came  and  wished 
to  speak  to  me.  Milne  had  already  told  me  he  was 
much  interested  in  my  expedition,  and  introduced 
him  to  me — I  m*';ui  hefore  1  K-ft  for  Abdin ;  and  he 
had  evinced  so  much  interest  ia  my  journey  and 
its  object,  that  I  had  given  him  a  co]^  of  my  pam- 
phlet He  now  came  to  propose  that  he  should  join 
me.  Milne  had  tdd  me  he  seemed  much  inclined  to 
do  so.  To  cut  a  long  matter  short,  he  consented  to 
give  me  £2,  los.  per  diem  if  he  went  with  me. 

While  I  think  of  it,  I  wish  you  to  say  nothing 
about  "Djebel«en-Nur."  From  what  Abu  Nabut 
tells  me,  I  imagine  it  must  be  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  Wady  Arabah,  and  therefore  not  my  Mount 
Sinai.  But  if  so,  I  suspect  I  have  heard  before  of 
this  "  ]\Iount  Sinai  "  somewhere.  The  subject  must 
be  left  till  I  know  something  definite.  I  enclose  you 
the  agreement  entered  into  between  Mr.  Milne  and 
mysell  It  is  dated  to-day ;  but  was,  in  foot,  signed 
last  nightb  I  know  'he  is  afraid  we  shall  not  be 
back  in  England  by  the  end  of  February.  As  far 
as  the  matter  rests  with  me,  we  shall,  for  I  am  as 
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anziotu  and  nervous  on  the  subject  as  he  can  pos- 
sibly be.  Master  Aim  Nabut  has  been  and  done 
me  out  of  another  ten  pounds  on  account.  He  is  a 
NM(m,  a  people  noted  for  their  fidelity,  and  he 
seems  an  hcmest  fellow,  so  I  hope  all  will  go  well 

Now  to  answer  yonr  dear  letter  this  evening  as 
I  must  post  mine  to-morrow  morning  before  church. 
You  managed  the  "  Times  "  letter  \ery  nicely.  You 
are  at  liberty  to  make  up  as  many  letters  as  you 
please  from  what  I  write  to  you :  having  more  time 
for  consideration,  you  will  often  express  younelf 
better  than  I  do  in  my  hurry,  and  you  can  leave 
out  anything  you  do  not  approve  of.  By-the-by 
General  Stanton  was  not  at  the  Palace ;  at  all 
events  I  did  not  see  him.  He  has  been  most  civil 
and  obliging  as  far  as  fanM  go,  and  I  have  no  sub- 
stantial ground,  or  wish  for  believing  him  not  to  be 
willing  to  serve  me,  if  he  could  do  so,  without 
putting  himself  much  out  of  the  way.  I  have  now 
written  likewise  to  Mr,  Kay,  and  to  Fedrigo  Pasha, 
asking  for  their  interest  with  M-Killop  Bey.  I  do 
not  wish  to  leave  a  single  stone  unturned. 

On  my  return  I  shall  want  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  or,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  say  two  hun- 
dred ;  of  course,  Milne  will  go  on  to  England  direct 
through  E^ypt ;  but  I  must  stop  a  few  days  here 
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myself,  in  order  to  see  the  Viceroy,  as  His  Highness 

has  invited  me  to  do  so.  I  have  written  to  the 
publishers  about  my  book,  aud,  if  I  have  time  for 
this  post,  I  ivill  send  yon  both  this  letter  and  one 
to  Mr.  Heugh  to  fonvMrd.  You  will  see  what  1 
say.  If  you  think  £t  you  can  enclose  in  the  pub- 
lisher's letter  a  copy  of  my  agreement  with  Mr. 
Milne ;  and,  should  I  die,  you  must  write  my  book 
for  me,  from  my  materials.  I  will  endeavour  to 
make  them  as  complete  as  possible  during  the  jour- 
ney ;  but  I  trust  in  God,  who  has  so  far  protected 
me,  to  bring  me  home  safely. 

I  see  in  the  **  Times  "  of  the  alteration  in  onr  old 
firm  in  King  William  Street,  which  is  now  Blyth, 
Greene,  Jourdain  k  Co.  What  lucky  fellows  £um- 
Bl3rth  and  Jourdain  are  1  It  is  now  jnst  twelve 
o'clock,  and  I  am  so  sleepy  I  must  really  go  to  bed. 
My  cough  is  still  a  little  troublesome ;  but  only 
wants  change  of  air  to  remove  it  altogether.  If  I 
am  successful  I  will  date  you  a  telegram  from  "the 
Crater  of  Mount  Sinai,"  which  please  therefore, 
enter  in  yonr  list  of  telegram  cyphers  against  the 
word  **  Palace."  The  beauty  of  the  word-telegrams 
is,  that  if  even  they  should  happen  to  be  misspelt^ 
it  does  not  signify. 

January  1 1. — ^This  morning  I  must  finish,  and 
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post  my  letters  before  goiug  to  cburcb,  so  tbat  I 
cannot  give  you  any  positive  news  about  the  steamer 
aud  the  firniau,  or  about  our  starting.  I  am  to 
see  the  taJditerawdn  to-dajr.  The  tent  was  seen  by 
MUne  and  others  yesterday ;  it  is  set  up  behind  the 
New  Hotel,  and  is  said  to  be  a  very  good  one.  It  is 
like  onrs  in  Syria,  namely,  the  ordinary  kind,  and 
not  like  the  swell  tents  wc  took  with  us  from 
Eilgington's  to  Abyssinia.  I  have  bought  some 
whisky  and  brandy  to  take  with  12s  on  the  journey, 
an  umbrella,  and  sundry  litde  articles.  If  I  get  the 
steamer  to  Akaba  I  shall  try  to  keep  her  long 
enough  to  allow  mo  to  ascertain  the  substantial 
correctness  of  my  views ;  in  which  case  I  shall 
write  to  Munzinger  Bey,  to  telegraph  the  news  to 
General  Stanton,  whom  I  shall  ask  to  publish  it 

It  would  be  very  curious  if  the  news  reached 
Europe  via  Masaowah!  There  is  now  a  Govern* 
ment  telegraph  line  to  that  place.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  get  away  from  here  on  Milne  s  account  lus  well 
aa  on  my  own.  He  wants  to  be  actively  employed. 
Having  used  up  all  the  geological  facts  that  this 
bare  region  presents  to  him,  he  is  now  hard  at 
work,  studying  Arabic,  Italian,  and  French.  I 
wish  you  would  send  me  out  a  copy  of  my  "  Idol 
in  Horeb,"  containing  the  paper  (Appendix  B)  on 
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the  Nile,  for  me  to  make  use  of  on  my  return ; 
or  the  leaves  would  be  enough,  as  they  contam 
all  that  I  require  to  communicate  to  the  Viceroy. 
Tinsley  will  give  them  to  you  if  yon  ask  him. 

January  1 1,  continued. — On  my  way  to  church, 
after  posting  my  letter,  I  met  our  frieud  Mr. 
W.  £.  Cooko,  tlie  artist,  who  had  just  arrived 
in  company  wiUi  Professor  Owen,  and  Mr.  Fowler, 
the  Eh^ve's  engineer.  I  apoke  to  Cooke  about 
my  expedition,  and  gave  him  a  copy  of  my 
pamphlet,  which  he  said  he  would  look  at.  Pro- 
fessor Owen,  perhaps,  I  may  see  when  1  return. 
He  is  staying  at  Mr.  Fowlers.  Mr.  Cooke  is  at 
the  New  Hotel  Now  that  the  time  of  departoie 
draws  nigh,  I  am  getting  nenrous  and  "  funky***  I 
feel  as  if  I  should  like  to  go  back,  if  I  could.  Ton 
know  it  is  all  fidijctincas ;  for  if  I  were  oflered 
the  option  of  giving  it  up,  I  should  of  course  re- 
fuse. Still,  I  cannot  help  feeling  nenrowL  I  am 
off  my  feed,  and  shall  be  so  till  I  am  off.  I  ought 
not  to  tell  you  all  this ;  but  you  know  me  so  well 
that  I  may  just  as  well  say  it,  lest  you  should 
imauino  me  to  be  so  exalte  as  not  to  possess  any 
longer  my  ordinary  feelings.  No ;  I  look  at  the 
matter  in  all  its  besrings,  and  I  see  and  feel  that  I 
have  no  easy  task  before  me,  but  one  which  will 
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require  aU  my  streDgth,  and  reaolution,  and  pre- 
sence of  mind,  to  enable  me  to  can  y  it  throujrb. 

As  I  came  out  of  church  I  saw  Mrs.  Stanton, 
and  asked  her  whether  it  would  be  convenient  for 
General  Stanton  to  see  me  to-dcttf.  She  said,  "Yes, 
at  two  o'clock."  After  lunch,  I  was  just  going  out, 
when  a  polite  note  came  from  Bin.  Stanton,  say- 
ing that  the  Geneial  has  an  engagement  at  two 
o'clock,  hilt  asking  me  to  go  and  dine  there, 
when  I  should  bo  able  to  saj  good-bye  to  them. 
Of  course  I  accept^  though  I  meant  to  be  packing 
up ;  so  I  must  do  it  now.  But  this  going  out  to 
dine  is  a  bother.  This  morning  I  was  caught 
in  a  tolerably  heavy  shower  of  rain — in  this  place 
where  it  never  used  to  rain— and  had  to  take 
shelter  in  the  tent. 

I  want  to  sit  down  and  write  some  letters,  but 
my  hand  shakes  with  pulling  the  boxes  about  and 
packing,  and  my  mind  shakes  with  thinking  about 
all  things.  I  wish  it  was  all  over,  and  I  on  my 
way  home.  How  happy  I  should  then  be  I  In 
talking  with  a  dragoman  about  Djebel-en-Nur,  he 
tells  me  it  is  seen  from  "  Mount  Suui,"  sixty-mUes 
off.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  one  of  the  Sinaitic 
group  by  any  possibility.  I  think  it  must  cer- 
tainly be  a  mouutaia  of  the  range  marked  on  the 
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map  as  Djebel-et-Tih,  exteuding  across  from  Suez 
to  Akaba  to  the  south  of  the  Hadj  road.  If  so  I 
must  see  it  on  my  right  baud,  as  I  approach 
Akaba.  I  daresay  you  think  I  am  troubling  my- 
self with  what  ought  not  to  concern  me;  but  it 
does  concern  me,  on  account  of  the  "  tradition," 
which  I  expect  to  find  to  be  of  older  date  than 
that  of  the  "  Sinai  of  Tourists,"  and  is  most  impor- 
tant to  be  used  as  an  argument. 

11.15  P.M. — I  am  just  back  from  General  Stanton's. 
There  was  only  a  small  party,  Colonel  [now  Sir  J.] 
Stokes,  R.E,,  one  of  the  Suez  Canal  Commissioners, 
who  has  just  arrived  from  Constantinople,  and  is 
staying  with  the  Stantons ;  a  Mr.  Greenfield,  the 
contractor  for  the  Alexandria  Breakwater;  Mr. 
Clarke,  the  chaplaiu  ;  and  myself.  Nothing  parti- 
cular took  place.  General  Stanton  was  with  the 
Khddive  this  morning  (not  yesterday),  but  I  was  not 
alluded  to ;  in  fact,  the  General  forgot  all  about 
me.  I  told  him  of  my  reception,  and  he  cannot 
make  out  where  it  took  place.  He  never  was  at  any 
place  answering  my  description,  and  thought  my 
reception  was  very  marked  !  He  could  not  under- 
stand how  I  should  have  imagined  that  Nubar 
Pasha  would  hand  me  over  to  a  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  or  allow  any  one,  in  fact,  to  introduce 
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me  but  himself;  to  whieh  I  replied  that  I  was  not 
very  familiar  with  Court  etiquette.  I  only  recollect 
that  the  Kh^ive's  grandfather,  Mohammed  Ali 

Pasba,  received  me  sitting  on  his  Divan,  and  I 
naturally  concluded  that  there  would  have  beeu 
rather  more  ceremony.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that 
I  was  reeeiyed  in  the  Viceroy's  private  apartments. 
I  told  the  General  I  intended  starting  to-moirow. 
He  said,  he  thought  I  might  stay  two  or  tiiree 
days  longer,  and  let  the  camels  go  on  to  Suez 
without  me,  although  he  admitted  that  the  firmau, 
and  the  notice  about  the  steamer,  oonld  be  sent  on 
to  me  at  Snez,  and  also  that  I  should  be  quite  right 
in  going  to  Nubar  Pasha  to-morrow  morning,  as  I 
intend  doing.  So  I  took  leave  of  him  and  Mrs. 
Stanton  till  my  return  from  Mount  Sinai.  Of 
course,  I  had  their  best  wishes,  &c.,  &c. 

Jcamaary  12. — Yon  will  not  be  prepared  for  the 
blessed  news  I  have  to  tell  yoo.  This  morning, 
after  breakfast^  I  called  on  Nubar  Pasha  to  ask 
about  the  firman,  and  to  say  I  was  off  to-day.  I 
went  to  his  private  residence,  which  is  much  like 
that  of  any  European  gentleman.  A  female  servant 
was  tsking  up  the  break&st-things  as  I  went  in. 
After  waiting  nearly  half  an  hour  His  Ezoelleney 
came  to  me,  and  presented  me  with  the  firman. 
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aud  he  then  put  into  my  hand,  to  read,  a  despatch 
from  MfEillop  Bey,  saylug  I  could  haye  the  steamer 
to  take  me  to  Akaba.  I  could  hardly  bold  ibe  paper 
for  joy  1  If  I  had  only  known  this  at  Jirst  I  should 
have  natuiaUy  altered  my  arrangements.  As  it  is, 
I  am  bound  by  my  contract  with  Abu  Nabut,  the 
only  difference  being  that  he  will  go  straight  on  to 
Suez,  where  I  shall  meet  him  by  train,  and  then  take 
him  and  the  cook  on  boaid  with  me,  so  we  shall  get 
to  Akaba  much  quicker  by  ship  than  by  caravan. 
This  wiU  involve  an  extra  expense  for  hotel  bill 
here  and  at  Suez.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  will 
very  much  shorten  the  length  of  the  entire  journey, 
for  which  I  am  most  thankful.   I  shall  not  now 

« 

leave  Cairo  till  Wednesday  moriiiug.  Nubar  Pasha 
has  telegraphed  to  M?Killop  Bey  to  ask  when  the 
steamer  will  be  ready.  M?Killop  says  it  will  take 
four  days  for  the  voyage,  and  then  three  days  back 
to  Tor,  to  coal.  Of  course  I  thanked  His  Excel- 
lency most  warmly. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  O.'s  accompanying  us, 
I  had  almost  arranged  with  Abu  Nabut  for  a 
third  traveller,  when  Mr.  0.  told  me  he  is  on 
his  way  boiuc  to  be  married,  aud  expects  to  be 
called  to  England  before  the  end  of  l^^ebruary,  and 
on  reflecting  well  over  the  matter,  he  did  not  see 
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how  he  could  be  absolutely  «<re  of  beiug  back  in 
time ;  and  in  such  a  delicate  matter  as  maniage^he 
could  not  break  his  engagement  If  he  could  make 

sure  of  beiug  back  liere  by  the  middle  of  February, 
nothing  would  delight  him  more  than  to  go  with  me. 

I  have  explained  to  Mr.  Milne  tbat»  as  he  is 
pieesed  for  time  it  might  suit  his  convenience  to 
go  straight  on  from  Suez  by  steamer  through  the 
Canal  when  we  return,  to  which  he  seems  to  have 
no  objection.  I  am  in  such  a  whirl  in  cousLijueuce 
of  this  unexpected  good  luck,  that  I  scarcely  know 
how  to  set  about  what  I  have  still  to  do.  My  first 
task  ia  to  communicate  thia  good  news  to  you.  I 
have  seen  Mr.  Rogers  who  is  having  the  letters 
written  to  the  Sheikh  of  Akaba,  and  tlie  MUdir — 
that  is  his  Egyptian  title — Mutsellim,  is  Turkish. 
My  firman  is  addressed  to  the  Sheikh.  He  is  to 
render  me  every  assistance,  &a,  but  nothing  is  said 
about  expenses.  I  must  be  glad  to  take  what  I  can 
get  Please  God  all  will  go  welL  Do  your  bcst» 
dear,  to  help  me,  as  I  know  you  wHI.  I  am  now 
going  to  see  ^Ir.  Fowler  before  I  leave,  and  have 
a  talk  with  him  about  a  Canal  from  Taka  to 
Suakin.  This  was  Sir  AYilliam  Fairbaim's  sug- 
gestion to  me,  instead  of  a  Tramway.^ 

> 'The Idfll in  HcmV  Appendix    p.  104. 
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January  12,  oontinaed. — I  sent  jou  very  good 
news  about  the  steamer  this  momiDg  via  Mar- 
aeilles.    I  shall  telegraph  shortly  to  you  to-morrow, 

in  order  to  auticipate  niy  last  <,4uoiiiy  letter  via 
BrmdiaL  The  cases  aud  Milue's  Loudou  package 
have  gone  off  with  the  camels.  My  camels  with 
the  taJUUeraivdn  stop  behind,  because  Abu  Nabut 
aud  YakAb  esh  Shellaby  have  managed  to  **  mis- 
understand my  instructions."  The  chair  of  which 
it  in  reality  consists  is  without  any  covi^ring.  As 
I  told  you,  I  consented  to  its  not  being  closed  in 
like  a  cab  with  windows,  kc,  but  not  that  it  should 
be  without  covering  against  the  rain  and  the  sun. 
But  they  pretend  that  when  I  wuved  the  one  I 
waived  the  other.  This  caused  a  bit  of  a  row,  and 
they  hurried  off  to  do  as  1  intended  they  should. 
In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  I  am  to  see  how  they 
have  complied  with  my  wishea  If  I  am  not  satis- 
fied, I  tell  them  I  will  not  go  with  Abu  Nabut 
The  contract  is  for  a  taihieravfdnt  not  a  mere  open 
chair,  so  I  am  clearly  in  the  right.  Meanwhile  I 
have  been  to  tell  General  Stanton  of  my  good  news. 
He  congratulated  me,  but  said  he  did  not  ex])ect  it. 

In  the  morning  I  was  going  to  call  on  Professor 
Owen,  and  through  him  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  Fowler;  but  on  the  way  I  met  him 
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eoming  to  my  hotel,  though  not  to  call  on  xne,  of 
whom  indeed  he  knew  nothing.  We  walked 
togelihar  to  the  hotel,  and  had  an  int^sting  talk 

about  my  views,  in  which  he  substantially  agrees ; 
or,  I  should  rather  say,  he  goes  much  beyond  me ; 
believing,  like  Ck>lenao,  not  in  the  untruth  of  the 
histoiy  as  inteipreted,  but  in  the  histoiy  itself  t  I 
spoke  shout  Mr.  Fowler,  and  he  told  me  that  the 
best  'Hme  was  to  call  on  him  towards  sunset.  As 
I  had  to  go  again  to  look  at  the  takhteraicdn,  1  went 
towards  his  house  rather  earlier  than  Owen  said,  and 
luckily  met  Mr.  Fowler  just  as  he  was  coming  out, 
on  his  way  to  Nubar  Pasha's  Divan.  I  walked  with 
him,  and  explained  to  him  my  plan  for  a  Canal 
between  Taka  and  Suakin,  which,  he  said,  would 
be  much  more  expensive  than  a  railway,  and,  there- 
fore, was  not  to  be  thought  of.'  I  gave  him,  how- 
ever, my  paper'  which  you  sent  me,  when  he  said 
he  would  look  it  over  caiefuUy.  I  then  gave  him 
a  copy  of  my  **  Mount  Sinai  a  Volcano,"  a  subject 
in  which,  to  my  surprise,  he  seemed  more  interested 
than  in  my  Canal.  He  condemned  Owen's  open 
assertion  of  his  opinions,  even  if  permissible 
among  men  of  science.    My  moderate  views  he 

»  See  "  The  Khfidive's  Egypt,"  p.  353. 
*  See  "The  Idol  in  HoieV  Appendix  B. 
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tbougbt  highly  of,  and  on  taking  leave  of  me,  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  he  should  see  me  on  my  return. 

On  coming  into  the  hotel  I  leceived  a  letter  from 
Messrs.  Tod,  Rathbone,  &  Co.,  with  the  followmg 
message  from  Mr.  Kay,  "  Inform  Dr.  Beke  favour- 
able answer  sent  to  €k>yemment"  Mr.  Wolff  adds, 
"  We  have  no  doubt  yon  will  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  this  message,"  wliich,  "  no  doubt,"  I  do.  It 
was  extremely  kind  of  Mr.  Kay  to  telegraph  tiiifl. 
Now  abont  the  toKAfemto^n.  When  I  got  to  the 
spot  I  found  the  skeleton  of  the  covering  up,  which, 
with  a  little  alteration,  is  to  my  satisfinction.  The 
covering  will  be  of  oiled  eloth,  so  as  to  keep  off 
the  rain.  The  sides  will  be  removable,  to  allow 
me  to  look  about  me  when  I  like.  Cushions  for 
my  arms  are  also  added.  Altogether,  I  think  it 
will  do  very  well.  Yakdb  is  so  delighted  with  it, 
that  he  means  to  ride  in  it  past  my  hotel  to  show 
it  off.  My  caravan  consists  of  thirteen  camels,  and 
the  Sheikh  rides  one.  I  wish  we  had  a  party  of 
half  a  dozen,  or  more.  But  I  was  tied  up  by  the 
expectation  of  the  steamer,  and  only  acted  at  the 
last  moment  in  haste.  Yet  I  feel  confident  all  is 
for  the  best  as  it  is :  companions  chosen  at  the  last 
moment  might  have  been  anything  but  agreeable 
ones. 
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I  have  been  on  my  legs  all  day,  and  am  so  tired 
I  do  not  know  what  to  do  scarcely.  If  exercise  is 
to  keep  off  the  gout^  you  may  rely  upon  it  I  shall 
not  have  an  attack  till  after  I  get  home,  and  yon 
spoil  me  by  doing  everything  for  me.  I  say  it 
with  thankfttlnees  that  I  am  teally  wonderfully 
well.  Professor  Owen,  who  is  four  years  younger 
than  me,  is  ten  years  older  in  appearance ;  and  as 
8  physiologiBt^  he  oongiatnlated  me  on  my  Jrcane: 
he  would  not  hesitate,  he  said,  to  pass  an  assurance 
on  my  life.  It  has  rained  again  to-day ;  and  yet 
Nuhar  Pasha  aays  he  does  not  see  any  material 
change  in  the  climate  since  he  first  came  here !  I 
do  not  think  he  will  £nd  many  back  him  in  this 
opinion.  I  had  a  cup  of  cafi  noir  with  Nubar 
Pasha  this  morning,  in  a  regular  coffee  cup,  h  la 
Frangaue,  or  rather  a  VAnglaise^  handed  on  a 
tray  by  a  servant  in  European  clothes.  It  is  the 
t(m  here  to  be  quite  European,  or  rather  English. 
By  the  last  mail  an  English  nurse,  or  nursery 
goyemeas,  came  out  for  one  of  the  Viceroy's 
children. 

At  dinner,  Mr.  Gibbs,  who  sits  at  the  table 
nearly  &cing  me,  asked  me  whether  I  knew  Mr. 
Tuck,  the  telegraph  agent  at  Suez,  who  is  under 
him,  as  he  should  be  happy  to  give  me  an  introduc- 
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tion  to  him,  when  I  said  that  I  knew  Mn.  Tuck, 
Mr.  West's  step-danghter.  This  was  not  the  be- 

ginning  of  the  conversation.  He  at  first  congratu- 
lated me  ou  ray  having  got  the  steamer,  and  asked 
me  when  I  started.  I  told  him  that  my  camels 
started  to-day,  and  that  I  hoped  to  follow  them 
in  a  conple  of  days;  when  he  said  that  he  should 
like  to  have  some  farther  conversation  with  me 
respecting  my  jouraey,  if  I  would  allow  him,  to 
which  I,  of  course,  assented.  I  must  tell  you  that 
yesterday  be  had  called  my  attention  to  your  letter 
in  the  "Times,"  which  he  fimded  I  might  not 
have  seen  t  After  dinner  he  asked  me  into  his 
room,  which  is  on  the  ground  fioor  near  the 
dining-room.  I  had  some  time  ago  given  him  a 
copy  of  my  pamphlet,  he  having  spoken  to  me 
about  my  expedition.  He  is  a  busy,  and  to  some 
extent  an  influential,  person  in  this  country,  as  being 
the  head  of  the  European  Telegraph  Company  in 
Egypt,  and  as  far  as  Aden.  Well,  what  he  wanted 
to  know  was  the  route  I  purposed  taking  when  I 
started,  &c.  I  knew  perfectly  well  his  ohject;  but 
saw  no  reason  why  I  should  not  tell  him  what  I 
make  no  secret  of  with  any  one.  I  told  him  of 
the  steamer  being  under  orders  to  go  to  Massowah, 
to  be  tmder  the  orders  of  Munzinger  Bey,  which  led 
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to  a  conversation  about  this  latter,  when  Mr,  Gibbs 
said  that  he  is  no  longer  at  IMassowah,  "  somebody  " 
Bey,  haviiicr  l)een  appointed  in  his  place ;  to  which 
I  aoBweied  that  I  Bnpposed  then  that  he  was  at  Taka. 
I  heard  that  Munzuiger  ^  had  been  conniving  at  the 
slave  teade,  and  had  been  reported.  In  the  course 
of  conversation,  Mr.  Gibbs  said  that  he  should  be 
happy  to  receive,  either  himself,  or  through  the 
agent  at  Suez,  any  commimication  I  might  like  to 
make  to  him  whikt  on  my  journey,  which  should 
be  telegraphed  to  London  free  of  expense  to 
me,  for  which  I  thanked  him.  I  think  it  is  a 
chance  I  ought  to  avail  myself  of.  It  will  be 
better  than  writing  letters.  I  told  him  I  wanted 
to  send  a  telegram  to  you,  and  wished  to  know 
whether  I  could  send  one  of  ten  words.  He  at 
first  thou^t  I  could  not,  but  afterwards  said 
I  could.  He  however  suggested  that  I  should 
not  scud  it  till  I  knew  for  a  certainty  when  I 
should  start,  and  said  that  M^Killop  Bey  would  be 
here  on  Wednesday,  and  that  he  thought  I  ought 
to  wait  to  see  him.  I  shall  send  my  telegram  off 
to  you  nevertheless,  and  I  told  him  so.  The 
waiting  here  for  M^KiUop  Bey  will  not  suit 

1  This  official  lo«t  his  life  in  til*  ill>&ted  VgfjMm  Expedition 
■gaiitft  Abjaaiiii*  in  187611 
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my  book,  as  I  should  be  payiag  hotel  ezpeoBes, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  camel  hire  is  ronning 

on.  I  must  endeavour  to  get  on  board  the  steamer 
as  soon  as  possible,  as  I  want  to  have  all  the  time 
I  can  at  Alcaba  before  the  camels  arrive.  It  was 
nearly  ten  o'clock  before  1  left  Mr.  Gibbs  to  come 
and  write  to  you. 

Mr.  Milne  is  gone  to  the  theatre.  At  dinner  to- 
night he  nearly  drove  me  into  leaving  the  table — 
I  was  almost  going  into  hysterics  horn  a  remark 
he  made.  After  Mr.  Gibbs  had  congratulated  me 
upon  my  haviug  obtained  a  steamer,  I  said  to 
Milne,  Mr.  Gibbs  wants  to  telegraph  home  the 
progress  of  my  discoveries ;  to  which  he  replied, 
**  What  startling  reports  he  will  give  I  Discovered 
the  Tables  of  the  Law — ^Milne  half  way  up  the 

* 

cone."  The  idea  was  so  perfectly  absurd  that  I 
burst  out  laughing.  At  the  same  time,  though  I 
could  not  check  the  laughter,  I  was  so  strongly 
impressed  with  the  serious  and  momentous  nature 
of  information  such  as  I  hope  to  send  home,  that 
the  two  together  almost  overpowered  me.  Milne, 
of  course,  only  looked  at  the  amusing  side  of  the 
question,  and  continued  laughing  and  joking; 
whilst  I,  though  I  could  not  re&ain  from  laughing, 
yet  the  serious  view  still  predominated,  till  at  last 
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I  liad  to  hold  my  head  between  my  two  handa,  and 
cover  my  &oe — ^begging,  nay,  entroating  liim,  to 
leave  off,  or  I  should  really  have  to  leave  the  room. 

At  length  he  was  quiet,  and  I  recovered  my  equa- 
nimity. But  it  was  a  very  close  run.  My  laugh- 
ing was  with  difficulty  prevented  from  turning  into 
a  good  fit  of  crying  1  When  one  reflects  on  the 
sabjecty  it  becomes  a  veiy  serious  one  indeed.  I 
wish  it  were  all  ov  w  I 

Mr.  Milne  Inus  come  in,  nut  having  been  to  the 
theatre  ilb  he  intended,  Iml  remained  below  watch- 
ing the  preparations  for  a  grand  supper,  given  by 
a  fiussian  princess^  who  is  staying  in  the  house, 
on  this  their  Kew  Yeai^s  day,  or  rather,  I  be- 
lieve, it  is  to-morrow,  their  ist  of  January,  and 
the  supper  is  for  the  purpose  of  heginmng  the 
New  Year.  It  is  in  a  private  dining-room,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  so  that  I  saw 
nothing  of  it,  as  I  came  firom  Mr.  Gibbs*  I  fancy 
she  b  a  Madame  de  Bekestow  (toff)*-no  "prin- 
cess," unless  incognito 

January  13. — This  morning  I  went  to  call  on 
Nubar  Pasha.  I  was  kept  waiting  upwards  of  two 
hours.  It  was  apparently  hia  reception  day,  and 
some  twenty  persons  were  tiiere  with  me,  among 
them  Hr.  Beyerl^  and  a  Greek  priest  of  rank|  a 
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bishop,  I  believe.  Mr.  Beyerl^  and  several  others 
went  into  an  inner  room  wliere  I  fancied  His  Excel- 
ieucy  was ;  but  it  appeared  that  I  was  wrong,  as  after 
a  time  lie  came  into  the  room  as  if  from  upBtaixB» 
walked  quiddy  across  it,  we  all  xisiiig  and  salaam- 
ing— bowing,  of  course — and  went  straight  up  to 
the  priest,  whose  hand  he  kissed,  and  then  took 
him  into  a  side  room.  After  a  few  minutes  the 
priest  and  a  gentleman  with  him  came  out  and 
went  away.  Shortly  after  Nubar  Pasha  came  out 
of  the  room  and  crossed  over  to  me.  He  seemed 
not  to  be  best  pleased,  for  he  cut  me  very  short  by 
saying  that  he  had  telegraphed  to  ^I  Killop  Bey, 
and  as  soon  aa  he  heard  from  him  he  would  let  me 
know.  I  explained  to  him  that  I  was  starting 
for  Suez,  and  so  I  left,  he  wishing  me  hm  vojfOffe. 
While* I  was  waiting,  coffee  was  brought  in 
on  a  tray;  the  coffee  was  in  Jinjals  and  the 
filigree  stands  were  placed  behind  them.  1,  in 
reaching  across  for  mine  to  put  my  cup  in  it, 
knocked  over  the  other  cups  and  upset  the  coffee, 
some  of  which — a  very  little — ^feU  on  the  cushion 
of  the  divan  I  was  sitting  on.  The  servant  brought 
a  cloth  to  wipe  it  up,  and  on  my  expressing  regret 
he  said,  "  fa  nc  faU  rim:  faporte  le  bonheurl** 
Inshallah  1  I  said. 
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From  Nubar  Pasha's  I  went  to  Mr.  Rogers,  who 
letters  to  the  Sheikh,  and  to  the  Governor 
of  Akaba.    I  got  his  dragoman  (chief  clerk)  to 
transUto  tiie  firman,  which  ran  as  follows 

**  To  a«  ShieSa^  oftk»  AnA  TribH  <a  Aiaba, 

"  Dr.  Beke,  an  illustrions  Englishman,  being 
about  to  proceed  to  Tor  for  some  historical  dis- 
coveries, you  are,  on  his  arrival  in  your  district^ 
to  receive  him  with  dne  reverence  and  respect,  and 
to  give  ordffls  to  whom  it  may  concern  to  receive 
him  well,  and  assist  him  in  all  his  requirements  for 
facilitating  his  journey,  as  long  as  he  may  be  in 
need  of  the  same.  Cairo  23,  Zilkade  1 290  (Jan.  1 1, 
1874).  The  seal  of  Ahmed  Kheiry  Piisha,  Moohr- 
dar  (seal  bearer)  of  His  Highness  the  Khedive." 

This  is  strong  enough,  I  trust  Abu  Nabut  when 
it  was  read  to  him  seemed  very  much  pleased ;  but 

he  wanted  to  see  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Akaba 
likewise,  and  was  not  a  little  gratified  when  he  saw 
that  of  Mr.  Rogers.  You  will  see  the  firman  speaks 
of  "  Tor,"  which  is  in  &ct  the  traditional  Mount 
Sinai;  but  Mr.  Rogers  says  this  does  not  at  all 
signify.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  Sheikh  to  know  he 
has  the  Kh(^dive*8  orders  to  assist  me  in  my  "dis- 
coveries." I  went  upstairs  to  take  leave  of  ]Mrs. 
Rogers,  and  then  gave  orders  to  Abu  Nabut  to  be 
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tetdy  to  start  to-moiiow  for  Suez.  The  cook  and 
aervant  went  off  with  the  camek. 

When  I  weut  home  I  fouud  a  letter  from 
M^Killop  £6y,  telling  me  of  Fedrigo  Pasha  having 
caUed  and  shown  him  my  letter ;  but  he  had  already 
written  to  Nubar  Paslia  about  the  steamer.  He 
says  she  has  a  smaU  cabin,  with  the  means  of  cook- 
ing on  board,  &c.  He  has  written  to-day  to  ask 
about  a  pilot,  and  to  suggest  the  painting  of  her 
baUom  before  starting.  (Afterwards  found  to  have 
been  very  necessary,  only  the  punt-bmsh  slipped 
through  and  made  a  hole  in  her  bottom.)  I  fear 
this  would  cause  delay,  so  I  have  written  off  to  him 
sharp,  begging  him  to  e3q>edite  the  business,  and 
telling  him  1  am  off  to  Suez  to-morrow.  He  finished 
his  letter  by  saying,  ''I  must  tell  you  that  the 
'Erin'  is  tfery  small."  And  Mr.  Fleming,  &om 
whom  I  have  since  heard,  says  she  is  not  very  com- 
fortable, 80  that  I  must  make  up  my  mind  to  rough 
it.  But  I  hear  from  a  Mr.  Thompson  tiiat  she  is  a 
good  sea-boat,  and  her  commander,  a  IMaltese,  a  good 
saOor,  having  brought  her  from  Malta  to  Port  Said 
in  very  bad  weather.  Inshallahl  it  will  be  all  right. 
In  addition  to  Mr.  Fleming's  letter  I  have  one  from 
Mr.  ELay,  saying  he  had  seen  Captain  Morioe, 
M*.Killop's  dcj;uty,  the  latter  being  ill,  and  that  he 
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had  tdegraphed  to  me.  He  will  be  here  to-morrow, 
and  hopes  to  see  me,  or  rather  not  to  see  me,  as 
this  will  show  I  am  getting  forward.  He  is  yeiy 
kind,  in  fact,  everybody  is  kind ;  and  Grod  is  kind- 
est of  all,  in  having  favoured  me  thus  far. 

This  morning  before  going  in  to  luncheon  I  saw 
Mr.  Gibbs,  with  whom  I  arranged  to  send  any  in- 
formation I  might  have  of  importance  to  Mr.  Tuck, 
at  Suez,  for  him  to  telegraph  it  to  Mr.  Gibbs, 
who  would  then  forward  it  to  London,  New  York, 
or  elsewhere,  free  of  expense  to  me.  I  hear  that 
Munzinger  was  here  a  few  weeks  ago  and  has  got 
reinstated.  I  suppose  his  ''explanations"  were 
deemed  sufficient,  and  all  the  blame  thrown  on  his 
secretary.  It  is  always  the  poor  secretaries  who 
are  wrong!  but  if  I  recollect  rightly,  he  himself 
said  in  one  of  the  public  journals  that  the  slave 
trade  was  being  carried  on,  and  he  was  cbUged  to 
shut  his  eyes  to  it.  Perhaps  it  was  this  unusuaUy 
candid  confession  that  offended  the  Egyptian 
Government.  However,  he  is  now  in  favour  again, 
and  the  '  Erin '  is  going  to  Massowah  to  be  under 
his  orders.  I  have  just  heard  from  Colonel  Stokes 
that  the  Khedive  has  issued  ordeis  that  the  officers 
in  his  service  are  to  appear  in  uniform ;  this  is  in 
imitation  of  Germany. 
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Now  to  business.  I  have  been  thinking  about 
my  "  Notes  from  Eg}'pt,"  sent  you  by  last  post,  for 
the  "  Athenaeum."  If  the  editor  inserts  them  it  will 
bring  me  in  only  a  guinea  or  so ;  and  he  may  cut 
out  all  that  most  concerns  me,  just  as  he  has  done 
in  my  review  of  New's  Book.  Now,  although  I 
shall  not  be  paid  for  it,  I  think  it  will  be  better  to 
send  it  to  the  "  Times  "  :  that  paper  is  read  every- 
where, and  by  everybody  that  you  know  in  Eng- 
land and  that  I  know  in  Egypt,  where  numerous 
persons  have  spoken  to  me  or  to  Milne  about  your 
letter.  If  the  "  Times  "  does  not  insert  it,  you  can 
still  send  it  to  the  "  Athenaeum."  So  I  telegraph  to 
you  to  stop  it.  And  now  I  want  you  to  take  the 
trouble  to  copy  it  carefully  out,  making  such  im- 
provements as  you  may  think  desirable.  Just  now 
is  a  good  time  for  the  appearance  of  such  a  letter  : 
everybody  being  in  town  ;  and  I  am  sure  this  will 
be  of  more  value  to  the  public  and  to  me  than  one 
guinea  from  the  "  Athenaeum,"  payable  April  ist 
— Tom  Fool's  day. 

I  know  now  what  was  the  matter  with  Nubar 
Pasha  this  morning.  It  is  the  New  Year's  day  of 
the  Armenians  as  of  all  the  Eastern  Churches,  and 
when  all  the  world  came  to  congratulate  him,  I 
came  to  bother  him  with  business.    It  was  a  blun- 
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der  on  my  part,  which  is  worse  sometames  than  a 

crime.  I  cannot  work  any  more,  but  must  go  to 
bed.  It  is  half-past  eleyen,  and  I  am  quite  tired  out 

Notes  on  Egypt.* 

"  Cairo,  January  1 1,  1874' : — Since  my  arrival 
in  Cairo  on  the  23d  ultimo  my  time  and  attention 

have  been  mainly  concentrated  on  the  arraugementa 
for  my  contemplated  visit  to  the  volcanic  region 
lying  to  the  east  of  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba, 
where,  in  the  'three  low  peaks'  seen  by  Dean 
Stanley,  and  described  by  him  in  page  84  of  his 
*  Sinai  and  Palestine/  as  being  *  visible  beyond  the 
gap  in  the  hills  on  the  east,'  when  he  was  'going 
northwards  along  the  wide  and  desert  valley  of  the 
Arabah/  I  calculate  on  finding  the  true  Mount 
Sinai — ^the  said  'gap'  being  the  entrance  to  the 
Wady  Ithemy  described  by  Burckhardt  as  *  leading 
eastward  towards  Nedjed,'  and  identified  by  my- 
self with  the  *  Etham  in  the  edge  of  the  wilder- 
ness '  of  Exodus  ziiL  20,  its  scriptural  name  being, 
as  will  be  perceiyed,  retained  to  this  day. 

"  Notwithstanding  my  occupations,  I  have  never- 
theless found  time  to  jot  down  a  few  notes  on 
Eqtft.    a  few  days  ago  I  paid  a  visit  to  the 

^  Mneh  of  the  infoimatUm  contained  in  tira  fdlowing  **  Niitas"  m 
recorded  in  Dr.  Beke'i  jonixial ;  but  I  have  thought  it  wall  to  repeat 

it  here,  in  a  more  connected  form. 

'  See  "  Athenaeum,"  January  24,  1874,  and  '*  Haatinga  Observer," 
February  7, 1874,  &c. 
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Miueum  of  £g}'ptiaii  Antiquities  at  Boulak,  under 
the  able  direction  of  Mariette  Bey,  of  whose  laboms 
and  researches  dnring  more  than  twenty  3rear8  it  is 

the  fruit,  and  with  whom  I  had  the  gratification  of 
holding  a  long  and  most  interesting  conversation, 
the  main  subject  of  our  discourse  being  the  Hyksos, 
or  Shepherd  Kings  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and 
seventeenth  dynasties  of  Mauetho,  of  whom  he  has 
brought  to  light  so  many  important  relics,  now  pre- 
served in  the  I^Iuseum.  Respecting  these  people — 
wliose  descendants  of  a  totally  distinct  ty|)e  from 
that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  still  exist  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lake  ^lenzaleh — Mariette  Bey  says  in 
his  valual»l»3  '  Apercu  de  I'Histoiro  d'Egypt,' 
page  41,  'Strong  presumptions  tend  to  make 
us  believe  that  the  patriarch  Joseph  came  into 
Egypt  under  the  Shepherds,  and  that  the  8C^e 
of  the  touching  history  related  in  Genesis  was 
the  court  of  one  of  these  foreign  kings.  Joseph 
therefore  was  not  the  minister  of  a  Pharaoh  of 
natural  eztroctioD.  It  was  a  Shepherd  King,  that 
18  to  say,  a  Shemite  like  himself  that  Joseph 
served,  and  the  elevation  of  the  Hebrew  minister  is 
the  more  easily  explained  on  the  assumption  that  he 
was  patronised  by  a  sovereign  of  the  same  race  as 
himselC' 

"The  conclusion  thus  arrived  at  by  the  accom- 
plished Egyptologist  from  the  consideration  of  die 
sculptured  remains  of  the  Hyksos  is  so  confirmatory 
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of  xny  LypothesiB  tbst  the  Mitzrites,  under  whom 
the  laiBdites  were  in  bondage,  were  not  I^jptianB, 
that  I  oonld  not  le&ain  from  dwelling  on  it  in  my 
conversation  with  Mariette  Bey,  and  I  pointed  ont  to 
him  that  the  fish  which  the  statues  of  his  Hyksos 
or  Shepherds — my  Mitzrites — are  seeu  bcariug,  and 
perhaps  oli'ering  to  their  deity,  liave  appaieutly 
some  couuection  witli  Dagon,  tlie  fish-god  of  the 
Philistines/  especially  as  the  Philistines  are  stated  * 
to  be  a  branch  of  the  IMitzrites.  This  idea  would 
seem  not  to  have  occurred  to  him  ])ofore,  and  he 
said  he  would  at  once  make  unc  'petite  etude  la 
dc.^isus.  In  connection  with  this  siil)ject  I  may 
remark  further  that  the  latest  'Egyptian'  autho- 
rities place  tlie  Ramcses  of  Exodus  and  the  land  of 
Goshen,  at  or  near  Ismailia  on  the  Suez  Canal,  alto- 
gether to  the  east  of  the  $2(1  meridian  ;  so  that,  on 
an  impartial  consideration  of  the  entire  aubject,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  difference  is  now  very  small 
between  the  results  of  recent  investigations  and  my 
views  of  forty  years'  standing.  I  trust  that  ere 
long  the  difference  will  become  still  smaller.  From 
Monaienr  Maiiette  I  learned  that  the  French  Go- 
vernment are  seiionaly  contemplating  the  flooding 
of  the  Sahara  behind  A]gtei8»  by  letting  in  the 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Leaser  Syrtis. 
I  do  not  know  whether  theur  aeqiiisition  of  the 
Idand  of  Tonis,  of  whieh  I  have  also  heard,  has  any- 


*  I  Sua.  V.  4. 
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thing  to  do  with  this  project.  Several  years  ago 
there  was  a  talk  of  a  sclieme  of  M.  dc  Lcsseps  to  lay 
tlic  Libyan  Desert  under  water  from  the  Red  Sea; 
but  as  1  showed  in  tlie  '  Athenanim  '  of  August  14, 
1869,  this  would  be  imjiraeticable  ;  whereas,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Desert  is  below  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean,  I  pointed  out  that  its  inundation 
from  the  Greater  Syrtis  or  (julf  of  Sidra  might  l>o 
a  work  of  comparatively  little  difHculty.'  How 
imm<  tisf  its  importance  would  be  I  hope  to  show 
on  a  future  occasion. 

"  On  my  return  from  Boulak,  I  received  a  very 
pleasing  visit  from  Dr.  Schweinfurth  on  his  way 
through  Cairo  to  the  Oaaia  Khaigeh,  or  Great 
Oasis,  which  he  purposes  exploring  thoroughly. 
From  him  I  learned  several  matters  of  interest 
which  I  will  now  communicate.  The  well-known 
Italian  traveller,  Signor  Miani,  died  recently  at 
Khartum.  He  had  penetrated  as  far  to  Ihe  south- 
west as  Schweinfurth  himself,  but  not  being  so 
young  or  so  robust  as  the  latter,  he  sank  under  the 
fatigues  of  a  journey  which,  from  Dr.  Schwein- 
furth's  description  of  it,  now  probably  before  the 
public,  could  be  borne  by  few.  On  the  other  hand 
the  German  traveller.  Dr.  Nachtigall,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  tiavetsing  the  hitherto-untrodden  country 
of  Wadai,  where  unhappily  my  young  friend  Vogel 
lost  his  life,  and  in  reaching  Khartum  in  safety,  by 

»  "The  Idol  in  Uoreb,"p.9i. 
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the  way  of  Durfur  and  Kordol'iui,  As  regards 
himself  the  Doctor  assinxd  me  tliat  the  report  of 
his  having  received  material  aid  from  the  Khedive 
IS  without  foundation,  for  that  he  ohtaiiied  only 
the  moral  support  of  the  Egyptian  Government. 
So.  too,  the  assistance  rendered  bv  the  Viceroy  to 
Dr.  Rohlfs'  expedition  into  the  Libyan  Desert  has 
l)een  greatly  exaggerated,  his  subsidy  to  it  being 
limited  to  the  sum  of  £.^000  sterling. 

"  When  Mr.  Milue  and  I  came  to  Cairo  from 
Alexandria  on  the  23d  ultimo,  nothing  was  mora 
striking  to  nic,  who  have  visited  Egypt  several  times 
since  1840  (when  I  went  on  my  first  journey  into 
Abyssinia,  but  have  not  been  hero  since  1866,  when 
I  passed  through  in  company  with  my  wife  on  our 
way  to  and  from  the  latter  country),  than  the  many 
great  changes  for  the  better  that  have  taken  place 
throughout  Egjrpt  When  once  Lake  Mareotb^  and 

1  In  the  "Times"  of  Febraaiy  i,  1878, a  correspondeut  aays:— • 
"The  second  public  work  which  is  propueed  it  the  dxuning  and 

bringing  under  cultiviitiofi  Lake  Mareolis.  ...  At  present  it  in  a  vaafe 
marsh,  90  miles  in  circumference,  and  its  basin  is  8ft.  below  the 
level  of  the  eea,  which  ia  ao  dose  that  at  Abonkir  a  strong  tea  wall 
is  necessary  to  prevent  inundation.  At  the  beginningof  thecoitttiy 
it  was  almost  dried  up.  Portions  of  it  were  even  cultivated,  and 
many  villages  had  risen  up  in  its  bed.  But  the  English,  under 
Qeaoal  Hatchinson,  in  their  siege  of  Alexandria  in  1 801,  deemed 
it  a  step  justi!i<  I  by  war  to  let  in  the  sea  at  Abnukir  in  order  to 
shut  olf  the  bejiieged  French  Aimy  from  all  couxuiunication  with 
Cairo.  The  strategical  move  wee  Buceeasfiil,  bat  a  vast  txaet  of 
ciiuiiti  v,  200,000  acres  in  exttfiit,  and  40  villages  were  submei^ged. 
The  reclamation  of  this  marsh  has  often  been  proposed.  Foreign 
enterprise  has  olfered  to  do  i(,  provided  that  the  exclusive  enjoyment 
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the  dreary  waste  on  the  western  side  of  the  Rosetta 
brancli  of  the  Nile  are  passed,  the  country,  far  and 
wide,  exhibits  unequivocar  signs  of  improved  and 
extended  cultivatioo.  I  am  told  that  whereas  in 
1850  there  were  only  two  milliona  and  a  half  of 
acres  under  culture,  there  are  now  at  least  fire 
millions.*   The  cotton  harvest  is  just  at  an  end, 

of  tiMnebiiiMdiAnd  te  granted  for  a  Mttain  tiem  Saeh 

a  iirni»o>:al  has  recently  Wen  reuewvd  by  •  Dutch  company,  whose 
uatioualitjr  guava!it<H'.s  a  knowledgs  of  the  science  of  irrigation. 
Hltheito  their  j  > :  |  >  mh  :il  1im  not  been  accepted,  and  it  ia  said  that  tha 
]ioint  of  (lifTerence  in  a  natural  insiijtence  on  the  part  of  tha 
Khtdiv'c  that  the  reclaimed  land  ehould  be  subject  to  the  ordinary 
tidcal  regulations.  The  tuj^uliua  of  land  in  Egypt  newly  brought 
into  enldvation  begina  thiae  yiaiB  after  redamaiion,  and  giadnidly 
liaee  to  the  level  of  other  freehold  lands  in  their  payments.  Perhapa 
this  difficulty  may  be  surmounted,  or  another  company  may  be 
fonned  more  ready  to  accept  what  eeema  a  ueeeeMiy  conditioBi  <tf 
land  tenure  in  any  country.  The  mere  reclamation  would  only  bo 
a  matter  of  time  and  steam  purapiiif,'.  Then  would  come  the  more 
ditficult  task  of  preparing  the  soil  for  cultivation.  It  is  at  present 
80  impregnated  with  salt  as  to  be  unfit  for  noet  en^  But  tha 
Mahmoudit'h  Canal,  one  of  the  largest  offshoots  from  the  Nile,  is 
close  by.  From  it  an  abundant  supply  of  water  could  be  obtained, 
and  three  years'  waahing  by  periodical  inundation  would  dear  the 
land  from  all  the  salt^  and  leave  a  fresh  virgin  soil  behind  fit  for 
every  kind  of  crop.  Asiother  benelicial  result  slintild  not  be  for- 
gotten. Alexandria  is  at  present  the  favourito  haunt  of  fever,  and 
all  the  doctors  concur  in  saying  our  neigbbonr  the  mardi  is  the 
cause.  Its  removal  would  obviously  be  an  injuiense  gain  for  the 
city  in  the  matter  of  health  as  well  as  j«rosperity."  See  also  Mr.  E. 
De  Leon's  "  Khedive's  Egypt,"  p.  269 ;  and  Mr.  J.  C.  M'Coan's 
"Egypt  As  It  Is,"  pp.  248-250. 

•  "  The  land  already  umler  cultivation  in  the  Delta  is  not  brought 
to  the  point  of  high  production,  and  there  are  literally  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  not  yet  tilled  or  planted  whieh  would  amply  re* 
turn  the  first  cost  of  reclamation.  AH  that  is  wanted  is  more  hands. 
Proposals  hare  been  made  to  the  Uoremment  fw  the  importation  of 
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and  the  peasants  are  busily  employed  in  cleaning 

Chinese  and  Coolie  labour ;  but  the  Kh^va  hit  never  teken  to 
the  idea  very  wannly.   He  is  tixed  of  the  irrepreaaible  foreigner 

who  has  oppressed  him  at  every  turn,  and  is  reported  to  have  aaid 
that  he  certainly  '  would  imt  add  ti>  the  list  of  his  Consular  dictators 
the  name  of  a  ( 'liini-.'^e  ('oiisul-CJciicral.'  To  those  who  know  how 
some  of  our  diplomatic  a^t-nU  here  have  UM;d  their  power  this 
speech  is  not  without  resaon."  (See  the  *■  Times,"  March  i  $,  187&) 
"Three*  aohonea  are  now  more  or  less  disenssed,  and  all  are  of 
vital  interest  to  the  ]>ri>spcrity  of  the  country.  .  .  .  The  first 
is  the  completion  of  the  Barrajje.  .  .  .  Cotton  requires  water 
more  thali  onj  other  crop,  aud  at  a  time  when  the  2sile  is 
lowest  It  is  now  onr  moat  important  product,  and  oar  exporia 
have  risen  from  fonr  millions  to  thirteen.  It  is  fortunate,  there* 
fore,  that  the  idea  of  the  Barrage  has  revived  with  new  life.  The 
Scit'Dce  of  irri^'atinii  on  a  large  scale  has  enornionsly  advanced,  and 
what  seemed  dilHcult  in  1847  ^  wurk  of  companilive  ease. 

The  vast  dams,  or  auuicut-s,  in  India  on  the  Cauvery,  or  the  Goda- 
veiy,  w  the  Kistnah  rivers,  are  works  of  a  similar  kind  and  scale, 
and  their  complete  succesa  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  large  return 
they  make  on  the  capital  expended.  AH  experts  are  agreed  that  the 
Barrage "wouhl  hring  under  cultivation  snme  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  land  now  barren,  and  would  greatly  increase  the  produc- 
tiveness  of  mndi  of  the  enltivated  area  by  the  supply  of  water  at  jdl 
seasons.  It  mnst  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  %ypt  every  canal 
by  its  banks  is  a  roadway  as  well  as  a  water  way,  and  thus  doubly 
increase?  the  communications  of  the  country.  As  regards  the  cost, 
a  small  wattr  ces.s  .^ulIi  as  is  levied  in  Lombardy  would  speedily  re- 
deem the  capital  expended.  The  estimate,  as  made  by  Mr.  Fowler 
the  Viceroy's  consulting  engineer,  of  the  cost  of  the  Burage  and  the 
necessary  canalisation,  is  under  two  millions  sterling.  But  the  diffi- 
cult question  remains  how  to  obtain  this  capital  at  a  time  whea 
Egyptian  credit  is  exhanstt-d,  and  her  revenues  are  mortgaged  up  to 
the  hilt.  Two  pluUH  are  prupu»ed.  The  iirst  is  to  induce  foreign 
capital  to  take  up  the  schemes  by  the  offer  to  mortgage  the  water 
eess  for  a  certain  number  of  yean  and  to  insure  its  fair  and  punctual 
edleetion.  There  is  little  doubt  that  there  is  private  enterprise 
and  unemployed  money  in  abundance  in  Europe  ready  for  such  a 
scheme,  and  itd  adoptidu  would  only  be  a  (jut  stion  of  terms.  But, 
say  philo- Egyptians,  this  is  a  public  work  wliich  ought  not  to  be 
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and  ploughing  the  land.'  In  one  instance  I  saw 
what  I  do  not  lemember  to  have  remarked  before, 
a  camd  drawing  the  plough.  Green  crops  of  various 
kinds  are  growing  luxuriantly,  and  it  is  pleasing  to 

see  the  uuunals,  black  cattle,  asses,  slicop,  and  goats, 
grazing  in  the  rich  pasture  without  stint.  Trees 
not  only  line  the  road  on  both  sides,  but  have  been 
planted  so  extensively  that  many  parts  of  the 
country  have  the  appearance  of  being  well-wooded. 
Altogether  the  run  across  the  Delta  on  a  lovely, 
cool,  but  sunny  day,  was  most  delightful,  aud  I  am 
not  in  the  least  exaggerating  when  I  say  that  I  was 

made  a  source  <tf  profit  such  as  ray  joint-stock  compcmj  would 

demand.  Moreover,  the  total  absence  of  local  capacity  for  associa- 
tion destroys  one  of  the  main  arguments  in  favour  of  such 
works  being  done  by  private  enterprise.  The  settlement  of  a 
gigantic  foreign  oompauy  in  the  heart  of  the  country  would  not  in 
any  way  teach  the  native  Egyptians  aelf-lldp  and  self-dependence. 
Why,  then,  should  not  the  protit  the  strangers  would  demand  be 
kept  at  liome  ]  The  means  are  at  hand  for  the  State  to  do  the 
work.  At  pre&ent  half  a  million  of  revenue  is  aimually  liet  aside  for 
the  omiOfiumMnt  of  the  public  debt  If  this  ainking  fond  were  soa- 
pended  only  for  fonr  yean,  the  Bam^  and  the  canala  could  be  con- 
atrueted ;  the  expenditure  would  be  recouped  in  a  very  few  years 
by  a  water  ce»!<,  wliich  would  l>e  a  payment  for  value  received,  not 
a  tax  ;  Egypt  would  be  the  gainer  by  a  vast  public  work  of  great 
permanent  value,  aud  the  creditors  would  be  more  Mcure  in  the 
ineieaaed  produotivenesa  of  the  country.  It  aeema  a  golden  but 
not  impossible  picture.**  See  the  "  Times,"  February  i  ;  "  Egypt 
As  It  Is,"  pp.  182  and  200-206;  and  "  The  Kh^ve'a  fi^sypt,"  pp. 
202-204  and  236. 

*  The  cotton  crop  of  1 87 5-76  was  3,000,000  cautars,  the  largest 
ever  known.  That  of  1876-77  was  2,500,00a  See*' The  Idol  in 
Horeb^"  p.  100,  and  also  M'Coan'a  *^  Egypt  Aa  It  la,"  p.  192. 
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often  inclined  to  doubt  whether  I  could  really  be 

in  Egypt.  Tiic  sight,  here  and  there,  of  tnll  factory 
chimneys  risiug  out  of  the  midst  of  the  villages,  or 
fifom  among  the  trees,  tended  to  increase  the  illusion, 

"  The  fiGUit  is,  that  Egypt,  though  geographically 
fonning  a  part  of  Africa,  is  rapidly  assimilating 
herself  to  Europe,  of  which  she  desires  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  member. 

''The  condition  of  the  lower  classes  generally,  both 
in  town  and  country,  has  likewise  much  improved. 
Ophthalmia,  perhaps  the  greatest  curse  of  Egjrpt, 
is  far  less  frequent  and  less  virulent.  If  the  people 
are  not  better  fed,  they  have  at  all  events  constant 
food.  Those  in  the  town  seem  to  be  better  clad. 
In  Cairo  shoes  arc  worn  much  more  than  for- 
merly, not  merely  the  native  slippers,  but  Euro- 
pean boots.  I  have  just  noticed  a  man  in  the  usual 
native  blue  cotton  frock,  apparently  the  driver  of  a 
hack-carriage,  actually  liaving  ///.s'  \m)is  blacked  by 
a  lad  scarcely  less  meanly  clad  than  himself.  As 
regards  the  Fellahfn,  or  peasants,  they  are  better 
protected  from  the  weather  in  their  mud-huts, 
which  are  generally  much  better  roofed  than  for- 
merly, and  oftentimes  better  built.  In  some  places 
one  sees  dweUinga  for  the  hil)ourers  approaching  to  a 
European  type.  On  the  other  hand,  several  of  the 
native  villages  of  the  last  generation  are  deserted, 
and  theur  mud-huts  are  rapidly  falling  into  decay. 
Such  must  have  been  the  fate  of  the  "treasure 
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cities"  built  by  the  laraeliteB  for  Pharaoh  with 
bricks,  which  there  is  no  reaBon  to  suppose  to  have 
been  hurni  bricks  and  straw ;  and  hence  it  is  intd- 
ligible  that  no  traces  of  them  should  now  remain. 

"  No  doubt  tiiere  is  a  dark  side  to  the  picture  of 
Egyptian  prosperity.  The  people,  like  the  Israel- 
ites of  old,  work  not  for  themselyes,  but  for  task- 
masters, who  'make  their  lives  bitter  with  hard 
bondage;  all  their  service,  wherein  they  render 
them  service,  is  with  rigour.'  Still,  on  the  whole, 
the  balance  is  decidedly  on  the  side  of  good.  The 
greatest  and  most  important  change,  as  bemg  likely 
to  be  the  most  lasting,  is,  however,  in  the  climate, 
consequent  on  the  bringing  of  the  land  under  cul- 
ture, and  on  the.  planting  of  trees.'  Egypt  is  fast 
losing  its  proverbial  rainless  character.  At  Alex- 
andria, as  is  well  known,  rain  is  now  so  frequent  as 
to  have  become  a  source  of  annoyance  ;  but,  until 
quite  roci'Utl}',  Cairo  luis  prided  itself  on  its  almost 
total  exemption  from  rain.  *  At  Cairo,'  says  the 
new  edition  of  ^lurray's  "Handbook,"  'five  or  six 
showers  would  be  the  (yearly)  average,  and  theso 
not  at  all  heavy.'  But  I  am  assured,  on  good 
authority,  that  during  last  year  there  were  no  less 
than  twenty-one  or  t  wenty-two  days  of  rain  ;  and 
only  a  week  ago,  Bince  my  arrival  here,  we  had 
four-aud-twenty  hours  of  rain,  as  heavy  and  contiuu- 

^  See  "The  KhMive's  Itgypt,** p.  6i ;  and 
"Eiorpk  As  It  V  pp.  3S2-54. 
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ous  as  auy  iu  Loudon, — iu  fact,  a  regular  Englisli 
wet  day.  The  coEsequencc  was,  that  tlie  unpaved 
streets  were  ancle  deep  in  mud,  and  all  *  circula- 
tion '  was  suspended,  except  in  carriages  :  there 
was  even  '  riposo '  at  the  Opera  for  want  of  an 
audience.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the  ignor- 
ant Arabs  attribute  this  extraordinary  change  in 
the  seasons  to  some  supcniatural  cause,  and,  as  it 
has  taken  place  since  the  accession  of  Alohammed 
All,  they  conclude  that  he  and  his  dynasty  have 
possessed  the  means  of  bringing  it  about.  And  so 
they  have  in  fact,  though  not  in  the  way  imagined 
by  their  superstitious  subjects.  Another  curious 
instance  may  be  given  of  how  these  people  attribute 
results  to  wrong  causes.  It  is  matter  of  history 
that  four-and-twenty  centuries  ago  the  Persian  in- 
vader, Cambyses,  injured  and  destroyed  many  of  the 
monuments  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  among  them  (as 
is  generally  considered)  the  Vocal  Stivtueof  Memnon, 
at  Thebes.  It  is  also  matter  of  history  that,  during 
the  present  century.  Professor  Lepsius  defaced  seve- 
ral of  the  existing  monuments  by  depriving  them 
of  their  sculptured  figures  and  inscriptions.  The 
natives  of  the  country,  who  know  nothing  of  dates, 
and  entertain  the  most  vague  notions  respecting 
everything  that  occurred  before  their  own  time, 
having  heard  from  their  fathers  of  Lepsius's  van- 
dalism, but  nothing  of  that  of  Cambyses,  not  un- 
naturally confound  the  one  with  the  other,  and  so 
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Dr.  Lepsius  is  assorted  by  them  to  have  been  the 

destroyer  of  the  Vocal  Memiion,  .as  if  he  had  not 

silieadv  sins  enough  of  his  own  to  answer  for. 

"  ir  the  clianires  in  tlie  a<rricultural  districts  and 
in  the  climate  of  E.i,n-pt  have  l>een  great,  those  in 
Alexandria '  and  about  the  capital  of  the  country  are 
not  less  80.  The  Kiiedive  seems  determined  to  make 

'  "Tho  i;Ti''^t  irnpnivpinent  which  calls  for  accoini'li-l'.iiicnt  [as 
instanced  bj  Dr.  Bcko  at  page  149]  is  the  removal  of  the  reef  ibat  bars 
the  aatHNiee  to  the  port  of  Alexandria.  Its  existence  onght  do  longer 
to  be  tolerated.  Shipping'  to  the  amount  of  1,300^000  tons  enters 
the  port  evrrv  roar.  Tin- exports  amount  in  value  to  13  millions 
iterling.  The  iuipurts  come  to  5  millions.  The  harbour  works, 
which  are  near  eompletion,  when  finished  will  haTe  cost  two  millions 
anil  a  lialf,  an«l  tlie  cf»uveiii<'iicis  then  0ff0n.1l  will  put  Alcxanrlria 
next  to  Marseille.*,  Trieste,  and  Genoa  in  the  rank  of  Mediterranean 
porta.  Tet  no  ship  can  Mter  the  port  after  nightUl,  and  all  vesieU 
of  considerable  dran^t  cannot  enter  at  nil  either  by  dagr  or  night  in 
'stormy  weather.  Alexandri  i  l>:iy  5  milps  acrnjis.  hut  as  yon 
near  the  harbuur  you  hud  shoal  watitr  almost  everywhere,  acroijs 
which  for  more  than  a  mile  stretehea  the  new  breakwater.  The  real 

deep-wnler  rbannel,  tbe  ruily  passage  for  larj;e  s1;ij>°!  not  100  ft. 
across,  and  ha-s  the  additional  drawback  of  being  very  circuitous.  Its 
depth  is  only  27  ft.,  so  that  in  rough  weather  vessels  of  deep  draught 
dare  not  venture  in  for  fear  of  toaehing  the  rock  in  the  trough  of  the 
sea.  ILirely  a  ninntli  ajo,  <Uirin<^  a  forty-eight  hours'  ;,'ak',tlie  Austrian 
Lloyd  and  Engli.sh  unul  ^iteamers  and  several  merchantmen  dare  not 
venture  out  of  harbour,  while  four  lai}^  vessels  tossed  about  outside 
in  the  ofTirig  fir  thirty-six  hours, aiirl  the  English  turret-ship  'Rupert' 
actually  put  back  to  Port  Saiil  rather  than  venture  in.  A  careful 
survey  has  been  recently  made  by  a  skilful  English  engineer  of  the 
amount  of  rock  it  would  be  neccs.<uiry  to  remove  in  order  to  widen 
and  deepen  tlie  eliaini-  l  suffifiditly  to  permit  entry  and  exit  at  all 
times  anil  in  all  weathers.  The  work  required  proves  by  no  means 
insurmountable.  It  is  nid  that  a  tithe  of  what  has  been  spent  on 
the  harbiiur  wuuld  make  its  entrance  safe,  and  it  seems  penny  wise 
and  pound  fooliiili  not  to  take  the  matter  in  hand  at  once."  See 
tlie  *•  Times,"  Feb.  i,  1878. 
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Cairo  tJie  Paris  of  the  Levant  The  western  portion 

of  the  city  is  being  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  and 
extensively  enlarged  in  the  direction  of  the  Nile, 
whilst  new  streets  are  being  opened  through  the 
other  quarters.  But  on  this  subject  I  need  not 
dilate.  [Is  it  not  all  written  in  Murray's  *  Hand- 
book ; '  •  The  Kh^ive's  Egypt,'  p.  47  ;  and  *  Egypt 
As  It  Is,'  p.  5 1  ?]  It  is  only  to  be  hoped  that,  in  his 
zeal  to  modernize  and  Europeauize  Cuii  o,  the  Viceroy 
will  not  deprive  it  of  its  Oriental  character,  which 
constitutes  its  great  charm  and  attraction. 

"  With  reference  to  Sir  Samuel  Baker*s  Expedi- 
tion, it  is  reported  here,  to  have  cost  half-a-million 
sterling, — I  have  since  been  informed,  on  good 
authority,  that  the  sum  the  Viceroy  is  out  of 
pocket  somewhat  exceeds  ;^400,ooo — and  according 
to  all  accounts  the  results  are  anything  but  com- 
mensurate with  the  immense  outlay.  However, 
after  his  first  disappointment,  the  Khedive  is  said 
to  be  not  dissatisfied — '  Cf  Wtsi  que  le  premier  pas 
qui  coHte.'  Colonel  Gordon,  who  has  entered  His 
Highnesses  service  to  undertake  the  exploration, 
and,  it  must  be  added,  the  conquest  and  annexa- 
tion of  those  southern  regions,  will  know  how  to 
take  np  and  unite  the  broken  threads ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  under  his  skilful  manage- 
ment the  policy  of  the  Egyptian  Government  will 
eventually  be  successful.  That  policy  is  broadly 
aud  unequivocally  stated  by  Mariette  Bey,  in  the 
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Introdaction  to  his  '  Aper^/  already  referred  to : 

'History/  says  he,  'teaches  us  that  Egypt  is 
bounded  on  the  north  l)y  the  Mediterranean,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  Cataract  of  Assuan.  But 
historjTy  in  fixing  these  limits,  does  not  take  into 
account  the  indications  furnished  both  by  geo- 
graphy and  by  ethnography.  At  the  north-east  of 
the  African  Continent,  from  the  sea  to  the  equator, 
there  extends  an  immense  tract  of  country  formed 
by  the  river,  and  fertilised  by  it  alone.  On  the 
other  hand,  of  the  various  races  that  people  the 
banks  of  this  river  some  are  uncivilised,  savage, 
and  incapable  of  governing  themselves ;  whilst  on 
this  side  of  the  tropic  we  meet  with  a  nation, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  merits  tlie  admiration  of 
mankind  on  account  of  its  glory,  its  industry,  and 
all  the  elements  of  civilisation  contained  in  it. 
History y  then,  ought  rather  to  9ay  that  Egypt  ex- 
tends wherever  the  Nile  flows,  and  that  consequently 
Egjfpt  has  the  rir/ht  to  claim  as  her  domain  all  the 
countries  icatered  by  this  celebrated  river  as  Jar 
as  they  extend  towards  the  south.' ^  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  this  reasoning. 
But  all  that  needs  now  to  be  said  is,  that  such 
being  the  avowed  object  of  the  Khedive,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  task  of  the  accomplished  British 

>  It  wjll  be  seen  that  Mr.  J.  C.  M'Coan  in  his  recent  wor)c, "  Egj  pt 
As  It  Is,"  p.  3,  note,  baa  adopted  woid  for  word  Dr.  B«ke*s  tiuula- 
tion  of  this  important  passeige. 
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engineer  officer  who  has  just  entered  His  High- 
ness's  service  in  the  place  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  is 

not  only  to  explore  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Nile, 
but  to  enforce  Egypt's  claim  to  all  the  countries 
watered  by  that  river ;  and  that  if  any  man  is  capa- 
ble of  canying  out  the  ambitious  views  of  Ismail 
Pasha  with  moderation  and  success,  it  is  *  Chinese 
Gordon.' " 

Since  the  foregoing  "  Notes "  were  written  by 
Dr.  Beke  in  1874  very  few  changes  have  occurred 
except  in  the  financial  condition  ^  of  this  naturally 
highly- favoured  country  ;  but  in  spite  of  all  these 
difficulties  with  which  Egypt  has  of  late  had,  and 
has  still,  contend,  I  venture  to  predict  that  there  is 
still  a  glorious  future  in  store  for  her.  The  natural 
resources  of  the  country  are  so  great,  that  with 
economy  and  a  moderately  good  government,  and 
the  contemplated  improvements  referred  to  at  pages 
273-275,  280,  one  may  confidently  look  for  a  satis- 
factory result.  The  enormous  advance  which  edu- 
cation has  made  in  Egypt ; '  the  realisation  of  the 
plans  for  increasing  the  lands,  and  feuulities  for 
agricultural  purposes  ;  Dr.  Beke's  and  Mr.  Fowler's 
Soudan  railway^  being  extended  to  Suakiu  in  the 

»  See  the  "Times,"  19th  May  1877. 
s  u  The  Kh^ive's  Egypt,**  pb  271.  *  Ibid.  p.  353. 
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Red  Sea,  (by  which  the  overiand  roate  to  India 
would  be  sliortened  by  throe  days,  and  commerce 
with  the  iuteriur  largely  developed) ;  together  with 
the  noble  efforts  of  Gordon  Pasha  in  the  Eatt  for 
the  sappxession  of  the  aUve  trade*  and  the  advance- 
ment of  commeroe ;  and  those  of  CSaptain  Burton 
in  the  We^,  in  devdoping  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  count ry^ — must  surely  conduce  to  restore  Eg}7>t 
to  the  highest  state  of  hnaucial  prosperity.  If  any* 
thing  were  wanting  to  suggest  perfect  confidence 
in  the  future  of  Elgypt,  it  would  be  that  £|gypt 
should  place  itself  under  the  sole  protectorate  of 
England,  and  abstain  from  further  aggressions  on 
Abyssinia. 

Had  the  British  Government  only  followed  Dr. 
Beke's  policy  and  advice,  and  retained  possession 
of  Abjssinia,  or  at  least  of  Znlla,  i^i  iS68,  the 
;^9,0oo,ooo  which  was  spent  on  the  Abyssinian 

Expedition  would  now  have  been  found  not  to  have 
been  spent  in  vain. 

•  « Egypt  A«  It  h,"  pp.  329-374.  Sec  "  (leolo^'ical  Notes  on 
Cairo,"  by  Mr.  John  Milns^  F.a.S.  Pnbluhed  by  Triibaer  &  Ca 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

DIPARTUBB  nOU  MfPT— TOTAOB  BOUND  TB>  PUHHSULA  OF 
OB  nSUDO  MOUm  8UrAI<— SI800TBBT  09  MIDIAll— 
TOTAOB  UP  «HB  OULV  Of  ABABA— BSD  «BA,  OB  BBA  OV  SDOM. 

Suez,  January  14,  1874. — ^We  left  Cairo  at  nine 
o'clock  this  morniDg  for  Suez,  aud  travelled  with 
Colonel  Morrieflon.  We  had  a  carriage  to  ourselves 
all  the  way,  which  made  it  very  pleasant  for  conver- 
sation ;  and  haviug  lunched  and  changed  carriages 
at  Zagazig,  we  airived  at  Suez  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  The  Colonel  is  come  on  to  look  about  him  a 
little,  and  intended  to  go  along  the  Suez  Canal,  and 
stay  a  day  or  two  at  Ismailia;  but  he  saw  enough 
en  passant  to  satisfy  him.  It  is  a  wretched  place, 
and  although  the  Laud  of  Goshen  is  placed  there 
by  M.  de  Lesseps,  Mr.  Holland,  and  others,  it  seems 
pretty  clear  from  geological  evidence  that  the  Israel- 
ites could  never  have  lived  there.  There  is  no  fertile 
soil  down  to  the  lock  1 

On  our  arrival  we  came  direct  to  the  hotel ;  but 
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found  it  quite  full.  Having  asked  for  three  rooms, 

and  being  at  first  told  there  were  none,  we  talked 
of  going  somewhere  else^  but  heard  there  were  no- 
thing but  second-class  hotels  (which  I  believe  to  be 
the  fact),  and  that  these  were  also  full,  with  second- 
class  people  of  course.  They  say  that  the  people 
are  ^ying  here  1  What  they  can  possibly  find  in 
Suez  to  "stay  for,"  I  cannot  tell ;  but  so  it  appears 
to  be.  After  a  good  deal  of  talk  the  hotel  people 
said  they  could  give  us  one  double-bedded  room,  (out 
of  which  they  had  to  clear  off  lots  of  ladies'  things  I) 
and  they  could  make  up  a  third  bed  in  it,  or  make 
one  up  on  the  sofa  in  the  saloon.  Colonel  Morrieson 
and  I  took  the  bedroom  ;  and  JMr.  Milne  the  sofa. 
We  then  had  a  wash  (Milne  in  our  room,  for  he  had 
nowhere  else),  and  then  went  down  to  dinner. 

Hie  *  Erin  '  is  here,  and  is  gone  into  the  har- 
bour. I  hope  it  is  not  to  have  the  bottom  painted, 
as  that  will  take  some  time  to  do.  I  am  half 
inclined,  if  she  is  likely  to  be  long,  to  go  on  with 
the  camels  which  will  be  here  to-morrow  afternoon. 
Time  is  killing  me !  1 1.30. — I  have  sat  up  in  my 
room  writing  to  Sir  W.  C.  Trevelyan,  Mr.  Scrope, 
and  others.  1  enclose  these  letters  for  you  to  for- 
ward. My  bed-feUow  is  gone  to  bed,  and  is  asleep  I 

January  15. — I  was  up  this  morniug  soon  after 
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seven  ;  had  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  went  to  call  on  Mr, 
Levick  at  eight.    He  was  very  glad  to  see  me,  and 
we  had  a  bit  of  a  chat.    I  told  him  I  wanted  to  see 
the  proper  authorities;  so  he  sent  me  to  Seid 
Bey — the  something  or  other  here.    I  did  not  see 
him,  but  I  saw  his  deputy,  who  said  it  was  all  right, 
a  telegram  having  been  received  last  night.    But  I 
must  go  and  see  Mohammed  Pasha,  whose  position 
here  I  don't  exactly  know,  except  that  he  is  an  ad- 
miral.   He  was  not  up,  but  I  learned  that  he  would, 
in  the  course  of  the  morning,  be  going  in  liia  boat 
to  the  harbour  from  the  quay  in  front  of  the  hotel, 
and  I  could  see  him  there.    Abu  Nabut,  who  ac- 
companied me,  suggested  that  I  should  not  make 
myself  too  cheap  by  running  about  after  people  'not 
so  big  a$  myself;  and  I  could  hear  the  fellow  talk- 
ing about  me  as  one  of  the  Omra   {Knurs,  or 
**  Lords")  of  England.    I  have  no  objection  to  air 
my  dignity ;  but  if  I  am  to  lose  time  by  doing  so, 
I  had  better  put  my  dignity  in  my  pocket.  How- 
ever, I  came  to  the  hotel  and  had  breakfast  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  afterwards,  when  Mohammed  Pasha 
came  down  to  his  boat,  I  went  out  to  him.  He 
was  very  civil  and  polite,  and  said  the  steamer 
should  be  got  ready  at  once,  &c.    All  this  looks 
very  much  like  delay.    I  said  that  my  camels  with 
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the  goods  would  arrive  this  afternoon,  and  I  wanted 
to  put  them  on  board.   He  replied  that  the  steamer 

should  be  brought  alongside  tlie  c^uay,  and  if  not 
to-day,  my  goods  could  be  left  till  to-morrow,  when 
she  will  come  for  them.  Amon^  his  attendants 
was  an  Englishman,  (Captain)  Forster  Bey,  the 
harbour  master  here,  who  showed  me  a  very  nice 
letter  from  M?Killop  Bey,  and  said  that  if  it  de- 
pended upon  him,  1  should  have  the  boat  in  a  few 
hours.  But  the  everlasting  Oriental  procrastina- 
tion prevented  him  firom  saying  how  long  it  might 
be. .  However,  I  might  depend  on  his  doing  all  in 
his  power  to  expedite  matters.  The  *  Erin  *  is  a 
nice  little  boat,  with  good  engines,  and  about 
eighty,  or  perhaps,  a  hundred  tons  burden.  She 
is  quite  sesrworthy,  and  will  have  a  good  captain ; 
— ^if  not,  he  said,  he  would  try  and  go  with  me  him- 
self. This  is  all  gammon,  as  she  is  not  coming 
back  to  Suez  I 

My  business  being  thus  far  completed,  I  went  to 
Mr.  Levick  again,  and  saw  Mrs.  Levick,  who  in- 
quired very  kindly  after  you,  &c. ;  after  which  I 
called  on  the  "Wests,  but  found  that  Mr.  West  had 
been  called  suddenly  away  to  Ismailia  on  Consular 
business — an  English  ship,  laden  with  coals,  having 
been  wrecked  in  Lake  Timsah  I    Only  fancy  this ! 
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Then  I  went  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuck,  and  ar- 
ranged with  the  former  about  sending  messages  to 
IMr.  Gibbs.  I  shall  try  to  send  home  news  from 
Akaba,  via  Tor. 

On  my  way  back  to  the  hotel  I  saw  Captain 
Kellock,  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company^s 
agent  here»  who  was  most  polite  and  attentive, 
placing  himself  quite  at  my  service,  and  offering 
to  assist  me  in  every  way  in  his  power.  Certainly 
the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's  x>eople  are' 
the  most  polite  and  obliging  I  ever  came  across  :  it 
is  quite  worth  while  to  make  a  voyage  by  one  of 
their  steamers,  jnst  to  see  how  comfortable  and 
pleasant  a  voyage  may  be  made  under  all  circnm- 
stances,  as  you  and  I  know  from  experience.  If 
the  weather  is  bad  for  landing,  or  anything  of  the 
kind,  like  it  was  when  we  arrived  at  Alexandria  in 
the  'Simla,'  the  captain  is  equal  to  the  occasion, 
and  makes  evetything  as  comfortable  as  possible 
nnder  the  circumstances ;  if  it  is  fine  weather  and 
very  hot,  they  are  equally  ready  to  render  every- 
thing agreeable  and  cool.  Besides,  they  are  not 
only  the  most  liberal  company  concerning  their 
passengers,  but  are  ever  ready  to  afford  inde2)eu- 
dent  travellers  every  courtesy,  and  the  benefit  of 
the  various  means  at  their  disposal :  so  that,  in  &ct, 
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they  ought  to  be  called  the  "  Philanthropic  and 
Obliging." 

After  luncheon  I  was  thinking  of  going  off  on  a 
donkey  to  the  dock,  but  while  I  was  thinking  about 
it,  I  was  told  that  Seid  Bey  bad  letnrned,  ao  Milne 
and  I  went  to  him.  He  was  busy  writing  a  letter— 

.  or  having  it  written  for  him — giving  instructions 
about  my  boat.  He  toM  me  that  it  would  come 
up  to  the  quay  this  afternoon,  or»  at  the  latest,  to- 
morrow morning.  During  the  conyeraation  coffee 
was  served.  Seid  Bey  is  tbe  most  gentlemanly  man 
amongst  them ;  but  unfortunately  he  speaks  only 
Arabic,  and  I  bad  a  very  bad  interpreter,  Abu 
Nabut  Laving  gone  to  look  after  the  camels,  which 
are  to  arrive  here  from  Cairo  this  afternoon.  By 
and  by,  Mohammed  Pasha  returned  in  his  boat 
He  has  given  all  necessaiy  orders ;  the  steamer  is 
being  coaled,  and  will  be  here  to-monow  morning 
early  without  fail.  So  I  suppose  all  is  right.  If  I  can 
I  shall  .stMit  to-morrow  ;  but  I  fear  I  shall  be  dis- 
appointed. The  weather  is  perfectly  lovely.  Suez 
is  frightfully  dull,  having  gone  down  oonsideiably 
since  the  canal  was  opened.  Last  night,  our  bed- 
room being  filled  with  the  luggage  of  us  all  three, 
I  stunil)lcd  over  Coloutl  .Morrieson's  bag,  and  struck 
my  knee  against  his  portmanteau.    It  hurt  me  a 
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good  deal  at  first,  but  I  don't  think  any  great  harm 
is  done.  My  cough  is  gradually  leaving  me,  as  I 
expected  it  would  with  change  of  air. 

The  camels  are  come  and  I  must  go  down  to  see 
them.  On  going  down  I  found  the  captain  and 
engineer  of  the  steamer,  who  had  come  to  receive 
my  orders.  The  steamer  is  coaled,  and  will  bo 
here  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  She  will  not 
be  able  to  start,  however,  till  Saturday  morning, 
as  the  crew  have  to  provide  themselves  with  food, 
and  the  tide  will  not  serve  till  the  next  morning, 
Saturday ;  when,  please  God,  we  are  to  start,  and 
in  four  days  we  are  to  be  at  Akaba.  The  Captain 
is  a  Maltese,  as  are  also  most  of  the  crew  ;  the  engi- 
neer is  an  Englishman.  We  shall  fly  the  British 
flag.  The  pilot  is  an  Arab,  who  knows  the  sea 
weU,  and  we  shall  steam  only  during  the  day, 
anchoring  at  night :  the  Captain  has  good  charts, 
so  there  is  nothing  to  fear.  The  '  Erin '  is  sixty-five 
tons,  and  a  screw.  Altogether  everything  promises 
most  favourably. 

The  camels  have  unloaded  in  the  yard  of  tlie 
hotel,  and  will  go  on  to-morrow.  We  shall,  I  trust, 
be  at  Akaba  three  or  four  days  before  them,  in  which 
time  I  hope  to  have  done  good  business,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  report  favourably  before  the  departure  of 
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the  Ca})tuiii  for  Tor,  to  which  place  I  shall  send  a 
letter  for  you,  and  also  one  for  Mr.  Gibbs.  I  have 
spokeu  with  Captain  Kellock,  and  also  with  Mr. 
Edwards,  the  P.  and  0.  Company's  chief  clerki 
who  are  both  most  kind  and  obliging.  Instead  of 
dining  in  the  hotel,  I  went  and  had  a  "  Manchester 
tea  "  with  our  friends  the  Levicks,  who  are  exceed- 
ingly kind,  and  will  do  everytliing  to  help  me  as 
regards  letters.  Airs.  Levick  was  particiilar  in  her 
inquiiieSy  and  spoke  much  of  70a. 

January  16, — 7  am. — ^A.  lovelj  morning.  No 
signs  of  the  '  Erin '  yet.  It  will  not  he  high  water 
till  9.30.  I  have  been  thinking  over  our  journey, 
and  about  its  commencing  at  Akaba  ;  but,  in  point 
of  £act»  it  begins  here  at  Suez.  What  a  pity  it  is 
I  did  not  know  I  should  have  the  steamer  before  I 
made  my  arrangements,  and  signed  the  contract 
with  Abu  Nabut,  as  it  would  have  saved  me  a  good 
deal  of  u.scless  expenses,  and  the  funds  of  the  expe- 
dition being  crippled.  You  must,  however,  apply 
to  tiie  public  for  further  assistance,  and  I  must 
leave  the  matter  in  your  hands.  I  shall  want  money 
when  I  return  to  Egypt. 

Colonel  ^bjrrieson  has  now  got  a  separate  bed- 
room, so  Milne  came  into  my  room  last  night.  It  is 
very  cold  during  the  night :  the  seasons  here  have 
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changed  a  goud  deal  siuce  the  caoal  was  opened,  it 
being  generally  much  cooler  than  formerly.  Abu 
Nabut  has  just  been  to  me  for  a  written  request  to 
the  chef  du  poiU  over  the  eaual,  to  let  my  camels 
pass.   So  they  are  off,  thank  God. 

9  A.M. — ^The  'Erin'  has  arrived  and  is  moored 
nearly  opposite  the  hotel.  She  is  a  nice  little  boat,  but 
small  The  Captain's  name  is  Emmanuele  Chiassaro, 
or  Sciassar  (pronounced  in  English  Shassltr),  which 
is  the  Genoese  form  of  the  name,  he  being  of 
Genoese  parentage.  He  tells  me  that  he  cannot 
start  before  Saturday  uight,  or  Sunday  morning,  on 
account  of  the  crew  being  without  their  pay.  He 
has  been  to  the  Governor  about  it ;  but  it  is  Friday, 
the  Mohammedan  Sabbath,  and  no  work  is  done. 
To-morrow  he  will  telegraph  to  Cairo,  and  ail  will 
be  right.  I  doubt  it  much  ! 

I  went  with  Captain  Sciassar  to  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Company's  Office,  and  got  a  liritish 
flag.  The  crew  consists  of  captain  (Maltese),  mate 
(Maltese),  pilot  (Arab),  chief  engineer  (Maltese), 
second  engim-er  (Maltese),  four  men  (Maltese),  and 
two  stokers  (%yptian).  The  '  Erin '  goes  eight  to 
eight  and  a  half  knots  per  hour.  She  has  orders  to 
go  with  me  wherever  I  please,  su  instead  of  stop- 
ping at  Sherm,  near  £as  Mohammed,  to  look  at 
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some  Yolcanoes  there,  which  aie  only  interesting 
in  a  geological  point  of  view,  I  have  told  the  CSap- 
tain  I  will  stop  at  Ayonn  el  KassaV  ^  other 

side  of  the  t  ntranee  to  tlie  (iiilf  of  Akaba,  which 
place  I  have  hitherto  ideutified  with  the  "Encamp- 
ment of  the  Israelites  by  the  Red  Sea." 

About  eleven  o'clock  this  morning.  Captain 
Foster  came  to  me  to  say  there  is  a  "  hitch.'*  The 
Captain  and  crew  are  in  arrears  of  pay,  and  cannot 
(or  will  not)  go  to  sea  unless  paid  I  Foster  lias 
been  to  Mohammed  Pjusha,  and  got  snubbed  !  It 
is  a  question  between  his  department  and  that 
of  M'KiUop  Bej  and  the  Egyptian  Government 
Unless  strong  messnres  are  taken,  I  may  be  de- 
layed an  indefinite  period!  This  is  pleasant.  I 
went  off  with  him  to  the  Egyptian  Telegraph 
Otlice,  aud  telegraphed  to  Nubar  Pa-sha ;  and 
Foster  is  gone  to  the  English  Telegraph  Office,  to 
telegraph  direct  to  MfKillop  at  Alexandria.  As 
things  now  are  there  is  no  knowing  when  I  may 
start*;  and  the  camels  are  gone  on,  so  I  am  in  a 
hole  t  Where  the  expenses  are  to  end  I  know  not. 

Captain  Sciassar  has  been  with  me  to  say  that 
Mohammed  Pasha  has  given  him  orders  to  leave 
with  me  directly,  to  cross  over  to  the  arsenal,  and 

'  See  Dr.  Beke'e  *'  M oitat  Sinai «  Yoleaao,"  p.  36. 
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take  on  board  five  tons  more  of  coal,  then  to  pro- 
ceed with  me  to  Akaba,  and  after  I  have  dismissod 
him,  to  go  on  to  Massowah  direct  without  coming 
round  to  Tor  for  coal  The  Pasha  is  leaving  this 
evening  for  Cairo.  But  now  comos  the  hitch.  The 
crew  are  willing  to  go  without  being  paid  up  their 
wages,  but  they  must  have  food  for  a  month,  during 
which  they  may  be  on  their  voyage  to  ^lassowah  : 
they  camiot  go  without  I  have  been  thinking  over 
the  matter,  and  have  agreed  with  Colonel  Moirieson 
that  it  would  be  cheaper  for  me  to  advance  them 
the  money,  even  on  the  chance  of  getting  it  back 
than  be  delayed  here.  So  I  told  the  Captain  I  would 
give  him  the  money  if  Captain  Foster  said  it  was  all 
right.  Whereupon  he  went  to  Captain  Foster,  and 
brought  him  to  me.  I  told  him  I  would  advance 
the  money  on  the  skipper's  receipt,  and  this  I 
would  send  to  Nubar  Pasha,  requesting  the  amount 
to  be  paid  to  Messrs.  Oppenheim  for  me,  explain- 
ing that  I  did  it  for  the  credit  of  tlic  Khddive  as 
well  as  myself,  and  also  to  avoid  difficulties ;  for  the 
crew  beiug  British  subjects,  the  Egyptian  Grovem- 
ment  have  no  direct  control  over  them,  and  besides, 
could  not  in  any  court  force  them  to  fulfil  their 
engagement,  so  long  as  the  Egyptian  Government 
does  not  fulfil  its  part. 
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The  Gordian  knot  was  cat  bj  the  following 

telegram  from  MfKillop  Bey,  iu  reply  to  Cajttaiu 
Foster's  :  "  Pay  the  '  Eriu's '  crew  one  mouth's 
wages.**  But  how  to  get  the  money  from  the 
harbour-master's  treasurer  or  cashier,  to-daj  being 
Friday  ?  Foster  is  gone  off  for  this :  he  is  a 
capital  fellow.  Before  leaving  he  told  me  of  another 
hitch.  The  EiiLrlish  eiiifiiioer,  hearing  that  the 
Mcainer  is  not  comiug  hack  to  Suez,  refuses  to  go! 
so  the  Captain  and  Foster  Bey  have  gone  to  an- 
other. But,  perhaps  when  the  Elnglishman  sees  the 
order  for  the  pay,  he  may  think  better  of  it  A 
nice  country  this  in  which  to  be  dependent  on 
the  Government ! 

January  17. — Yesterday  1  went  and  took  a  i\Iau- 
cliester  tea  with  Mr.  Andrews  ;  afterwards  Colonel 
Morrieaon  and  Milne  came  in.  We  passed  a  veiy 
pleasant  evening  talking  about  Sinai,  &c.  He  has 
all  the  books  on  the  traditional  Mowntain^  and  on 
the  Holy  Land.  He  sees  a  good  deal  in  what  1  .-^ay  ; 
luit,  like  many  others,  eannot  he  quite  eonvinced. 
AViiilst  there,  I  had  a  visit  from  two  of  the  officials, 
MfKillop's  cashier  and  another.  They  told  me  the 
money  will  be  paid,  and  I  am  to  be  off  tthday. 
The  engineer  is  displaced ;  the  second  supersedes 
him,  aud  a  new  second  engineer  is  to  be  shipped  : 
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80  far  BO  good.  I  write  this  in  (he  monung,  bay- 
ing just  gone  out  to  look  about  me. 

Tlie  schooner  is  getting  up  steam  with  all  licr 
might,  and  is  to  come  aloug.sidu  of  tlie  quay  to 
ship  my  things ;  but  the  Captain  is  not  on 
board,  and  I  believe  nothing  till  I  see  it.  I  find  I 
was  wrong  in  describing  the  rig  of  the  '  Erin.'  She 
is  a  schooner,  with  the  addition  of  what  appears  to 
be  a  large  laleeii  sail  on  the  forema.-it.  Tlie  sercw 
is  auxiliary.  Uader  steam  she  goes  eight  knots, 
but  under  sail  she  can  make  twelve  knots :  in  fact, 
she  is  said  to  be  a  clipper.  At  sea  we  shall  keep 
within  the  reefe ;  that  \&,  close  along  the  shore ;  so 
that  we  shall  not  be  exposed  to  a  heavy  sea,  and 
besides  cau  always  run  in  when  the  weather  looks 
at  all  nasty.  Trust  to  an  Arab  pUot  for  taking 
care  of  kvime^,  to  say  nothing  of  his  ship. 

8.3a — ^The  British  flag  is  flying  at  the  masthead 
of  the  '  Erin.'  She  irill  not  come  up  to  the  quay,  as 
there  is  not  water  enough  ;  so  she  remains  where  she 
was,  and  the  things  are  being  taken  on  hoard.  1  have 
seen  Captain  Seiassar,  who  has  received  some  money, 
but  not  all.  The  English  engineer,  Clifton,  did  not 
properly  belong  to  the  vessel  The  second,  now  first, 
is  a  Maltese,  who  has  been  four  yeais  with  Seiassar. 
The  '  Erin '  is  now  going  over  to  the  ai-seual  to 
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take  her  ooals  on  board,  and  then  will  come  for  me. 

T  am  going  to  breakfast,  and  then  over  to  ^Ir.  Tuck 
to  telegraph  to  you.  All  this  looks  like  bnsinesa 

On  going  out  to  call  on  Consnl  West,  who,  I  hear 
has  returned,  I  saw  the  Captiiin  again,  who  reported 
himself  ready  to  depart,  only  he  was  waiting  for  a 
telegram  from  Cairo  to  say  whether  he  was  to  go  to 
Massowah  or  return  here.  Just  fancy  these  people  I 
It  is  clear  we  shall  anyhow  be  too  late  for  to-day;  . 
so  to-moiTOW  morning,  Inshallah !  at  seTsn  o'clock 
we  are  to  he  off.  This  deLiv  is  kiiiiutj  me  with 
anxiety,  but  what  am  I  to  do?  I  may  mention 
here  at  once,  as  I  am  going  to  write  on  a  different 
subject,  that  when  I  returned  to  the  hotel  at  twelve 
o'clock,  the  steamer,  which  went  off  to  the  arsenal 
for  the  five  tons  of  coal,  had  not  returned.  She 
looked  very  pretty  as  she  steamed  down  the  creek. 
Captain  Foster  called  here  in  my  absence  to  say 
that  the  '  Erin'  is  waiting  the  orders  of  Mohammed 
Pasha,  and  will  not  leave  till  she  receives  them. 
They  are  expected  by  telegraph,  and  will  be 
directed  to  him  at  the  harbour,  whither  he  has 
now  gone.  AVhat  is  to  be  the  end  of  it  all,  I  can- 
not form  an  idea.  If  I  do  not  know  soon,  I  shall 
telegraph  to  Nubar  Pasha  again,  and  shall  continue 
doing  so  till  I  am  really  oil.    I  have  put  the  pos- 
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tage  stamp  on  my  letter  to  you,  and  shall  leave  it 
witli  Mr.  Levick  to  state  the  precise  moment  of  my 
departure  on  the  ontside  of  the  envelope ;  so  that 
when  you  get  my  letter  you  will  know  I  am  really 
unless !  But  I  haire  no  heart  to  write  about  it 

The  post  from  Cairo  this  evening  will  most  pro- 
bably bring  me  your  letter  by  the  Brindisi  mail, 
which  arrived  at  Alexandria  on  Thursday  evening. 
I  much  desired  to  have  it,  and  yet  did  not  venture 
to  incur  the  delay  and  expense  of  stopping  merely 
for  this,  as  I  have  not  reason  to  expect  any  intelli- 
gence from  you  affecting  my  journey,  and  my  stop- 
ping here  for  more  news  would  simply  be  delaying 
my  return  home  to  you  in  person  just  as  long.  As 
it  is,  duty  and  inclination  go  together,  for  I  mvai 
wait  Mr.  Levick  is  very  good,  and  will  get  your 
letter  from  the  Egyptian  post-office  as  soon  as  it 
arrives.  I  called  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  "West,  who  were 
glad  to  see  me,  and  invited  me  to  dinner  to-day  if 
/  do  not  go  ! 

3  P.M. — ^The  'Erin'  is  back  with  her  coal,  and 
there  she  sticks.   The  Captain  is  away,  and  I  am 

 ;  whilst  I  am  writing  in  he  comes  with  his 

bill  of  health  in  order.  He  only  awaits  the  tele- 
gram, which  ought  to  arrive  new.  I  am  still  afraid, 
but  I  take  it  fur  granted,  and  have  ordered  him  to 
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light  the  fires  at  six  o'clock  to-moirow  morning,  so 
that  we  may  be  off  at  eight  o'clock.  I  might  have 

made  it  au  hour  earlier,  but  Mr.  Levick  tells  me 
there  is  just  the  chance  of  your  letter  aniving  too 
late  from  Cairo  to  be  delivered  before  the  morning, 
and  I  am  certaiuly  not  going  to  throw  away  the 
chance  for  a  mere  hour.  CSaptain  Sciassar  seems 
a  straightforward  fellow  enough — at  all  events,  for 
a  Maltese ! — and  has  navigated  the  Eed  Sea  for  four 
years  as  pilots  master,  and  commander. 

I  waited  till  six  o'clock  for  Captain  Sciassar,  but 
he  never  came ;  so  after  blowing  up"  a  little  to 
Abu  Nabutt  I  said  I  should  go  to  the  Consul.  I 
was  to  dine  with  him  at  half-past  six,  but  thought 
I  would  go  a  little  beforehand  to  consult  with  Mr. 
West  as  to  what  had  best  be  done.  I  had  in  the 
course  of  the  aftcruooii  looked  iu  on  ^Ir.  Levick, 
who  gave  me  little  hope ;  he  would  not  take  leave 
of  me,  saying  I  was  sure  to  remain. 

When  1  arrived  Mr.  West  was  busy  for  a  while, 
and  then  began  entering  into  my  case :  but  hardly 
had  he  done  so,  when  a  man  he  knew,  connected 
with  the  Government,  came  with  the  telegram  from 
Cairo,  ordering  Sciassar  to  land  me  at  Akaba,  and 
then  return  to  SucZj  instead  of  going  to  Massowah. 
However^  I  am  to  start  at  once ;  there  is  nothing 
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now  to  prevent  me.  I  diiied  with  the  Wests  ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Tuck  being  of  the  party.  At  about  nine 
o'clock  your  letter  of  the  fifth,  via  Marseilles,  was 
brought  me.  There  is  nothiug  particular  in  it  that 
requires  special  notice.  I  am  about  to  start  on  an 
arduous  undertaking,  but  yet  I  do  so  in  perfect 
conEdcQCc  and  reliance  on  His  blessing  and  protec- 
tion. 

Jcmuary  18. — It  is  just  seven  o'clock,  and  I 
really  do  believe  we  iire  going  at  lust.  1  got  up 
soon  after  six,  and  after  packing  up  my  things,  I 
haye  been  down  to  the  schooner.  I  had  seen  the 
smoke  from  my  window  as  soon  as  1  was  out  of  bed. 
No  one  was  on  deck,  so  I  called  out  lustily,  '  £rin, 
ahoy  ! '  which  brought  some  one  up.  The  Captain 
is  on  shore  at  the  locaiuia,  where  he  is  staying. 
The  steam  wiU  be  up  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  I 
take  for  granted  that  all  is  right,  and  so  I  came 
home  to  breakfiEist,  to  close  my  letter  to  you,  to  pay 
my  bill,  and  be  off. 

Post  Office,  7.45. — I  have  just  seen  the  Captain. 
All  is  ready.  We  are  to  start  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  or  as  soon  as  the  tide  wiU  permit,  which 
may  make  it  a  little  later,  he  says.  But  w^e  are 
really  off ;  so  I  have  sent  for  our  things  to  be  taken 
on  IxMixd,  and  I  now  leave  my  letter  with  Mr. 
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Levick  for  you.  God  Almighty  bleas  us  both,  and 
prosper  my  imdertakmg. 

At  Sea,  January  i8. — As  the  '  Erin  '  returns  to 
Suez,  I  shall  send  you  not  only  the  latest  new8> 
but  also  my  diary  as  heretofore.  My  notes  will 
re<^uire  a  great  deal  of  extcDsion  before  tliey  are 
ready  for  publication^  and  you  might  help  me 
considerably  in  this.  At  eight  o'clock  I  went  on 
board  the  '  Erin '  for  the  Jirst  time.  Colonel 
Monieson,  who  had  got  up  to  see  us  off,  came  on 
board  with  us,  shook  me  heartily  by  the  hand,  and 
wished  me  all  success,  iiut  he  had  little  time 
given  him.  The  Captain  came  up  to  me  immedi- 
ately and  asked  if  we  should  start,  to  which  I 
assented,  and  he  took  me  so  sharply  at  my  word, 
that  Colonel  Morrieson  had  to  scramble  out  of  the 
ship  as  best  he  could.  By  five  minutes  past  eight 
we  were  clear.  It  is  a  lovely  morning,  bright  and 
clear,  with  very  little  wind ;  what  there  is,  is  from 
the  north-east.  We  begin  our  voyage  with  the  new 
moon,  and  by  the  time  this  moon  is  out,  I  hope 
to  have  completed  all  the  observations  I  require  to 
make,  and  to  be  nearly  back  at  Suez ;  so  that  1 
shall  literally  be  able  to  fulfil  my  contract  with 
Mr.  Milne,  that  he  is  to  be  back  in  England  by  the 
end  of  February.    I  shall  unavoidably  be  a  little 
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later,  but  not  much,  I  trust.    Our  joomey  to 

Harran,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  occupied  three  months 
and  a  weeic  In  that  time,  from  December  the 
8th,  the  day  of  my  departure,  I  ought  to  be  back 

with  you. 

The  '  Erin '  is  a  very  nice  little  vessel,  and  was 
originally  a  pleasure  yacht.  I  was  mistaken  about 
her  sails.  She  is  regularly  schooner-rigged,  with 
the  addition  of  an  immense  square  sail  on  her 
foremast ;  this  is  what  I  thought  to  be  a  lateen 
sail,  from  the  way  in  which  it  was  braced  to  the 
mast  when  in  harbour.  She  is  nominally  of 
eighteen  horse  power,  but  wuiks  twenty,  so  says 
the  Captain,  and  she  consumes  as  much  as  one  ton 
of  coal  a  day :  with  twenty  tons  on  board,  there- 
fore, she  has  fuel  for  just  a  three  weeks'  cruise. 

Our  voyage  so  far  has  been  nothing  remarkable. 
We  passed  the  entrance  to  the  Suez  Canal ;  but  of 
course  could  not  see  anything  of  it,  except  that 
there,  and  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  there 
are  most  extensive  works.  There  were  several 
vessels  of  the  P.  and  0.  Company  and  others,  lying 
there,  and  also  thiee  vessels  of  the  Kh^ve.  He 
might  have  given  me  one  of  these ;  but  our  Captain 
says  they  are  none  of  them  fit  for  the  voyage,  their 
Captains  being  incompetent.  After  a  while  I  had 
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the  case  of  instmments  from  the  Eoyal  Geographical 
Society  brought  up  and  opened,  and  I  took  out 
the  binocular  glass  and  pocket  compass  for  use. 
The  gkss  is  an  excellent  one.   At  9.20  we  passed 

the  *  Zeuobia'  light  eliip,  which  Captain  Sciassar  says 
he  placed  there  about  a  fortnight  ago.  The  P.  and  0. 
mail-ship  from  Aden  had  just  passed  as,  and  the 
*  Zenobia'  had  the  Compauy's  flag  flying,  which  she 
took  down  before  we  came  up.  As  we  had  our  flag 
flying,  she  might  have  saluted  it,  only  she  did  not. 

Being  a  good  deal  excited  witli  my  morning's 
work,  and  having  slept  but  little  during  the  night, 
I  went  below  and  lay  myself  down  on  the  conch. 
The  cabin  is  small  but  not  nearly  so  bad  as  Milne 
represented  to  me :  it  has  a  couch  along  each  side, 
whicli  serves  as  a  bed :  there  is  a  port-hole  on 
either  side,  and  a  sort  of  skylight  in  the  middle, 
so  that  there  is  plenty  of  ventilation.  I  slept  till 
eleven  o'clock,  when  1  went  ou  deck  again.  Things 
were  now  getting  a  little  ship-shape ;  awnings  were 
being  rigged  fore  and  aft :  the  jib  was  set,  but  there 
was  uo  wind  to  fill  it ;  and  by  and  by  they  shook 
out  the  great  big  square  sail,  though  to  very  little 
effect,  except  towards  evening,  when  the  wind 
began  to  freshen.  We  have  two  boats,  one  of 
which  is  towed  behind. 
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Luncheon  was  served  at  twelve  o'clock.  Whilst 
we  were  having  it>  the  Captain  was  observing  the 
son,  and  came  and  repwieA  to  me  that  it  was 
twelve  o'clock,  to  which  1  touched  my  hat ;  I  had 
hardly  the  conscience  to  tell  him  to  "make  it  ao:'* 
but  I  suppose  I  ought,  as  I  am  in  fact  in  command 
of  the  ship,  and  Sciassar  is  only  sailing  master. 

Aba  Nabut  has  been  repeating  to  us  the  Legend 
of  the  Kordn  respecting  Mount  Sinai. ^  I  have  a 
notion  that  the  Jebd-en-NUr  story  is  taken  from 
this  source,  but  we  shall  see.  At  all  events,  it  gives 
me  a  new  idea.  Somehow  or  other  this  Jebel-eu- 
Niir  has  in  my  mind  an  importance,  which  I  know 
not  how  to  account  for. 

Our  lunch  wa.s  set  out  in  regular  dragoman  form. 
We  had  boiled  fowl  and  mutton  togeUier;  then  red 
currant  jam,  cheese,  oranges,  apples,  and  dates; 
winding  up  with  a  cup  of  coffee.  In  the  afternoon 
the  Captain  came  to  me  with  a  bad  finger,  he  told 
me  he  had  had  the  tips  of  two  of  his  fingers  cut  oil" 
by  an  accident,  and  was  in  the  hospital  for  some 
time,  and  came  out  weU,  after  a  &shion.  The  nail 
of  one  had  grown  long  and  round  the  stump,  and 
had  got  pulled  oS,  which  had  wretchedly  inflamed 
the  finger;  altogether  it  was  a  very  ugly  affSur. 

*  See  Palmer's  "  Desert  of  the  Exodus,"  Appendix  C- 

u 
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He  had  had  some  (jumphor  water  given  him  to 
bathe  it  with,  but  mere  bathing  is  of  no  use ;  bo  I 
got  out  my  " medicine  iciest**  when  the  first  things 
I  laid  my  band  on  were  lint  and  oiled  silk;  a  piece 
of  the  former  wetted  with  his  camphor  water,  and 
covered  over  with  a  piece  of  the  latter,  served  as 
a  poultice,  and  a  bandage  over  this  put  it  all  in 
order. 

The  afternoon  was  passed  in  dolce  fhr  v^ente  on 
my  part,  chatting,  looking  about,  and  half  dozing 
on  a  divan  on  deck  made  of  our  tents.  Milne 
amused  himself  by  sketching  the  hind  part  of  the 
ship,  and  then  took  my  portrait  and  that  of  Abu 
Nabnt.  Mine  is  really  not  so  very,  very  bad ;  yon 
would  kuow  it  to  be  me,  if  you  xvere  told  so. 

Our  old  pilot  tells  me  he  was  up  the  Gulf  of  Suez 
in  1871-72  with  the  *  Shearwater,'  my  good  friend 
Captain  Washington's  old  slii|).  and  knows  eveiy 
part  of  it  well  He  wanted  to  anchor  to-day  at 
4. 15  P.M.,  but  the  skipper  said  that  here  he  is  pilots 
and  he  knew  we  could  reach  the  next  anchorage. 
We  therefore  went  on,  the  wind  freshening  and 
giving  us  a  helping  hand,  so  that  by  six  o'clock, 
half  an  hour  after  sunset,  we  wi  re  safely  anchored 
off  Hamm^  Fir'dn— the  Bath  of  Pharaoh.  A 
native  boat  was  already  lying  there  at  anchor ;  she 
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lias  come  from  Suez  to  buy  wood  aud  charcoal  of 
the  Beduiii&  Where  the  latter  get  these  articles 
it  is  not  easy  to  say ;  but  this  shows  how  the 
couutry  is  rendered  baixeu  and  desert  by  the 
destruction  of  its  vegetation. 

As  it  was  rather  cold,  we  went  below  to  have 
our  dinner,  the  table  being  placed  across  from 
couch  to  couch,  and  we  eating  in  a  half-redining 
posture,  picnic  fashion.  When  we  came  on  deck 
again,  the  main  awning  (its  sides)  had  been  lowered 
80  as  to  form  a  tent,  and  the  wind  having  fallen,  it 
was  very  jolly  aud  comfortable ;  then  I  had  a  chat 
with  the  Captain^  the  crew  lying  about  in  respect- 
ful sUence.  He  is  a  very  well-informed  man ;  and 
in  speaking  of  Malta,  he  expressed  himself  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  tradition  which  says  that  St  Paul 
landed  there.  The  real  island  was  Maleda  in  the 
Adriatic ;  but  Mclita  or  Malta  was  chosen  because 
it  18  a  bigger  island.  This  is  precisely  what  I  say, 
in  "  Origines  Biblicae,"  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
erroneous  Jewish  traditions. 

At  nine  o'clock  we  had  a  cup  of  tea,  Milne  and  I, 
the  Captain  having  one  with  us  at  my  commaml," 
as  he  said,  when  I  asked  him  to  join  us,  and  then 
we  turned  in.  Abu  Nabut  has  supplied  us  with 
plenty  of  thick  covering  for  the  desert,  but  here  wc 
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had  to  tarn  off  one>1iiilf  of  it :  our  mattresses  we 

did  not  want  at  all,  as  the  ship's  couches  were  suffi- 
dent.  Captain  Sciassar  tells  me  he  has  on  board  a 
fnll  supply  of  bedding,  &c ,  for  the  nse  of  Mnnzinger 
Pasha ;  he  is  really  a  Pasha,  he  says. 

January  19. — Started  at  5.30  A.M.  I  lay  in 
bed  till  just  nine  o'clock,  when  I  came  on  deck, 
where  we  breakfasted.  A  delightfully  still  sea, 
with  a  nice  breeze,  just  sufficient  to  fill  the  jib 
and  foresail.  I  have  employed  myself  in  writing 
up  my  log  thus  fur,  and  ^lilne  iii  "paint- 
ing" the  man  at  the  helm.  The  pilots  named 
Ramadhan,  sits  day  and  night  in  the  bow  of  the 
ship  by  himself,  looking  constantly  forward  :  when 
he  sees  reason  to  alter  the  ship's  course,  he  rises 
up,  and  motions  with  his  hand  which  way  the 
helmsman  is  to  go.  His  life  cannot  be  a  very  lively 
one ;  bnt  he  is  so  accustomed  to  it  that  conversa- 
tion seems  rather  an  annoyance  than  otherwise. 
Captain  iSares  [now  Sir  G.  S.],  R.N.,  in  1871-72, 
when  surveying  the  Gulf  of  Suez  and  the  £^;3rptian 
coast,  did  not  then  go  into  the  Gulf  of  Akaba, 
I  believe.  When  I  told  Ramadhaii  that  Captain 
Nares's  survey  was  in  the  "  Bed  Sea  Pilot" — 
the  new  edition  of  the  "  Sailing  Directions** — he 
was  rather  more  animated  than  usual,  and  asked 
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whether  he  was  named.  He  is  paid  seven  francs 
a  day  for  his  work  by  the  Government. 

Our  cabin  is  forward,  then  comes  a  tank  capable 
of  holding  eleven  tons  of  water,  with  which  Captain 
M^Killop  used  to  supply  vessels  iu  the  roads;  but 
which  tank  is  now  filled  with  coal :  then  comes  the 
regular  coal  hold  and  the  engines.  The  cook's 
galley  is  aft,  and  Abu  Nabut  is  generally  there ; 
but  when  wanted,  he  comes  forward  and  discourses 
most  learnedly  on  all  the  places  we  are  passing, 
pointing  out  this,  and  that,  and  the  other,  as  they 
are  all  laid  down  by  the  Ordnance  Survey ;  as  Mr. 
Poulett  Scrope  sarcastically  says,  on  the  map  of  the 
Peninsula,  which  is  more  exactly  drawn  than  the 
map  of  the  county  of  Surrey. 

No  observing  the  sun  to-day.  The  Captain,  like 
the  rest,  is  an  idler.  The  weather  is  lovely,  the  sea 
has  scarcely  a  ripple  upon  it;  but  there  is  a  nice 
breeze,  only  unfortunately  it  is  from  the  south,  so 
that  it  is  against  us,  and  as  the  current  is  also 
contrary,  we  do  not  go  on  so  fast  as  I  could  wish. 
To-night  we  anchor  at  Tor ;  to-morrow  at  Aiyunah 
(Ayoun  el  Kassab),^  on  the  east  side  of  the  Gulf 
of  Akaba.  Milne  says  he  enjoys  this  travelling 
in  the  demi ; "  and  he  may  welt  do  so.   He  has 

^  See  Buxckbardt's  "Timvels  iu  ArabiA,"  p.  43a 
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nothisg  to  do,  sees  sometbiiig  firedi  and  of  import- 
ance every  hour  almost,  enjoys  himself  to  lus  heart's 
content,  aod  has  no  ezpensesw  Bat,  my  dearest  Milly, 
yon  would  really  have  liked  it  toa  Except  just  at 
last,  and  then  only  for  a  moment  as  it  were,  we  had 
a  lovely  passage  from  Venice  to  Alexandria ;  and 
here  it  is  as  smooth  as  if  one  were  on  the  Thames ; 
and  this  south  wind  blowing  will  be  all  the  better 
for  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  for  entering  which  Captain 
Sdassar  says  this  is  just  the  x^ro^x^r  season.  So  all 
will  go  wcU,  please  God  I 

As  Master  Ramadhan  now  says  he  cannot  fetch 
Tor  before  dark,  and  it  would  be  dangerous  to  enter 
then,  he  has  stopped  at  4.30  p.m.  for  the  night, 
at  a  place  just  opposite  the  Bas  Gharib  Light* 
house,  which  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Gulf. 
They  say  it  is  twenty  miles  north  of  Tor,  but  it 
must  be  more.  (I  do  not  write  very  steadily  on 
board  ship,  but  I  hope  you  will  ])c  able  to  make  it 
out)  The  crew  set  to  work  libhiug,  but  caught 
only  two  small  fish,  though  plenty  of  large  ones 
were  visible. 

Mr.  Milne  went  on  shore  with  the  Captain,  our 
servant,  Hashim,  and  one  man  to  row.  Milne  and 
lliushim  went  up  the  land,  whilst  the  Captain  and 
his  man  collected  sheik  on  the  shore.  The  former 
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found  the  distance  much  greater  than  they  ex- 
pected, and  were  not  back  till  dark.  We  whistled 

for  them  to  return,  aud  then,  as  it  was  cold,  I 
went  below.  They  came  on  board  at  half-past  six. 
Milne  had  a  pocketful  of  specimens,  which  were 
to  be  examined  in  the  morning.  We  dined  below, 
and  then  came  up  into  the  "tent"  to  chat  and 
have  tea,  and  at  nine  o'clock  we  turned  in. 

January  20. — Off  at  5.30.  We  did  not  get  up 
till  eight  o'clock,  when  we  came  on  deck  to  break- 
&st.  It  was  quite  still  and  calm,  the  sky  overcast, 
and  the  sea  like  a  sheet  of  glass,  or  rather  oil* 
After  breakfiBUBt  we  prepared  to  examine  our 
specimens,  when  we  found  to  our  surprise  and 
vexation  that  the  boy  Gios^  (Guiseppe)  had  thrown 
them  overboard  I  One  specimen  alone  was  pre- 
served, Milne  having  taken  it  below  with  him.  It 
is  a  sandstone,  beginning  to  he  formed  by  drifts  of 
sand  apparently  consolidated  by  calcareous  matter, 
or  perhaps  simply  by  the  rain,  or  the  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere.  It  is  in  layers,  eacli  of  which  had 
evidently  become  hard  before  the  next  was  laid 
upon  it.  I  noticed  them  when  I  passed  along  here 
from  Tor  in  1843,  when  I  saw  the  footmarks  of 
wild  ducks Jixed  on  the  surface,  which  being  after- 
wards covered  with  another  sand-dri(t,  would  remain 
in  perpetuity.    Not withstau ding  the  loss  of  his 
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specimens^  Milne  made  a  few  notes,  which  will 
serve  me  to  bring  in  the  subject  of  the  geological 
fonnation  of  the  pseudo  Mount  Siuai.^  lushallah ! 
we  will  make  a  useful  book  yet  There  is  no  chance 
of  our  being  at  Aiyiiuah  tu-uight,  and  we  shall 
be  lucky  if  we  get  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez. 

At  1 1  A.M.  we  anchored  at  Tor.  Our  flag  was 
hoisted,  which  was  answered  from  the  Governor  s 
house.  The  Governor  came  at  once  on  board, 
accompanied  by  several  persons.  The  usual  in- 
quiries were  made,  and  our  bdl  of  health  shown. 
He  is  a  quiet,  civil,  middle-aged  man,  who  made  the 
usual  compliments,  and  placed  himself  and  all  about 
him  at*  my  service,  &c.  We  told  him  we  w^anted 
nothing  but  to  buy  some  meat  for  the  crew,  and 
some  charcoal  for  ourselves  I  For  this  purpose  the 
Captain  and  Abu  Nabut  went  on  shore  in  the  Gover- 
nor's boat,  and  Milne  accompanied  them.  I  remained 
on  board  and  copied  out  his  geological  notes  of  last 
night,  as  they  will  be  required  to  work  into  my  book. 
We  are  here  at  the  foot  of  the  pseudo  Moimt  SinaL 

Tor'  is  situated  at  the  edge  of  a  broad  and 
slightly  undulating  plain,  running  back  to  a  granitic 
range  of  hills,  the  highest  of  which  is  Serbal.  The 

•  See  Apptuilix  A. 

'  See  Dr.  Fraas's  description  of  Tor,  and  account  of  the  coral  for- 
mations in  the  northern  parts  of  the. Bed  Sea,  in  his  " Aus  deui 
Orient  (Stuttgart,  1867),  p.  184. 
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houses  are  built  of  conil,  obtained  from  a  mouud 
on  the  north  side  of  the  town»  which  on  the  side 
faciDg  the  sea  forms  a  small  cliff.  There  are  many 
shells  with  the  coral,  which  appears  to  be  iu  de- 
tached masses.  If  not  left  there  by  the  sea,  they 
must  have  been  drifted  into  the  mound-shape  form 
they  now  make,  the  latter  is  the  more  probable.  The 
mound  or  mounds  are  about  twenty  feet  high — 
higher  than  the  highest  houses  in  the  village.  The 
people  of  Tor  are  Greek  Christians,  dependent  on 
the  conyent  on  (the  tourists')  Mount  Sinai. 

At  noon  the  boat  came  back,  and  we  instantly 
weighed  anchor  and  were  off.  The  orders  to  the 
engineer  are  giyen  in  English,**  such  as, Tom 
astarn,"  &c.  Our  crew  hadpm'chased  a  pig  and  some 
dried  fish  for  the  voyage.  Mr.  Milne  made  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  place,  sufficient  for  a  picture.  After 
luncheon  we  docketed  several  shells  he  had  brought 
from  -a  mound  some  twenty  feet  above  high-water 
level,  which  had  evidently  been  washed  up  by  the 
sea. 

In  the  afternoon  the  wind  freshened,  and  as  we 

are  approaching  the  most  difl&cult  part  of  the  sea, 
there  was  a  talk  of  tstopping.  The  Captain  and 
ourselves  remonstrated,  but  the  pilot  said  that  it 

was  more  than  hi6  liciid  was  worth  to  go  on,  and 
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if  the  Captain  chose  to  do  it,  it  must  be  on  his  own 
respaasibiiity.  This  shut  us  up;  and  so  at  3.40 
we  cast  anchor  again  in  a  sort  of  bay  a  little 

above  Ras  Sybille.  The  Ashrafi  Lighthouse  on  the 
Egyptian  side  is  distinctly  visible.  What  a  blessing 
these  lighthouses  are  along  the  coast  I 

Soou  after  we  had  anchored,  a  native  came  along- 
side in  a  small  canoe,  which  he  paddled,  bringing 
for  sale  some  large  oysters,  of  the  sort  that  the 
Americans  say  it  requires  three  men  to  swallow 
one  at  a  mouthfuL  These  are  real  whoppers  I 
eight  or  ten  inches  long.'  The  Captain  bought  four 
for  half  a  franc  as  food  for  the  crew ;  they  make 
an  excellent  dish  cooked  with  rice.  He  sa3r8  that 
no  yhettt  di  mare  (shellfish)  is  poisonous:  for 
sailors  find  everything  to  bo  "  very  good  eating." 
We  passed  our  time  reading,  writing,  and  drawing 
— the  latter  being  my  companion's  worlv,  and  be 
has  already  **  painted  "  me  three  times  1  It  was  a 
delightful  mild  evening,  with  little  wind,  and  that 
from  the  south,  which  is  my  only  consolation  for 
being  so  long  on  the  voyage,  as  I  trust  it  will  con- 

*  These  big  oysters,  Mr.  Milne  tells  me,  ere  Trixhicua  ffujantea 
(the  largest  bivulv*'),  and  have  been  peon  one  yard  ami  a  half  long. 
In  the  Church  of  St.  Sulpice,  at  Paris,  the  .'-liells  are  nsetl  as  foTits. 
There  are  some  magnificent  specimcus  in  the  garden  of  the  hotel  at 
Somh  Kensington  If  oseum. 
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tinue  in  the  Gull"  of  Akaba.  At  night  we  had  the 
moon,  not  veiy  large  as  yet,  but  she  will  get  bigger 
every  night.  It  was  so  mild  that  we  had  our 
dinner  on  deck  by  lamplight,  and  we  sat  reading 
till  we  went  to  bed.  Milne  is  translating  Dr.  Loth's 
account  of  the  Hairas  of  Arabia^  and  I  was  reading 
Macaulay  s  Biographical  Essays. 

Janiumf  21. — Left  our  anchorage  at  6  A.1L  The 
pilot  would  not  start  till  it  was  light,  aud  he  is  not 
to  be  blamed,  for  the  shoals  and  reefs  about  here 
are  tremendous :  we  had  to  stand  well  out,  to 
keep  clear  of  them.  Before  starting,  the  Captain 
bought  nineteen  more  oysters  for  one  firanc  of  the 
same  man,  who  came  off  to  us  at  daybreak.  Thus 
the  crew  will  not  starve.  Captain  Sciassar  is  au 
active,  good-natured  fellow,  always  doing  some- 
thing, helpuig  in  cooking  occasionally,  &c.;  but 
unfortunately  he  keeps  his  ship  in  a  filthy  state. 
It  is  true  the  boy  sweeps  the  deck,  but  as  to  put- 
ting water  on  it,  there  is  no  more  than  they  put  to 
their  faces  I  It  is  rather  a  "  piggish  "  life  we  are 
leading.  The  pilot  is  mostly  squatted  down  at  the 
bow  of  the  ship  ;  but  when  the  sail  is  set,  he  climbs 
up  and  stands  on  the  yard  looking  earnestly  for- 
ward, and  giving  his  conmiands  to  the  steersman, 
either  with  his  bauds,  or  by  the  words  "  6u)Ta** — 
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*'  outwards,"  "  djowa  — **  inwards."  He  needs 
no  charts,  no  observations,  scarcely  any  bearings^ 
but  looks  iido  the  sea  I 

The  w'iuJ  is  now  south-east.  Oh,  if  it  would 
only  continue  so  in  the  Gulf  of  Akabal  This 
morning  I  have  been  acting  quite  like  a  deus  ex 
machlnd.  Ont?  of  the  sailors  having  lost  the  key  of 
his  watch,  I  recollected  that  I  had  an  old  one  in  my 
writing-desk,  which  was  found  exactly  to  fit ;  so  I 
gave  it  to  him.  By  and  by  the  Captain  dropped 
his  tobaoco-boz  oyerboard.  The  ship  was  stopped, 
and  the  boat  begun  to  be  lowered ;  but  it  was  seen 
to  be  of  no  use,  so  we  went  on.  The  poor  man  was 
au  dSseapoir,  I  found  a  remedy  for  this  misfor- 
tune likewise.  At  Cairo,  seeing  all  the  world 
smoking  cigarettes  whiph  they  made  for  them- 
selves, I  thought  I  would  do  the  same.  So  I  took 
lessons  of  Mr.  Rogers,  and  also  at  the  tobacconist's, 
and  then  ventured  to  buy  a  pouch  of  tobacco  with 
some  cigarette  papers ;  but  I  soon  found  "  the 
game  not  worth  the  candle,"  and  therefore  pur- 
chased some  ready-made  cigarettes  for  the  journey. 
The  pouch,  which  I  had  laid  aside,  now  came  in 
seasonably  as  a  present  to  the  Captain.  I  need 
not  say  that  he  was  delighted. 

We  are  now  nearing  Has  Mohammed^  which  lies 
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yety  low.   I  had  fancied  it  must  be  yery  high  t 

The  Captain  observed  the  sun  to-day,  and  at  twelve 
o'clock  reported  it  to  me,  and  on  my  bowing,  he 
opened  the  steam-whistle,  and  so  struck  eight 
bells  I  At  1.30  we  passed  something  which  the 
Captain  says  is  the  wreck  of  a  yessel  which  sank 
there  eight  or  ten  years  ago. 

The  granite  now  ceases,  and  low  sandy  (?)  cliffs 
begin.  We  are  taking  stock  of  our  coal,  and  iiud 
that  out  of  twenty  tons  we  haye  consumed  seyen, 
leaving  only  thirteen  tons  for  the  rest  of  the  voy- 
age. We  haye  steamed  thirty-eight  hours  in  four 
days.  In  the  afternoon  we  saw  an  Arab  camp  on 
the  sandy  coast,  too  far  off  to  be  very  distinguish- 
able. It  is  very  slow  work  going  against  the  wind. 
When  we  came  to  rounding  Ras  Mohammed,  we 
hoisted  the  foresails,  which  helped  us  a  little. 

At  4. 20  P.M.  we  passed  yery  near  under  the  cape, 
or  bluff,  nearly  one  hundred  feet  high,  of  calcareous 
sandstone  (?),  much  undermined  by  the  sea.  There 
are  two  points,  the  westerly  one  being  the  longer 
and  lower.  The  English  surveyors  have  placed  a 
stone  on  the  summit  of  the  easterly  one  to  designate 
the  true  cape.  We  are  now  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez ; 
but  not  in  that  of  Akaba ;  to  do  which  we  must  first 
enter  the  Straits  of  Tirin.    After  we  had  rounded 
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the  cape  we  found  the  wind  not  so  fiivomable  as 
we  had  anticipated :  still  the  sails  helped  ns  a  bit, 
and' we  ran  on  till  6.40,  when  we  cast  anchor  in 
Sherm  el  Monjeh.^  This  is  a  small  basin  qnite  land- 
locked; and  as  we  entered  it,  we  were  met  by 
shoals  of  fishes,  pursued,  the  sailors  said,  by  a  large 
fish  which  they  called  ceme:  they  were  in  snch 
numbers  and  made  snch  a  noise  that  it  sounded 
exactly  like  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  :  1  jumped  up 
in  surprise  to  see  what  it  could  be,  as  there  was  no 
rain  falling. 

After  dinner  I  sat  on  deck  chattinir  with  the 
captain  and  crew,  to  whom  I  related  the  history  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  by  the  fleets  of 
King  Soiomou,  and  Hiram,  Kin*^  of  Tyre,  of  whose 
people,  the  Fhcenicians  (the  Maltese),  are  the  de- 
scendants. Of  this  there  is  no  doubt  Their  lan- 
guage, which  is  not  Arabian,  but  Carthaginian, 
plainly  shows  thi&  I  told  them  what  a  feather  it 
would  be  in  their  cap  to  have  performed  this  voy- 
age with  me !  (I  am  writing  on  deck,  and  my  paper 
blows  about  so,  that  my  writing  is  scarcely  legible.) 
They  all  seemed  very  delighted  with  what  I  told 
them. 

Jamary  22. — ^Milne  went  on  shore  to  collect 

*  See  RUppell's  descriptiuu  of  Sliunu,  lu  Lb  "  llcise  in  Ab^  ssinieii," 
Bd.  I.,  p.  142. 
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specimens.  (This  'delayed  tis  a  bit,  and  we  did  not 
start  till  7.15  A.M.)'  They  seem  to  be  of  sand,  like 
Has  Mohammed.  Theie  do  not  appear  any  signs  of 
volcanoes,  bnt  Milne  did  not  go  inland.  Beyond 
the  sand  is  granite.  The  steam  being  already  up, 
we  started  the  instant  he  came  on  board. 

The  Shenn  in  which  we  passed  the  night  is  a 
lovely  little  basin,  protected  from  every  wind,  ex- 
cept towards  the  south-east  The  hills  on  the  east 
side  of  the  harbour  are  formed  of  sand  capped  with 
two  beds  of  yellowish  limestone.  The  sand  is  yel- 
lowish red,  aq4  in  places  is  formed  of  quartz  grains 
as  large  as  peas,  being  quite  a  grit.  It  contains 
one  band  of  rouiidcd  aud  angular  stones  (flinty 
quartz,  granite,  &c.),  about  eight  inches  wide.  These 
sand  beds  dip  17''  to  the  south.  Masses  of  the 
rock  having  fallen  from  above,  protect  them  from 
the  action  of  wind  and  weather.  The  beds  above 
are  horizontal,  soft,  fuU  of  irregular  cavities,  and, 
in  fact,  rather  a  mass  of  shells  and  coral  than  a  true 
limestone:  just  as  the  beds  below  are  too  soft  to 
be  a  sandstone.  The  upper  bed  of  Mmestone  is  of  a 
darker  grey  colour  than  the  lower  one,  which  is 
yellowish.^ 

We  now  crossed  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 

*  See  Appendix  A. 
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Akaba,  goi ng  to  tbe  north  of  Tirftn  Island.  I  wanted 

the  Captain  to  keep  on  the  outside,  as  the  sea  is 
qnite  free  from  rocks,  and  lie  felt  inclined  to  do  so ; 
but  the  pilot  humbugged  him,  pretending  that 
Mugna  was  the  place  I  wished  to  go  to,  instead  of 
Aiytmah. 

It  is  a  fine  morning,  but  the  wind  is  getting  up 
from  the  north.  After  breakfast  we  examined  the 
specimens  collected  this  morning  by  Milne,  and  he 
wrote  his  notes  thereon,  also  referring  to  what 
Burckhardt  says  about  volcanoes,  of  which  we  find 
no  traces.  The  coast  to  our  leffc  continued  sandy, 
with  granite  rising  immediately  above  it.  The 
wind  was  now  dead  ahead,  and  we  shipped  a  good 
deal  of  water.  As  we  proceeded,  the  sandy  coast 
seemed  to  die  out,  and  the  granite  came  down  to  the 
sea.  The  idea  that  this  ftarren,  rwiky  country  ia 
the  scene  of  the  Wanderinirs  of  the  Israelites  is 
perfectly  preposterous.  At  1 1  A.H.  we  saw  a  few 
date-palms  on  the  beach :  but  that  is  all  the  vege- 
tation. 

As  it  was  now  time  for  something  certain  to  be 
decided  about  our  course,  there  was  a  kaldm  (talk) 
with  the  pilot.  He  wanted  to  persuade  me  that 
Mugna,  within  the  gulf,  was  where  I  wanted  to  go. 
I  knew  what  I  wanted  better  than  he  did,  and 
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showed  the  place  to  the  Captain  on  the  chart  and 
in  the  "  SaiMng  Directions/'  and,  as  he  is  under  my 
orders,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  submit.  He 
fears  it  will  take  time,  and  that  he  shall  run  out  of 
coal,  &c ;  but  that  is  not  my  affair.  I  want  to  go 
to  the  Eucampmcut  hi)  tlie  sea  of  the  Israelites,  as 
I  have  supposed  Aiyiiuah  to  be,  and  to  make  a 
drawing  of  it.  This  will  serve  to  illustrate  my 
book,  and,  besides,  will  perhaps  save  me  from  illus- 
trating (and  going  to)  Marah  (Shorafit),  and  £lim 
(Moghayr  Shayb),  of  which  there  are  accurate  de- 
scriptions by  Burckhardt  and  Euppell. 

We  then  shifted  our  course  to  the  eastward,  set 
sail,  and  crossed  behind  Tir&n.  The  wind  was 
pretty  strong,  and  Milne  could  not  stand  it,  but 
went  below  and  was  very  sick.  I  enjoyed  it  very 
much.  By  noon  we  were  under  the  land  on  the 
cast  coast  of  the  gulf,  when  it  became  quite  stiU 
and  delightful.  The  Captain  says  they  have  in  the 
Museum  at  Malta  a  Carthagenian  ship  just  like 
those  that  navigate  the  Gulf  of  Buez  at  the  present 
day.  In  consequence  of  the  stupid  pilot's  keeping 
within  Tirau  instead  of  without,  ho  now  says  it  is 
doubtful  whether  we  shall  reach  Aiyiinah  to-night, 
that  is^  by  sunset ;  for  he  will  not  navigate  by  night. 
As  soon  as  we  get  into  an  open  channel,  Captain 
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Sciassar  says  he  will  take  the  navigaiion  into  his 
own  bauds,  and  only  employ  the  pilot  when  lie 
nean  the  shore.  I  only  wish  he  had  done  so  this 
morning :  it  would  have  saved  ns  at  least  ten  miles, 
aiitl  we  are  only  going  some  Jive  miles  an  hour  I 
The  delay  does  not,  in  truth,  very  much  signify,  as 
I  must  remain  at  Akaba  till  the  night  preceding  the 
2 1st  day  of  the  moon;  on  which  day,  Saturday, 
February  7th,  in  the  morning,  I  hope  to  start  on 
my  return  to  Suez.  All  my  arrangements  will  have 
been  previously  made,  so  that  there  may  not  be  a 
moment's  delay  after  I  have  observed  the  state  of 
the  tide  and  of  the  moon  on  the  day  corresponding 
to  tln'  Passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  RedSea» 
1  could  not  leave  the  spot  without  that  It  was  a 
dodge  of  the  pilot,  Ramadhan,  to  do  as  he  did.  Had 
I  not  been  on  the  alert,  he  would  have  run  me  into 
Mugua  (Magna),  and  have  said  he  understood  that 
was  what  I  meant.  As  it  is,  he  has  subjected  us  to 
the  rough  passage  in  the  morning  along  the  coast  of 
the  Peninsula,  and  across  to  Tir4n,  besides  making 
US  take  a  course  probably  double  of  what  it  would 
have  been  hud  we  kept  out  at  sea. 

The  result  is,  that  we  do  not  reach  Aiyunah  to- 
night, but  anchor  on  a  desert  island  caUed  Barakan, 
some  twelve  miles  off.    The  Arabian  coast,  along 
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wliicb  \vc  skirted  after  crossinf^  the  straits,  is  low ; 
but  ahead  of  us  are  fiome  immense  mountains, 
marked  on  the  chart  as  being  6000  and  7000  feet 
high  ;  like  those  of  Abyssinia.* 

It  is  a  hot  day  with  scarcely  a  breath  of  wind^ 
and  the  sea  so  clear  that  we  can  see  the  coral  reefe  at 
the  bottom  ;  ten  fathoms  dowi],  they  tell  me.  Kama- 
dahan  is  so  plaguy  careful  that  he  takes  us  first 
one  way  and  then  another.  Poor  Abu  Nabut  does 
not  like  the  sea  any  more  than  Milne.  He  has  no 
idea  where  we  are  going,  and  is  quite  shut  up.  He 
says,  yery  naturally^  that  he  likes  best  to  be  at 
sea"  on  the  NUe.  The  Captain  is  in  a  stew  about 
coaL  He  says  we  may  have  enough  to  take  us  to 
Akaba;  but  how  he  is  to  get  back  he  does  not 
know,  except  by  the  help  of  the  north  wind.  At 
Tor  he  hopes  to  find  some  coal,  and  he  is  looking 
out  in  the  **  Code  "  for  the  signal,  "  Want  coal  imme- 
diately/' in  case  he  should  meet  a  steamer  on  his 
way.  At  Akaba  he  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  get 
some  ;  but  I  doubt  it.  At  all  events,  he  talks  of 
remaining  there  two  days,  which  will  enable  me  to 
send  you  letters,  and,  if  the  news  U  good,  a  tele- 
gram.   I  pray  God  it  may  be  so. 

*  See Bazck]uaidt'8**Twve]8 in Axabia" (London:  Colbnn),  1829), 
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At  5.40  P.M.  we  anchored  behmd  the  island  of 

Barakau ;  u  low,  barren,  sandy  rock,  of  the  same 
Bort  as  Bas  Mohammed.  The  evening  was  still, 
with  a  bright  moon ;  and  a  dew  fell  which  caused 
the  Captain  to  put  the  tent  up  :  under  it  he  and 
the  crew  held  an  animated  conversation,  in  which  I 
took  no  part,  being  sufficiently  occupied  with  my 
thoughts.  But  I  could  not  help  noticing  the 
strange  mongrel  language  they  spoke,  half  Punic 
and  half  Italian,  and  I  figured  to  m3r8elf  how  the 
English  language  came  to  be  funned  by  the  two 
races  Saxon  and  French  speaking  together.  Some- 
times the  Italian  predominated,  and  then  the  Punic. 

January  23. — During  the  night  the  wind  veered 
to  the  east,  bringing  what  might  have  been  a 
severe  storm.  Fortunately  the  wind  was  not 
strong ;  but  there  was  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  there  was  a  large  , 
<rdm&a  marina — ^waterspout  I  was  up  before 
seven,  when  the  vessel  was  only  tlieii  aliout  to  start, 
as  the  pilot  could  not  see  his  way  earlier.  It  was 
very  overcast  and  threatened  rain :  in  fact,  it  was 
raining  on  shore.  The  sky  was  dreadfully  lower- 
ing ;  indeed,  I  think  I  nev  er  saw  heavier  masses  of 
black  clouds,  not  even  in  Ab3rssinia;  and  yet  as  the 
morning  went  on  one  could  see  them  gradually 
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rained  heavily,  aud  soon  after  nine  o^clock  we  had 
a  sprinkle  even  on  board,  but  very,  very  slight 
Fancy  this  in  the  Red  Sea  I 
-  We  were  obliged  to  go  slowly  on  account  of  the 
reefs.  The  pilot  was  up  the  mast  looking  out,  and 
the  Captain  below  giving  the  word  to  the  steersman. 
The  navigation  here  is  rendered  most  dangeroiu  in 
consequence  of  these  reefs,  of  which  the  sea  is  full. 
At  8.45  the  Captain  burst  out  in  an  exclamation 
of  admiration  of  the  "devil"  of  a  pilot,  who  had 
carried  us  clear  through  a  passage  between  two  of 
them,  where  there  was  scarcely  room  to  pass  I  We 
were,  however,  not  yet  clear ;  but  continued  along 
over  the  reefs,  which  were  distinctly  visible,  at  a 
depth  perhaps  of  three  fathoms.  At  length,  at 
9.15  A.H.,  we  got  into  deep  water,  fifteen  or 
twenty  fathoms. 

Milne  employed  himself  in  making  a  sketch  of  the 
black  mountains  above  the  place  we  are  steering  to, 
namely,  Aiyiinah,  but  it  is  not  very  good.  The 
weather  now  cleared  up,  and  we  approached  the 
shores,  on  which  we  saw,  to  our  surprise,  a  number 
of  houses ;  Captain  Sciassar  counted  twenty-four 
on  the  beach,  and  many  more  further  up.  We 
passed  them  on  the  left,  and  continued  to  the 
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Larbour,  where  we  saw  other  housea,  and  what 

appeared  to  be  a  large  heap  of  charcoal ;  but  not 
a  human  being  waa  visible. 

At  iai5  A.M.  we  anchored  about  a  furlong  fiom 
the  beach,  in  deep  water.  We  had  previously  shown 
the  Turkish  flag,  and  as  we  were  in  strange  ports, 
the  Captain  thought  it  better  to  hoist  the  same 
also  at  the  fore,  to  show  that  we  had  some  one  in 
authority  on  board :  the  British  flag  would  do  no 
good  here.  As  soon  as  we  had  anchored,  the  CSap- 
tain  went  on  filiore  witli  one  man,  whom  the  rower 
left,  and  then  returned  for  me.  I  landed  at  10.45, 
being  earned  from  the  boat  to  the  shore,  a  few 
yards  only,  by  the  men.  As  they  dro]>ped  me  on 
dry  land,  one  of  them  exclaimed,  '"Benedetta  tirra ! " 
and  I  repeated  the  words  mentally.  To  me  it  is 
indeed  a  blessed  spot,  because  this  is  (hcjirst  of  the 
(supposed)  stations  of  the  Israelites  ^  visited  by  me, 
and  you  will  see  how  admirably  it  answers,  in  its 
2)resent  condition,  to  the  "  Encampment  of  the 
Israelites,"  3000  years  and  more  ago. 

At  the  spot  where  we  landed  were  some  eight  or 
ten  "  houses,"  or,  as  they  now  turned  out  to  be, 
huts  made  of  date-palm  leaves  and  matting.  These 
are  now  all  deserted,  but  show  signs  of  having 

*  Numb,  xxjuii  lo. 
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recentlj  been  occupied.    In  one  of  them  was  an 

Arab  flour-mill,  a  water-jar  froQi  Upper  Egypt,  a 
couple  of  wooden  cases,  one  bearing  the  mark 
"Borbidge,  Burbidge,  k  Co.,  export  dniggists» 
Coleman  Street,  London ; "  outside  was  a  large 
heap  of  charcoal,  with  two  sacks  full  and  one 
empty  sack,  and  in  a  bush  lay  some  woman's  tresses 
of  plaited  hair.  It  was  manifest  that  we  had  here 
the  remains  of  the  pilgrim  caraTan  which  passed 
by  here  on  the  way  to  Mecca  some  three  weeks 
{1.1,^0 ;  and  these  things,  including  the  huts,  are  left 
for  them  on  their  return.  All  over  the  plain,  and 
up  the  valley,  are  numerous  other  huts,  perhaps 
some  hundred  or  more  in  all. 

Milne  made  a  drawing  of  the  place  from  the  ship, 
and  then  came  on  shore  after  me,  and  went  a  short 
distance  inland,  taking  liashim  with  him.  It  was 
high  water  here  at  1 1.15  a.m.,  with  very  little  rise 
and  fall.  And  now  occurred  what  proved  these 
Maltese  to  be  not  one  whit  better  than  their  Car- 
thagenian  ancestors.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  Hero- 
dotus relates  that  Hanuo  did  something  of  the  same 
kind  when  he  circumnavigated  Africa.  Being  short 
of  coal,  as  I  have  related,  the  Captain  took  posses- 
sion of  the  two  sacks  of  charcoal  as  hiidna  jpresa. 
On  one  of  them  were  some  Arabic  characters,  which 
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he  read  "  Emmanuele  Chiassaro,**  clearly  showing 

they  were  inUiideJ  for  him.  Thi.s  puts  me  in  mind 
of  the  "reading"  of  the  Hieroglyphics  by  the 
Eg}  ptologists.  There  being  a  quantity  of  fire- 
wood in  one  of  the  huts,  he  took  a  boatload  of 
this  too ;  altogether  providing  himself  with  enough 
fuel  for  one  day's  steam.  The  worst  of  it-  is,  ex- 
ample is  catehing;  and  so  wc  saw  blaster  Hashim 
filling  the  empty  sack  with  charcoal  from  the  heap, 
which  he  tied  up  with  a  bit  of  cord  left  by  the 
pilgrims  "  mighty  convenient,"  and  then  carried  it 
off  on  his  back  to  the  boat 

Unfortunately  there  was  no  water  to  be  had 
except  at  a  considerable  distance  from  tlie  shore, 
and  no  natives  to  help  us  with  it  on  board ;  but  we 
hope  to  find  water  to-morrow,  and  so  the  men  took 
the  water-jar  on  board  with  them,  in  order  to  have 
it  handy  they  said  1  Altogether  it  was  a  regular  case 
ofpii'acy.  1  wonder  what  the  pilgrims  will  say  when 
they  come  back  from  Mecca.  To  show  that  he  had 
a  conscience,  Captain  Sciassar  took  three  five-firanc 
pieces  out  of  his  pocket,  and  hid  them  in  the  heap 
of  charcoal ;  but  I  am  afraid  there  was  some  jug- 
glery in  it,  and  that  if  any  one  went  to  look  there 
for  the  money  he  would  never  find  it 

I  returned  on  board  at  1 1.30,  and  as  the  Captain 
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did  not  wish  to  stay,  we  whistled  for  Milne,  who 

came  ou  board  by  noon.  He  had  not  been  much 
more  than  half  a  mile  inland,  but  had  seen  the 
aqueduct  or  canal,  made  for  bringing  water  to  the 
beach.  It  is  built  of  brick,  about  two  feet  wide 
and  some  eight  inches  deep,  along  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  like  our  Gfrand  Canal  at  Mauritius. 
Millie  has  made  three  pretty  drawings  of  the  place, 
besides  that  of  the  mountains  which  he  made  in 
the  morning. 

In  tlie  Sailing  Directions  of  the  Red  Sea,"  page 
136,  AinCnah  is  described  thus — "This  harbour, 
although  its  approach  is  formidable  from  the  number 
of  outlying  reefs,  may,  with  the  assistance  of  a  good 
pilot,  be  entered  with  facility  and  safety.  Towards  the 
interior,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  beach,  between  two  barren  and  rocky  hills,  is 
the  valley  of  Aindnah,  celebrated  among  the  Be- 
duius  for  the  purity  and  abundance  of  its  water. 
About  two  miles  from  the  beach,  a  h)iig  line  of  cliffs 
rises  from  the  plain,  and  forms  the  outer  edge  of  an 
extensive  tract  of  table-land.  The  appearance  of 
the  luxuriant  though  uncultivated  tract  contrasts 
strangely  with  the  wild  sterility  of  the  neighbour- 
ing scenery.  On  both  sides  of  the  valley  there  are 
some  ruins,  which  are  said  to  be  the  remains  of  a 
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Nazarene  or  Christiaii  town,  and  from  it,  leading 
to  the  beach,  may  be  seen  au  aqueduct  by  which 
water  was  formerly  conveyed  to  a  reservoir  near 
the  beach.   There  are  still  some  remains  of  this 

work.'* 

Ton  see  the  name  is  Ainiinah.  Copying  Burckhaidt 
and  Elippell,  I  have  written  Aiylinah,  Avoun,  and 
Aiune,  which  is  wrong.  I  fancy  Captain  Richard 
Burton  was  here  too  when  he  went  the  Hadj.^  To 
me  this  is  a  most  interesting  and  important  place,  and 
I  should  have  liked  to  remain  here  much  longer ;  but 
I  have  done  what  I  wanted,  and  now  do  not  care  to 
dt'taiu  the  vessel  a  single  moment ;  indeed,  my  only 
wish  now  is  to  arrive  at  Akaba.  As  soon  as  Mr. 
Milne  was  on  board  the  anchor  was  weighed,  and 
wc  were  ofi'  by  12.15  i'  ^**  At  luncheon  Ilashini 
went  to  the  ship's  tank  for  some  water,  but  found 
none  :  fortunately,  however,  Abu  Nabut  had  some 
in  a  barrel,  intended  for  the  desert.  If  I  had  known 
what  I  nam  know,  I  would  have  insisted  on  stopping 
a  couple  of  hours  more  at  Aintinah,  to  look  about 
the  place  whilst  the  sailors  fetched  water;  but  it 
is  too  late  to  complain  now.' 

'  He  does  not  appear  to  make  uiiy  moiiliun  of  Ainuiiah,  or  Maghaia 
Sbo'eib,  in  hia  "Mecca."    He  left  ih*  lu  N.E.  ol  his  course. 

"  Captain  Buiton  will  piotiably  give  aome  intereating  partioiUn 
of  AiuAnali  in  hia  forthofmiing  work— aea  pogo  69^ 
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We  now  went  westward  along  the  coast,  a  fresh 
wind  blowing  W.S.W. — you  see  how  it  changes — 
which  makes  the  sea  a  little  rough,  and  difficult  for 
me  to  write.  We  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  coast, 
and  at  2.45  p.m.  passed  three  small  native  craft 
close  inshore.  Soon  after  this  we  passed  within  a 
few  fathoms  of  a  rock  just  under  water.  Bamad- 
han  luckily  has  sharp  eyes!  Had  we  struck  it, 
going  at  the  rate  we  did,  we  should  assuredly  have 
gone  to  the  bottom.  The  navigation  being  yery 
difficult,  and  it  not  being  possible  to  find  an  anchor- 
age later  on,  we  cast  anchor  at  3  p.m.  in  shallow 
water  over  a  coral  reef,  and  behind  a  shoal  now 
above  water.  The  position  is  in  about  28°  N. 
and  34.50^  K — ^not  at  all  a  pleasant  place  to  stop ; 
but  they  say  it  is  quite  safe.  As  we  were  to  come 
such  a  very  little  way,  why  might  we  not  just  as 
well  have  remained  two  hours  longer  at  Aintmah. 
Confound  that  Ramadhan  t  The  Captain  and  crew 
are  busy  fishing,  and  T  am  writing ;  but  you  see  what 
a  bad  place  it  is  for  it>  the  wind  almost  blows  my 
paper  away. 

I  find  that  we  are  only  in  35°  instead  of  34' 
50'  £.,  so  that  we  are  ten  miles  short  of  what  I 
imagined.  We  shall  never  get  to  Akaba  at  this 
rate  \  and  the  camels  are  there  waiting  for  me.  It 
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is  dreadfully  unfortunate :  and  yet  I  ought  not  to 
complaiu.  All  will  be  right,  if  I  can  onlj  get  a 
start.  The  wind  got  up  so  much  that  ve  were 
obliged  to  let  go  a  seeond  anchor ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
was  deemed  prudeut  to  do  so.  Miliie  is  a  regular 
Job's  comforter.  He  compares  our  position  to  an- 
choring iu  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic.  I  asked  him 
if  he  ever  did  so  \  when  he  began  relating  some 
of  his  experiences,  and  of  their  having  lost  three 
persoDsby  sickness  out  of  nine  hundred  in  an  emi- 
grant vessel,  and  buried  them  without  most  of  the 
other  passengers  knowing  it.  And  then  he  went  on 
speculating  on  what  would  become  of  us  if  we  parted 
from  our  anchor,  saying  (as  is  quite  true)  that  the 
strength  of  a  cable  is  dependent  on  that  of  every 
single  link  being  suilicient  to  nullify  the  atrength  of 
all  the  rest.  Confound  the  fellow  1  he  makes  one 
feel  quite  nervous. 

The  "tent"  being  set  up  for  the  night,  the  Captain 
and  crew  assembled  round  the  lantern,  and  began 
telling  stories.  As  I  was  in  the  circle,  the  Captain 
suggested  that  he  should  tell  his  story  in  Italian,  to 
which  Gios^,  the  boy,  replied,  that  then  he  would 
not  understand  it.  This  was,  of  course,  sufficient 
reason  for  me  to  beg  that  I  might  not  be  taken  into 
account,  and  so  the  Captain  and  the  cook  spun  a 
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long  yarn,  of  the  purport  of  wtich  I  can  form  no 
idea.  But  I  uoticed  the  constant  repetition  of 
familiar  Italian  ezpressioDS,  Buch  as  "in  Bomma,** 
which  I  take  to  meau  much  the  same  as  our  aud 
BO."  Master  Gios^  is  the  pet  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany :  he  is  a  smarts  active  boy  of  eleven,  whose 
first  voyage  this  is.  He  knows  only  Maltese,  and 
is  very  much  a&aid  his  father  and  brother,  the  one 
speaking  English  and  the  other  Italian,  will  forget 
their  Maltese,  and  then,  he  says,  how  will  they  he 
able  to  speak  to  him  ?  His  brother  Mariano  is 
only  twenty-one,  and  he  is  the  engineer  1 

January  24. — During  the  night  it  blew  great 
guns — "fulmine  di  v^nto,"  to  use  the  Captain's  ex- 
pression. Aflter  midnight  it  became  calmer,  and 
on  my  going  upon  deck  to  look  about  me,  I  found 
it  a  beautiful  starlight  night :  the  moon  had  already 
set.  We  started  at  6.45  a.m.  Although  I  was  not 
exactly  frightened  by  what  was  said  about  the  ugli- 
ness of  our  position  last  night,  I  thought  it  quite  as 
well  to  be  prepared  for  anything  that  might  happen, 
and  therefore  I  did  not  undress,  only  taking  off 
my  coat  and  undoing  my  necktie.  This  morning 
there  was  no  washing  for  want  of  water,  so  that  we 
are  getting  more  and  more  '^piggish,"  and,  I  fear, 
shall  continue  so  till  we  get  to  Akaba.  In  case  of 
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needy  the  engine  can  make  some  ten  gallons  of  con- 
densed water  per  diem.  The  wind  was  now  from 
the  north,  which  not  being  altogether  unfavourable, 
we  hoisted  sail,  and  went  ou  pretty  welL  About 
breakfast  time  a  little  rain  fell :  there  must  be  a 
good  deal  on  the  mountains  at  times. 

We  bore  straight  for  the  island  of  Tirftn ;  and  at 
11.20  A-M.  altered  our  course  so  as  to  enter  the 
Gulf  of  Akaba.  At  12.30  p.m.  we  rounded  Bas 
Fartak  and  entered  the  gulf.  The  wind  was  now 
nearly  ahead,  but  it  was  not  very  strong,  nor  was 
the  ,8ea  very  rough :  still  it  was  rough  enough  to 
cause  us  to  ship  a  good  deal  of  water,  which  wetted 
Abu  Nabut's  tents,  bedding,  &c.,  which  are  on 
deck.  These  had,  consequently,  to  be  shifted,  and 
spars  placed  under  them  to  keep  them  from  the  deck. 
The  Captain  is  very  obliging  and  handy,  taking 
part  in  all  the  operations  of  the  crew,  to  whom  he 
is,  as  it  were,  a  father. 

No  one,  I  believe,  has  been  in  these  waters  since 
the  time  of  the  surveying-ship  '  f  alinurus,'  in 
1850-34.  The  Captain  tells  me  he  has  three  letters 
which  were  given  to  him  by  the  Admiral  before 
leaving  Suez,  for  delivery  at  Akaba.  He  does  not 
know  their  purport  Taking  this  fact  and  other 
matters  into  consideration,  I  have  thought  it  better 
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that  we  should  not  hoist  British  colonrs  on  our 
arrival.  It  would  be  merely  a  piece  of  national 
yanity,  and  could  do  me  no  good ;  whereas  it  might 
possibly  do  me  harm,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  difference  between  England  and  Turkey  in  the 
south  of  Arabia.^  So  I  suggested  this  to  the  Cap- 
tain, who  quite  approved  of  my  determination.  By 
keeping  himself  strictly  to  his  character  of  an  Egyp- 
tian officer,  and  his  ship  one  of  the  Egyptian  Navy, 
he  pays  no  port  dues,  and  is  not  subject  to  quaran- 
tine regulations.  So  it  was  at  Tor,  and  so  it  will 
be  at  Akaba.  My  flag  is  therefore  put  aside,  to  be 
returned  to  Captain  Eellock  at  Suez. 

When  once  we  had  got  into  the  gulf  we  were  in 
deep  water,  and  a  course  of  about  N.N.E.  being  set^ 
we  continued  along  the  Arabian  coast,  the  pilot 
leaving  his  post,  and  the  Captain  going  to  sleep. 
And  this  is  the  terrific  Gulf  of  Akaba  one  hears  so 
much  about  I  But  we  must  not  cry  before  we  are 
out  of  the  wood  :  we  have  yet  to  see  how  we  like  it. 
We  kept  along  clo^  to  the  shore  as  it  seemed ;  but 
everything  is  on  90  gigantic  a  scale,  and  there  being 
nothing  by  which  we  could  calculate  distances  or 
heights,  that  Milne  and  I  made  an  egregious 
mistake.    After  luncheon,  while  looking  at  the 

'  Shottlil  Egypt  accept  the  sole  Protectorate  of  England,  or  be- 
come independent,  it  will  Lave  to  be  decided  to  which  countiy 
Akobe  lightly  belongi. 
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monntains,  Milne  asked  me  what  I  thought  their 

height  was.  He  estimated  them,  he  said,  ahout 
300  or  400  feet  I  said,  without  paying  much  atten- 
tioD,  that  I  thought  they  were  at  least  300  feet ; 
but  such  things  were  so  deceptive  that  we  had 
better  ask  the  Captain.  We  did  so ;  and  he  made 
a  rough  observutiun  and  calculation,  from  wbicli 
he  deduced  a  height  of  2700  feet — and  this  (he 
said)  at  the  very  least  I  Captain  Sciaasar  told  us  we 
were  distant  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shore ; 
but  I  had  estimated  it  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  or  even 
less!  It  requires  great  practice  to  form  just  esti- 
mates in  such  matters,  where  everything  is  on  so 
immense  a  scale,  and  there  is  nothing — ^no  trees,  no 
houses,  no  people — with  which  to  compare  what 
we  see.  The  mountains  appear  to  be  composed  of 
sandstone,  and  behind  them  is  what  seems  to  be 
granite.  As  we  proceed  (about  4  o'clock),  the  granite 
comes  forward  to  the  coast,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  is  granite,  or  if  so,  it  must  be  much  disintegrated 
on  the  surface.  At  5  p.m.  we  saw  what  is  called  a 
wind  dog  over  the  mountains  ahead — ^a  short  rain- 
bow, which  is  a  sure  sign  of  wind. 

At  5.40  we  came  to  2Ii1>jna  (Mugna)  in  28^  23' 
30'  N.  lat.,  where  the  pilot  said  we  should  got  water. 
In  lowering  the  anchor  no  stop  was  put  on  the 
cable,  and  so  it  ran  out  I   A  nice  piece  of  lubberly 
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soaiiiauship.  This  caused  a  great  deal  of  confusiou  ; 
the  other  anchor  was  cast,  but  before  this  was  pro- 
perly secured  the  yessel  was  moved  backwards  and 
forwards  as  if  to  keep  her  near  the  spot  where  the 
other  was  lost.  This  place  is  a  vast  improvement 
on  Aintinah,  there  being  up  the  valley  a  perfect 
wood  of  date  trees,  and  a  number  of  huts  along  the 
shore.  There  appear  to  be  a  few  natives,  but  not 
at  aU  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  dwellings  :  six 
men  soon  made  theii-  appearance  on  the  beach,  with 
whom  we  endeavoured  to  conmiunicate  as  well  as 
the  wind  would  allow  us.  H<A  moiyek!  HiU 
moiydi !  Hat  moiyeh !  "  was  our  cry ;  we  are  with- 
out water,  and  dying  of  thirst.  Then  some  attempts 
were  made  to  tell  them  who  and  what  we  were ;  and 
Abu  Nabut  '*  explained "  that  the  Khedives  Hakim 
(doctor)  was  on  board  I  On  my  remonstrating  with 
him  on  this,  he  answered  me,  as  Mikhail  did  when 
we  were  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  that  it  wa.s  his 
affair,  and  not  mine ;  at  which  I  laughed,  and  said 
that  as  I  had  already  passed  in  Syria  for  the  Hakim 
Baslii  of  the  Sultan,  it  was  but  a  little  thing  to  be 
the  Hakim  of  the  Khedive! 

Meantime  the  boat  had  been  lowered  to  look  for 
the  anchor,  which  they  appear  to  have  found,  and 
which  is  to  be  ^shed  for  to-morrow  morning  by 

Y 
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liamadhaD,  who  is  a  good  diver,  when  the  sun 
is  up  Bufficientlj  high  for  him  to  see  the  bottom. 

The  boat  then  went  ou  shore  and  brought  off  a 
£edain«  a  youngish,  good-looking  man,  dressed  in 
a  striped  abba,  who  by  "  lamp  light"  looked  very 
bright  and  picturesque  in  his  Arab  dress.  After 
the  usual  salutations  he  squatted  on  the  deck  in 
front  of  me  with  Abu  Nabut  before  him,  and  a  loog 
conversation  ensued.  He  is  not  the  Sheikh,  but 
only  one  of  a  few  of  the  tribe  who  remain  here  to 
attend  to  the  fructification  of  the  dates,  which,  like 
the  aucubas,  have  male  and  female  trees,  and  tbe 
blossoms  have  to  be  set^  or  they  would  not  produce 
fruit.    The  rest  of  the  tribe  have  gone  inland. 

The  name  of  this  phice,  he  tells  me,  is  Magna, 
and  also  Madian  (Midian)  1  ^  You  may  well  imagine 
how  this  took  me  l)y  surprise.    In  the  Map  of  the 

Wanderings  of  the  Israelites,*'  in  your  little  Bible,' 
there  is  a  "  Madian  *'  marked  in  about  this  position ; 
but  when  you  ilrow  my  attention  to  it  sometime 
back,  I  only  fancied  it  to  be  one  of  the  "  traditional" 
identifications,  haying  no  idea  that  there  was  any 
such  place  actually  so  called.    But  here  it  is  :  there 

1  See  Oaptain  Barton't  furlliur  diaeoyeries  in  1877,  referred  to  at 
page  69  of  this  work. 

'  Printed  at  the  University  Press,  Oxftnd,  and  publidied  by 
Gardner  &  Son.  London  :  1S47. 
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is  no  mistake  about  it.  How  it  came  to  get  this 
name  I  do  not  know.  The  Beduin  repeatedly  said 
it  18  known  by  both  names,  bat  tbe  pilot  says  he 
only  knows  it  by  that  of  Magna.  I  could  not  find 
out  from  the  Beduin  whence  the  name  of  "  Madian" 
is  derived :  but  I  have  set  Abu  Nabut  to  try  and 
find  this  out  from  him,  and  hope  to  ascertain. 
Meanwhile  I  have  a  theory  of  my  own.  Maghara 
Sho'eib  is  in  about  this  latitude,  and  only  half  a 
day's  journey  inland  from  hence.^     ThU  then,  and 

1  In  BnxeUiaidt'a  Arabia*  (London,  C^lboni,  1829),  a  map  is 
given  ihowing  the  Hat^j  route  «ast  of  the  Qnlf  of  Akaba.  Like 

BUppi'll  and  Burton,  liis  course  was  from  Sttes  tO  Tor,  Rae  Mohani- 
med,  and  thence  to  Moilali.  In  liii  nmp  (ii.  p.  392),  the  names  nin 
from  N.  to  S.  thus  : — Akaba,  Thaher  cl  Iloinar  ;  Shurufa  [Maruh]  ; 
Mogbayr  Shayb  [Maghara  Sho'eib,  or  Jethru's  Cave  J ;  Ayuun  el 
Kaaaab^  and  Kalat  el  Moeyleh— the  latter  place  being  deecribed  at 
p.  430  of  liis  work.  I>i.  T.eke  wiys  in  liis  "  Sinai  a  Volcano,"  p,  37  : 
— "The  roa<l  wliich  1  ronsidiT  llu'  I?r;u-litr.s  to  havo  taken  cnrre- 
iponds  so  entirely  to  tlie  words  of  the  Seiijilun-  narrative,  tliat,  when 
once  liie  incubus  of  *  IraJitiou  '  aiiull  be  shaken  oli°,  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  beliere  there  will  remain  any  doubt  respecting  it  This 
road  is  that^  namely,  taken  at  the  present  day  by  the  pilgrims  frgm 
Cairo  to  Mecca  after  passing  Akaba,  and  described  by  tlie  traveller 
Burckhardt,  wlio,  it  is  needUss  to  explain,  entertained  not  the 
alightesl  idea  of  it;}  being  thai  of  tlte  Children  of  Israel  on  their  way 
from  Mitirum  [to  the  *  Encampment  by  the  Bed  Sea'  at  Midian]. 
The  coincidence^  too,  of  the  ^adj  stationa  with  those  of  the  Ismditea 
is  most  striking.  Thaher  el  Homar  and  Shorafa,  respectively  with 
bad  water  and  without  water,  may  be  taken  to  correppon<l  to  thr* 
three  days'  journey  without  water  to  Marah  with  bitter  water,  whilst 
the  description  of  Moghayr  Shayb^  with  *  many  wells  of  tweet  water, 
date  plantationa,  and  trees  among  the  wella,'  is  almost  identical  with 
that  of  Elim,  with  its  '  twelve  fountains  of  water,  and  threescore 
and  ten  palm  trees.' "  Numbers  xxxiii.  9^  10 ;  £xod.  zt.  33,  35, 37. 
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not  Ainiiiijih,  must  have  bccu  the  "  Eucampmeut  by 
the  Red  Sea  of  the  Israelites''  of  Numbers  zxziil  lo; 
and  in  the  names  "  Maghara  Sho'eib"  and  Madian" 
we  have  a  distorted  tradition  of  the  preseuce  of  the 
Israelites  here.  Of  course  the  tradition,  if  preserved, 
mast  necessarily  have  become  distorted ;  as  others 
wise  it  would  have  been  contradictory  to  the  re- 
ceived tradition  respecting  the  position  of  Mount 
SinaL  I  mnch  prefer  this  spot,  with  its  wood  of 
date  palm?i,  for  the  encampment  l^y  the  sea;  but 
had  I  come  here  without  going  to  Ainiinah,  I  might 
have  been  accused  of  twisting  facts  to  suit  my  own 
views.  As  it  is,  T  have  visited  both  places,  and 
therefore,  cannot  have  any  personal  partiality  for 
the  one  rather  than  the  other :  and  ihis  "  Madian  " 
is  certainly  preferal)le  in  every  respect.  I  must  not 
forget  to  mention  that  Ainiiuah  and  Ain  el  ELassab 
are  both  correct  names  for  the  other  place;  at  least, 
so  they  tell  nie  here. 

Water  was  soon  brought  us,  and  it  is  deliciously 
pure  and  sweet :  the  Arab  was  told  to  get  us  twenty 
skins  for  to-nioirow  moriiing;  also  a  sheep,  if  any 
are  to  be  had.  Besides  dates,  they  appear  to  have 
limes  here,  as  the  Captain  showed  me  a  small 
unripe  one.  Tlic  man  now  asked  for  coflVe  and 
tobacco,  of  the  latter  of  which  article  a  little  was 
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given  him,  and  some  coffee.    I  also  gave  Mm  an 

oraufje  iu  exchanfre  for  his  lime.  After  talkiii^c  a  loiiir 
time  with  us  and  then  with  the  pilot,  he  was  taken 
back  on  shore.  They  have  no  boats  here,  and  no 
animals,  the  camels  being  all  with  the  tribe  inland. 

The  'Erin'  is  safely  anchored  behind  a  head- 
land forming  the  side  of  a  sort  of  bay,  with  a  long 
reef  running  out  from  it,  which  shelters  us  well 
from  the  north.  There  is,  however,  no  anchorage 
for  large  vessels  here — these  would  have  to  stand 
off  whilst  their  boats  came  on  s]K)rc  for  water. 
.  January  25. — ^The  wind,  which  had  seemed  to 
fall  in  the  eveniug,  rose  during  the  niglit,  so  as  to 
blow  a  perfect  tempest :  the  crew  were  up  three 
times  during  the  night,  thinking  that  we  were 
driven  from  our  anchorage:  they  had  warped  us 
to  the  shore  by  way  of  greater  security ;  but  when 
I  came  this  morning  to  see  the  rope  by  which  we 
are  fastened,  I  was  thankful  that  we  had  mA  to 
depend  on  that  at  all,  as  it  would  not  have  held  us 
a  moment  I  passed  a  wretched  night,  and  this 
morning  am  altogether  unwell ;  my  head  aches,  so 
that  I  can  hardly  hold  it  up — ^a  very  unusual  occur- 
rence for  me ;  and  besides  this,  my  ankle  is  some- 
what swollen  and  painful.  I  do  not  knuw  whether 
I  hurt  it  going  on  shore  at  Ainiiuah,  or  whether  it 
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is  a  little  gouty :  in  any  case,  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  not  to  go  on  shore.   It  b  a  great  sacrifice  to 

me,  as  I  now  believe  thxB  to  be  really  holy  ground 
instead  of  Ainiinah ;  but  I  resign  myself  to  the 
sacrifice  since  it  m%uA  be.    I  should  be  yery  wrong 

to  run  the  cLaiice  of  making  myself  ill  before  I  get 
to  Akaba. 

Last  night  I  ordered  breakfast  to  be  served  early 

this  iuuiiiii)<i  iu  order  tliat  we  mii(lit  not  lose  time 
in  going  on  shore.  Accordingly  at  7  A.M.  we 
breakfasted,  and  after  this  Milne  made  a  sketch  of 
the  place  before  landing,  ^iidiuii  is  a  very  much 
prettier  place  than  Ainiiuab,  though  his  sketch  is 
not  so,  owing  to  the  sun  being  behind  instead  of 
before  him.  When  he  had  finished  it  he  went 
on  shore  accompanied  by  Abu  Nabut,  Hashim 
and  most  of  the  crew.  The  engineers  have  plenty 
of  work  to  do  on  board,  and  I  have  my 
journal,  which  I  have  now  managed  to  write  up. 
About  half-past  ten  the  boat  brought  off  a  number 
of  skins  of  water  and  two  Beduin  lads,  and  when 
the  water  had  been  takeu  on  board,  and  the  boat 
was  about  to  return  to  the  shore,  I  felt  myself  so 
much  better  that  I  decided  on  going  in  it. 

On  the  beach  I  found  some  twenty  persons, 
mostly  children,  and  all  males :  there  was  not  one 
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female  to  be  seen.  Abu  Nabut  Lad  been  making 
inquirieB  for  me,  and  I  learued  through  him  that 
the  place  is  called  "  Mftgna"  by  the  Arabs,  but  that 
its  old  uIHcial  name  is  "  Madiau,"  by  wliich  it  is 
known  to  the  M&zri  (Egyptians)  and  the  pilgrims 
to  Mecca.  I  walked  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  more 
in  the  direction  of  the  watercourse,  and  up  it.  It 
is  some  fifty  yards  wide,  and  carries  water  into  the 
sea  during  the  rains.  I  came  to  some  beautiful 
palm  groves,  the  trees  being  countless,  and  they 
extend  some  considerable  distance  up  the  valley, 
which  comes  from  the  east,  that  is  to  say,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Maghara  »Slio'cib,  if  not  actually 
from  it.  In  front  of  the  fiate-palm  groves  are  plan- 
tations of  barley  on  a  small  scale,  which  are  enclosed 
in  hedges  formed  by  the  leaves  of  the  date-palm ; 
the  entrance  to  which  is  closed  by  a  curious  door 
fastened  by  bolts  and  cords  in  a  most  mysterious 
manner.  Within  there  are  also  growing  lime, 
nebbuk,  and  fig-trees.  Here  I  met  Milne  returning 
laden  with  stones,  and  two  or  three  drawings  he 
had  made.^ 

Abu  Nabut  tells  me  that  "Maghara"  means  a 

'  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  geological  fonnatioTis  of  Miditin 
and  tlie  discoveries  of  gold  recently  made  hy  Captain  l!iirttiii  there, 
I  would  refer  to  "Appendix  A.,"  which  specially  treula  oi  the  liuartz 
veiiu  in  the  gntnito,  && 
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cave  artiiiciallj  made,  not  a  natural  cavern.  I 
do  not  think  this  signifies  mueh,  as  the  artificial 

dwelling  wua  origiually  a  luitural  cave.  I  Wiis  told 
by  one  of  the  Arabs,  "  who  had  seen  it  with  his 
eyes/'  that^  at  an  hoar's  distance,  there  is  a  place 
marked  with  stones  where  the  Prophet  Moses 
prayed  to  God  !  Of  course  this  is  so  important  that 
it  must  be  seen.  It  is  unfortunately  too  far  ofi*  for 
me  to  thiuk  of  walkiug  there,  and  as  there  is  uo 
other  means  of  getting  to  the  place,  I.  was  compelled 
to  content  myself  to  accept  Milne's  offer  to  go  for 
me.  80  it  was  decided  that  we  should  return  on 
board  to  lunch ;  and  then  that  he  should  go  again 
on  shore  with  Hasliim  and  the  Beduin  as  a  guide. 
Then  we  went  off  to  the  ship,  taking  with  us  some 
shells  which  we  had  picked  up. 

We  lunched,  and  at  half-past  twelve  Milne  was 
oS.  to  the  "praying  place  of  Moses,"  as  it  is  called. 
He  is  very  good,  and  does  everything  I  ask  him  to 
do,  especially  as  he  sees  that  I  am  not  too  exigent. 
These  traditions  about  Moses  and  Jethro  are  very 
curious.  I  do  not  wish  to  attach  too  much  value  to 
them ;  but,  at  all  events,  they  are  worth  quite  as 
much  as  those  within  the  peninsula.  I  may  fairly 
set  the  one  set  of  traditions  to  neutralise  the  other : 
and  I  should  say  that  these  have  every  appearance 
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of  being  iMer  than  those,  and  certaiiily  better  fulfil 
the  requirements  of  the  Scripture  History,  and 
adapt  themselves  better  to  it,  especially  wheu  taken 
in  connection  with  the  information  recorded  by 
travellers  like  Burckhardt,  Rlippell,  Palgrave,  and 
others.  Burckhardt,  in  giving  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  stations  on  the  Syrian  Hadj  route 
from  Ma'an,*  says  it  is : — **  A  long  day  's  journey  to 
the  Castle  of  Akaba  Easliamie,  or  the  Syrian  Akaba. 
.  .  .  Here  is  a  Birket  of  rain-water.  The  Hadj 
road,  as  far  as  Akaba,  is  a  complete  desert  on  both 
sides,  yet  not  incapable  (p.  659)  of  culture.  The 
mountain  chain  continues  at  about  ten  hours  to 
the  foe^  of  the  Hadj  route.  .  .  .  From  the  foot  of 
the  castle  walls  the  Iladj  descends  a  deep  chasm, 
and  it  takes  half  an  hour  to  reach  the  plain  below. 
.  .  .  The  mountain  consbts  of  a  red  grey  sandstone. 
.  .  .  The  mountain  sinks  gradually,  and  is  lost  at  a 
great  distance  in  the  plam,  which  is  veiy  sandy. 

"  Medawara,  one  day's  journey,  a  castle  with  a 
Birket  of  rain-wuur. 

"  Dzat  Hadj,  a  castle  surrounded  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  wells,  which  are  easily  found  on  digging  two 
or  three  feet.  It  has  likewise  a  Birket  of  rain-water. 

^  See  BuTckbaidt,  Appendix  III.,  The  Hadj  Route  from  Damaacoa 
to  Mekka,"  p.  658. 
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At  four  hours  from  it  is  a  desceut,  rcudcred  difficult 
bj  the  deep  sand.  It  is  called  £1  Araie,  or  Halat 
Ammar.  .  .  .  From  Halat  Am  mar  the  plain  is  no 
longer  sandy,  but  covered  with  a  white  earth  as 
far  88  Tebonk.  The  vicinitj  of  Dzat  Uadj  \a 
covered  with  palm  trees ;  bnt  the  trees  being  male, 
they  bear  no  fruit,  aud  remain  very  low.  The 
inhabitants  sell  the  wood  to  the  Hadj. 

"  One  day  from  Dzat  Hadj  is  Tebonk,  a  castle, 
with  a  village  of  Felahein.  .  .  .  There  is  a  copious 
source  of  water,  and  gardens  of  fig  and  pome- 
granate trees,  where  Badintshans  (egg  plant), 
onions,  and  other  vegetables,  are  also  cultivated. 
The  Fellahs  collect  in  the  neighbouring  desert  the 
herb  ^etiferan  (a  species  of  milfoil).  .  .  .  The  castle 
is  also  surrounded  by  shi-ubs  with  long  spines  called 
Mekdab,  which  the  Fellahs  sell  to  the  Hadj  as  food 
for  the  camels,  and  likewise  two  other  herbs  called 
Nassi  and  Muassal. 

Akhdhar,  a  castle  with  a  Birket  of  rain-water, 
upon  a  small  ascent  ...  EI  Moadham,  a  veiy 
long  day's  march  (p.  66o).  Dar  el  Hamra. 
Medayn  Szaleh.  ...  £1  OUa  .  .  .  with  a  rivulet, 
and  agreeable  gardens  of  fruit-trees.  Biar  el 
Ghanam,  with  many  wells  of  fresh  water.  Byr 
Zemerrod,  a  large  welL    Byr  Dyedeyde. 
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"  Hedye.  ...  It  is  a  Ghadeir,  or  low  wady  com- 
ing  from  Khaibar,  which  is  four  hours  distant.  .  .  . 

Ei  If akietein  ;  asses,  and  what  the  Arabs  cull 
tigers,  are  met  with  here.  .  .  . 

**  Biar  Nasyeif,  a  number  of  wells  in  the  sandy 
ground,  which  are  every  year  newly  digged  up, 
because  the  wind  covers  them  immediately  after 
the  caravan's  departure." 

In  Mr.  Palgrave's  "Travels  in  Arabia"  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  are  given  of  the  country  eaA 
of  the  Syrian  Hadj  route  fiom  Ma'an  : — "  Ows  U 
Wdls,  30"  15'  N.  38''  10'  E.— When  in  the 
afternoon  we  resumed  our  way  once  more,  we 
found  the  general  appeanince  of  the  desert 
somewhat  modified  by  large  patches  of  sand 
or  grass  on  its  hlach  surface,  and  these  continued 
to  increase  in  number  and  size  as  we  went  on. 

"Before  reaching  Djoon,  in  Djowf,  29**  30^  N. 
39"  10'  E.,  we  had  yet  a  long  way  to  go,  aud 
our  track  followed  endless  windings  among  low 
hiUs  and  hamUic  ledges,  without  any  approach  to 
cultivated  regions. '  At  last  the  slopes  grew  greener, 
and  a  small  knot  of  houses  with  traces  of  a 
village  dose  by  appeared ;  Djoon,  ^Aatdm-es-Sdad, 
28*  50'  N.  40"  10'  E. — Near  sunset  we  came  in 
sight  of  two  lonely  pyramidal  peaks  of  dark 
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granite,  risiug  amid  the  sand  walls  full  in  our 
way.  ...  At  midnight  we  passed  close  under 

the  huge  black  masses  of  rock,  but  without  stop- 
ping." These  particulais  will  assist  me  with  my 
book  and  map. 

The  sea  is  still  very  rough  outside  the  reef,  and 
there  is  no  moving  yet:  we  cannot  even  fish  up 
the  anchor,  which  lies  in  water  some  twenty  fathoms 
deep.  There  are  no  sheep  to  be  got  here,  so  the 
crew  have  kUIed  a  pig  they  bought  at  Tor,  and  our 
cook  has  killed  a  tuikey  to  roast  for  dinner.  An- 
other wind-dog  was  seen  this  morning.  So  you  see 
we  are  weather-bound  here,  and  the  camels  are  at 
Akaba  at  live  pounds  a  day,  doing  nothing !  Whilst 
Milne  was  absent  I  wrote  up  my  diaiy,  and  selected 
the  best  shells  from  a  large  quantity  Abu  Nabut 
brought  ou  board  with  him.  They  will  do  for 
studs,  and  to  make  presents  as  memorials  of  Midiau. 
They  ought  to  have  a  greenish  hue^  but  the  sun 
has  bleached  them. 

The  Beduins  here  are  the  Beni  Ughba;  they 
number  four  hundred  souls,  and  remain  on  the 
coast  only  about  four  months  of  the  year.  They 
seem  to  be  a  quiet,  harmless  people,  not  answering 
at  all  to  the  character  given  of  them  in  the  "  Sail- 
ing Directions."   They  are  very  poor  and  badJy 
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o£f,  and  wanted  to  be  paid  for  the  water  in  bread, 
rice,  coffee,  &c  But  Abu  Nabut  said  this  migbt 
do  very  well  for  a  skin  or  two,  but  not  for  thirty- 
five — the  number  we  have  had.  So  the  Captain 
gaye  them  five  francs,  and  Abu  Nabut  gave  them 
four  francs,  with  which  they  were  well  satiaficd. 

Milne  came  back  to.  the  beach  at  a  quarter-past 
three,  and  brought  with  him  a  pretty  and  yaluable 
drawing  of  the  "  Mosque  of  ^lovses,"  as  the  people 
call  it,  with  the  plan  and  full  description.  The 
remains  are  of  white  alabaster,  a  small  piece  of 
which  I  have  kept  for  you.  The  spot  w  here  the 
ruins  are  is  only  a  mile  or  so  from  the  beach. 
Milne  walked  to  it  along  the  north  side  of  a 
palm  grove,  gradually  asceudiiig  over  a  sand- 
stone slope,  in  many  places  worn  into  hummocks. 
He  tells  me  that,  at  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
sea,  he  came  to  a  small  stream  about  a  yard 
wide,  running  in  a  channel  worn  in  the  solid 
rock.  At  this  point  he  met  w^ith  a  small  water- 
fidl,  or  slide-down  surface  of  rock,  in  all  fall- 
ing at  least  twelve  feet,  which  looked  very  pretty 
among  aud  with  the  palm  trees  overhanging  it, 
and  winding  and  losing  itself  among  them.  The 
surface  has  been  quite  cleared,  so  that  one  walks 
over  the  bare  rock,  which  is  composed  of  sand- 
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Stone  and  coDglomerate.  A  couple  of  liuudred 
yaidB  past  this  the  rock  is  covered  with  sand, 
and  just  as  jou  come  to  the  end  of  the  palm 
groves,  you  see  a  mound  half  as  high  as  the 
palms,  with  the  nrhite  blocks  lying  in  the  sand. 
Here  there  is  a  good  view  into  the  interior  np  . 
the  valley,  along  which  date-palms  are  seen  grow- 
ing in  patches ;  there  are  also  a  few  ddm-palms, 
notably  one  overhanging  the  mins. 

Mr.  Milne  describes  the  ruins  of  the  Mosque 
of  Moses  as  follows: — "The  blocks  marked  * k* 
are  of  alabaster,  whilst  those  marked  '  G '  are 
of  granite,  all  much  weathered.  The  alabaster 
blocks  are  about  three  feet  long,  and  one  foot 
six  inches  square.  They  all  appeared  to  have 
been  worked,  but  the  edges  are  now  rounded : 
one  appears  to  form  a  portion  of  a  column,  and 
there  would  seem  to  have  been  two  squares,  one 
within  the  other,  the  south  end  of  the  inner 
one  being  semicircular,  and  there  may  have 
been  another  enclosure  yet  further  out ;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  say.  There  are  several  large  mounds 
near  it^  which  may  possibly  contain  other  remains. 
The  whole  is  being  rapidly  covered  with  sand, 
which  is  seen  by  its  eucroachmeDts  on  the  palm 
groves,  which  the  natives  try  to  prevent  by  erecting 
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fences.  In  one  place  the  fence  lias  been  destroyed 
by  the  sand,  and  another  erected  farther  in." 

On  the  chart  of  tlie  Red  Sea  the  ruius  of  the 
ancient  Fort  of  Mfigna  (or  Midian),  and  the  en- 
campment, with  the  running  stream  of  water,  are 
all  placed  much  too  fiir  inland.  The  fort  is  not 
more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  sea.  Milne  went 
as  far  as  the  ranning  water;  and,  from  what  he 
says,  there  must  he  at  the  very  least  a  thousand 
palm  trees.  The  Beduin  who  was  with  us  last 
night  now  came  on  board  for  some  wine  as 
*'  medicine"  for  his  stomach,  he  said.  Haahim 
had  some  for  cooking,  so  he  gave  him  a  little. 
Then  he  came  to  me,  calling  out,  "Hakim  liashi" 
several  times.  As  I  knew  he  had  only  come  to 
beg,  I  pretended  not  to  hear,  but  at  last  was 
obliged  to  turn  round  to  him.  His  petition  was, 
after  all,  a  very  reasonable  one.  It  appeared  that 
he  had  accompanied  Mr.  Milne  to  the  Mosque  of 
Moses,  and  now  wanted  four  piastres  as  bakhshish, 
which  I  gave  him,  and  he  went  away  rejoicing. 

Off  and  on  all  day  the  pilot  has  been  diving, 
or  looking  for  the  anchor.  He  sits  in  the  bow  of 
the  boat,  with  his  head  down  almost  to  the  level 
of  the  water,  into  which  he  looks  with  all  his 
might.    They  say  they  know  where  it  is ;  but  I 
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see  no  proof  of  it.  In  the  afternoon  I  spoke 
seriouflly  to  the  Captaiu  about  our  going  on.  He 
says  the  weather  is  still  too  bad ;  but  if  it  would 
only  become  a  little  calmer,  he  would  start,  and 
leave  the  anchor  to  be  fished  up,  or  at  least  secured 
by  the  Beduius.  Towards  nightfiEdl  he  made  a 
great  boast  of  starting  during  the  night,  at  all  risks, 
so  as  to  anchor  at  Akaba  to-morrow  afternoon. 
But  as  there  were  no  signs  of  getting  up  the 
steam  I  knew  that  this  was  all  talk.  After  I  had 
gone  to  bed  I  sent  tor  bim,  and  suggested  that  lie 
should  get  up  steam  at  all  events,  as,  should  it 
come  on  to  blow  so  hard  as  to  make  the  anchor 
part,  he  would  be  able  to  j^reveut  the  skip  drifting 
on  the  lee-shore.  But  he  said  he  was  prepared  for 
this  by  setting  the  two  jibs,  and  so  putting  the 
vessel  before  the  wind.  With  this  I  must  needs 
be  content. 

January  26. — At  about  7  a.m.  the  Captain  came 
down  into  my  cabin  before  I  was  up,  to  tell  me  the 
night  had  been  worse  than  the  two  preceding 
nights,  and  at  one  time  he  really  thouglit  the 
anchor  had  slipi)ccl.  This  iiioriiing,  however,  the 
weather  has  calmed,  and  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  start,  and  continue  all  night,  so  as  to 
get  to  Akaba  to-morrow  morning.   1  shall  believe 
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him  when  we  are  really  off.  But,  in  fact,  wben  I 
came  on  deck  to  breakfast  at  oi<;ht  o'clock  I  found 
the  iires  were  really  ligiited,  which  looks  as  if  he 
were  in  earnest  We  are  here  in  28°  23'  30"  N. 
latitude,  aDd  Akaba  is  in  29"  29',  so  that  we  have 
some  sixty-six  miles  to  run.  The  Captain  and 
pilot  are  still  looking  for  the  anchor  I 

I  was  copying  out  some  (jf  Milne's  geological 
notes,  when,  at  10.15  ^  heard  the  steam- 

whistle  as  a  signal  for  starting,  and  the  ship  be- 
gan moving.  At  10.30  the  boat  was  up,  and  we 
were  off.  It  was  a  lovely  morning,  only  the  sea 
rather  rough,  and  the  ntdud  ahead  as  usual :  draw- 
ing as  it  does  down  the  immense  fuunci  from  as 
far  08  the  Bay  of  Tiberias,  it  is  almost  constantly 
from  the  north.  We  keep  close  along  the  Arabian 
coast,  which  screens  us  a  little  from  the  wind, 
and  gives  us  a  smoother  sea  than  wo  ahonld  have 
fiirther  off  the  shore.  Still  the  waves  make  the 
little  steamer  (she  is  only  sixty-four  tons)  pitch  a 
good  deal,  and  prevent  the  screw  from  working  as 
it  should.  The  Captain  says  we  are  not  doing 
more  than  two  miles  an  hour,  but  we  have  a  cur- 
rent of  one  mile  in  our  favour,  and  as  we  go  on  the 
weather  improves,  so  that  we  begin  to  make  very 

decent  way,  on  the  whole.  She  is  too  much  down 
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iu  the  stem,  as  was  remarked  at  Suez ;  land  in  con- 
sequence of  which  it  was  thought  well  to  shift 
forward  some  of  the  tilings  on  board,  so  as  to  bring 
her  head  down.  To  me  the  sea  seems  as  nothing 
compared  to  what  I  have  been  in  on  the  coast  of 
Kent  in  tan  open  boat.  Certainly,  1  have  crossed 
the  Channel  oyer  and  over  again  in  very  much 
worse  weather ;  but  then  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  size  of  our  little  craft. 

At  1  P.U.  we  passed  under  a  bluff  of  granite 
rising  perpendicularly  out  of  the  water,  which  cor^ 
responding  to  the  dip  of  the  laud,  is  without  sound- 
ings. It  is  called  Jebel  Suw^khed;  but  in  the 
'Sailing  Directions*  it  is  called  Tayyibat  Isem, 
which  I  ianey  to  be  some  misunderstanding  as  to 
its  name  being  '*good."  The  sea  has  had  such  an 
effect  upon  poor  Milne  that  he  could  not  get  up  to 
lunch ;  but  he  must  needs  eat  a  large  lump  of 
cheese,  and  then  take  an  orange  to  keep  himself 
from  being  sick  t 

As  we  went  along  undia-  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain we  saw  a  man  and  a  boy  walking  along  a 
narrow  shelf  of  sand  forming  a  sort  of  beach  at  its 
foot.  At  the  distance  at  which  wc  were  it  seemed 
to  us  as  if  there  was  scarcely  room  for  them  to 
walk.  What  they  were  doing  there,  and  how  they 
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got  tlit'ie,  was  a  puzzle  to  us  ;  but  tbc  mystery 
was  solved  by  our  comiDg  in  front  of  a  deft  in  the 
mountain  maj^s,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  a  little 
beach  with  date  trees  growing  on  it.  I  was  sony 
Milne  was  not  in  a  state  to  make  a  sketch  of  it, 
but  I  supplied  bis  place,  and  made  a  rough  draw- 
ing of  it,  which  will  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  very 
pretty  picture.  It  was  now  about  1.45  p.m.  As 
we  proceeded  we  witnessed  signs  of  incipient  vege- 
tation on  the  face  of  the  disintegrated  granite :  a 
tuft  of  grass  here  and  there,  and  then  a  single  stunted 
tamarisL  By  and  l»y  the  sandstone  took  the  place 
of  the  granite,  and  the  trees  increased  gradually  in 
number,  so  as  to  almost  form  a  little  wood.  We 
kept  along  in  the  deep  water  close  along  the  shore, 
the  hills  gradually  decreasing  in  height,  till  at  3.20 
P.M.  we  stopped  under  a  long  sandy  point  called 
Bir-el-M4shiyah,  in  28°  51'  nortli  latitude,  forty 
miles  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba.  About 
half  a  mile  back  from  the  beach  there  is  an  ex- 
posure of  white  coral  and  other  shells.  This  is 
about  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  by 
aneroid.  Excepting  these  banks,  tlic  rest  of  the 
country  is  a  flat  plain,  gently  sloping  upwards  fur 
two  or  three  miles  towS^rds  a  range  of  granite  hills. 
We  went  iu  close  to  the  laud,  and  as  the  anchor 
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would  not  hold  in  the  sandy  bottom,  it  was  carried 
on  shore  and  a  hole  dug  for  it.  A  warp  was  also 
earned  on  shore.  Here  we  are  to  remain  till  even- 
ing, when,  if  the  wind  falls,  we  arc  to  on  during 
the  nighty  so  as  to  get  to  Akaba  in  the  morning. 
The  wind  is  rising  just  now,  and  I  much  fear  we 
shall  have  to  remain  here  all  night.  It  is  a  good 
thing  that  we  made  the  detour  by  Ainiinah,  as 
we  thereby  escaped  the  bad  weather  in  the  Oulf, 
where  it  must  have  been  infinitely  worse  than  it 
was  with  ns. 

I  cannot  hat  look  npon  our  voyage  as  having 
been  thus  far  most  fortunate  and  most  favourable. 
When  the  subject  is  calmly  considered,  the  under- 
taking is  a  most  perilous  one.  The  pilot  knows 
the  sea,  it  is  true ;  but  neither  the  Captain  nor  any 
of  his  crew  have  over  been  up  the  Gulf  before ;  and 
as  to  the  young  engineer — ^he  telki  me  it  is  the 
first  sea  voyage  he  has  ever  made,  his  experience 
having  been  only  on  shore  and  in  the  harbour  of 
Alexandria ;  however,  he  knows  his  business  very 
well.  lililne  is  up  and  well  the  moment  we  rciich 
land,  and  is  already  gone  on  shore.  I  stay  on  board 
to  write  up  my  journal  for  you,  as  the  Captain 
says  he  shall  not  remain  at  Akaba,  and  I  want  you 
to  have  the  latest  news.  This  day  fortnight  I  hope 
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you  will  receive  this  letter.  If  the  Captaiu  waits  a 
day  at  Akaba»  I  think  I  may  be  able  to  send  you 
a  telegram  from  Etiiam  (Wady  Jthem).  Before 
dinner -time  Milne  returned  on  board,  bringing 
with  him  some  sketches  he  had  made,  and  a  col- 
lection of  rocks  and  pieces  of  coral  as  usual.  The 
coast  has  risen  here  twenty  feet  at  least 

Jcmuary  2  7  {Tuesday), — ^Please  God  this  is  our 
last  day  at  sea.  Before  I  went  to  bed  lust  night 
the  Captain  talked  of  starting  as  soon  as  the  tide 
changed,  which  I  understood  him  to  say  would  be 
about  9  P.M. ;  but  at  1 1  p.m.  I  got  up,  aud  looking 
over  the  companion-hatchway,  I  saw  'the  Captain 
and  all  the  crew  fast  asleep !  At  midnight  I  got 
up  again,  wheu  I  found  two  of  the  men  beginning 
to  stir,  and  the  Captain  was  also  in  motion.  He 
told  me  they  were  on  the  point  of  starting ;  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  word  **  presta  "  (ready)  was  given 
from  the  engine-room  ;  where  11  [)on  the  Captain 
called  all  the  crew  up.  On  this  I  returned  to  my 
bed)  where  I  listened  to  the  pleasing  sound  of 
weighing  anchor  and  stowing  the  chain  cable  on 
the  deck  right  over  my  head.  By  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning  we  were  off :  the  moon  was  still  up, 
so  that  we  had  her  light  till  full  on  our  course. 
At  seven  o'clock  I  got  up  and  went  on  deck.  It 
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was  a  delightful  still  moiuiiig,  the  sky  ratbv 
overcast,  and  the  sea  quite  smooth.  We  wete  now 
steamiDg  with  the  current  right  up  the  middle  of 
the  Gulf.  Last  night  I  read  to  Captain  Sciassar 
what  is  said  in  the  *  Sailing  Directions'  about  the 
Palinums  haviug  been  thrice  blown  from  her 
unchoi's  (in  1S30),  which  he  rejJi  ated  to  the  chief 
mate;  whereupon  they  cougratulated  themselves 
on  being  with  me;  but  who  could  say  whether  they 
would  have  my  good  fortune  ou  their  return  voy- 
age. I  told  them  the  danger  was  in  comiug  up, 
not  in  going  down  the  Gulf,  the  wind  being  almost 
always  from  the  north. 

At  8  A.M.y  the  wind  having  shifted  a  little,  we 
hoisted  sail,  and  continued  on  a  perfectly  tmooth 
sea  I  1  am  now  getting  very  anxious  and  nervous. 
To-morrow  will  perhaps  decide  my  fate.  I  have 
perfect  faith,  and  ye^b  one  cannot  help  doubting  at 
times  whether  there  may  not,  perhaps,  be  some 
great  mistake  after  alL  If  so,  I  must  be  content 
to  bear  it ;  but  I  wiU  not  doubt  I  feel  sure  that 
I  am  right,  and  that  a  few  hours  will  prove  me  to 
bo  sa  I  cannot  be  so  grossly  deceived.  Yester^ 
day  it  was  intensely  cold,  the  wind  at  times  blow- 
ing very  sli.nrp :  between  this  and  the  burning  buu 
I  have  got  a  little  erysipelas  in  the  left  ear,  so  this 
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morning  I  have  put  niy  kefi'ja  over  my  cap.  It 
protects  the  ears,  which  the  hat  with  its  brim  and 
puggery  does  Dot  at  all.  The  sun  is  burning  hot 
with  scarcely  a  breath  of  air  this  morning. 

At  10.30  A.M.  we  passed  Jeairat  Fir'du  (Pha- 
raoh's Island)  opposite  Akaba.*  In  the  'Sail- 
ing Directions  '  this  island  is  described  tlius : — 
"Jazirrat  Far'aon,  or  Pharaoh  Island,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long  and  300  or  400  yards  broad, 
lies  in  lat.  29^*  24',  and  from  the  fort  and  village 
of  Akabah,  S.W.  by  W.  i  W.,  distant  about  eight 
milea  The  fortification  occupies  the  whole  of 
the  top  of  the  island.  The  Arabs  at  Akabah  will 
bring  supplies  to  this  place  in  five  or  six  hours, 
but  they  are  not  to  he  trusted,"  There  are  caves 
in  the  island  they  say ;  but  I  fancy  Uiey  are  tanks 
only.  Abu  Nabut  speaks  of  a  cave,  "Maghara," 
near  it ;  but  I  can  get  no  satisfactory  informa- 
tion from  him.  Every  one  must,  I  think,  admit 
that  these  traditions  about  Moses  and  Pharaoh 
in  this  Gulf  are  at  least  quite  as  valuable  as  those 
iu  the  Gulf  of  Suez ;  especially  \vheji  taken  in 
connection  with  my  hypothesis  with  respect  to 
the  position  of  Mitzraim  and  Midian,'  and  that 

*  Sce"Diario  in  Arabia  retmi,"  tli  (liiinmuirtiim  Aicoimti  Vis- 
coiiti,  Rome,  1872,  pp.  270-275,  UBil  Uubiusuu's  Biblical  Eei>earcbex, 
voL  i.  pp.  160,  161.  *  See  diiq».  ii. 
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the  Gulf  ul  Akuba  ia  the  Yam-Supli,  ur  Red 
(Edom)  Sea — ^navigated  by  the  fleets  of  King 
Solomon  and  Hyram,  king  of  Tyre* — wbich  was 
crossed  by  the  Israelites  ou  the  occasion  of  their 
departure  from  Mitzraim,  as  recorded  in  the  four- 
teenth chapter  of  the  Book  of  Ezodua. 

On  the  cumuhitive  authority  of  the  facts  adduced 
in  the  second  chapter  of  this  work,  it  may  be 
nsserted  without  fear  of  confutation  that  by  no  pos- 
aibility  could  "the  Laud  of  Mitzraim,"  the  country 
of  the  bondage  of  the  Israelites,  have  been  on  the 
Istlmius  of  Suez,"  or  anywhere  to  the  westward  of 
it  within  the  limits  of  the  present  country  of  Egypt. 
The  result  thus  obtained  leads  direcdy  to  the  fur- 
ther inference  that  the  Culf  of  Suez  cannot  be  that 
sea  which — ^by  the  direction  and  under  the  miracu- 
lous protection  of  the  Almighty — was  crossed  by 
the  Israelites  in  their  flight  from  ^Mitzraim,  and 
must,  therefore,  have  been  the  Gulf  of  Akaba. 

The  argument  by  which  this  conclusion  has  been 
arrived  at,  however  greatly  at  vaiiance  with  the 
notions  on  the  subject  hitherto  universally  adopted, 
might,  doubtiess,  be  considered  of  itself  suflSciently 
conclusive ;  but  it  fortunately  happens  that  we 

1 1  KingB,  chaps,  ix.  x. 
*  See  Originea  BiUica,  p.  176,  note. 
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possess  the  means  of  arriving  at  tlje  same  result 
from  the  Scriptures  themselves — ^the  authority  of 
which  is  confirmed  by  my  disputing,  as  I  do,  tiie 
"  traditional "  explanation  of  the  geography  of  the 
Bible. 

The  argnments  which  are  thus  adducible  from  - 

fc>cripture  are  as  follows  : — The  scene  of  the  mira- 
culous passage  of  the  children  of  Israel  is  desig- 
nated by  the  inspired  historian  as  the  WW 
(Yam-Suph) ;  ^  by  which  designation,  and  by  no 
other,  it  continued  to  be  known  to  the  Israelites 
througli(jut  the  whole  course  of  their  national 
history.^  This  name,  it  may  be  remarked,  has  been 
variously  rendered  in  the  Septuagint  version  by 

the  expressions  'EpvOpa  OdXaa-a-a,  6uXa<Tca  Xi<f),  and 

eax"^  OaKaoaa;  but  in  the  Vulgate  it  is  (I  believe 
invariably)  translated  Mare  i2«5rum,  which  autho- 
rity has  been  followed  by  all  the  modern  versions 
of  the  Bible,  in  which  accordingly  it  is  styled 
the  Red  Sea,  In  speaking,  ther^ore,  of  the 
Yam-Suph,  I  use  the  expression  ^^HedSea"  as 
a  synonymous  term:  and  at  the  same  time,  in 
order  to  avoid  ambiguity,  I  distinguiah  the  entire 

*  Origines  Biblicte,  p.  177  ;  Exod.  xv.  4. 

'Sm  particuUrly  Joeh.  zxiv.  6;  Ps.  exxxvi.  13,  15;  and  Keh. 
is.  9. 
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sea  between  tbe  coasts  of  Arabia  and  Africa,  to 

wliicli  the  name  of  the  Red  Sea  "  is  usually  applied 
bj  geographers, — ^and  of  which  the  Yam-Suph^  or 
Red  Sea  proper,  forms  a  part  only, — by  the  name  of 
the  Arabian  Gulf.  So  that  the  two  head  gulfs 
into  which  the  Arabian  Gulf  is  divided  at  its  north- 
ern extremity  are  referred  to  by  me  respectively  by 
the  names  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  and  the  Gvlf  of 
Akaba, 

The  only  inforniatiou  respecting  the  situation  of 
the  Bed  Sea  to  be  derived  from  those  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture in  which  that  sea  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Mitzraim,  and  as  being  the  scene  of  the  miracle 
wrought  in  favour  of  the  Israelites,  is  that  it  lay 
in  an  easterly  direction  from  Mitzraim;'  and 
that  the  Israelites,  having  crossed  it,  "went  out 
into  the  Wilderness  of  Shur,''^  which,  we  are  told, 
was  **  before  (this  is  not  necessarily  the  eoat)  Mitz- 
raim, as  thou  goest  towaid  Assyria.*** 

Dismissing  from  our  minds  for  a  moment  the 
formation  of  the  low  country  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  the  foregoing  references 
to  the  locality  of  the  Bed  Sea  might  be  considered 

*  ^  And  the  Lord  turned  a  mighty  strong  west  wind,  wliieh  took 
away  the  locusta,  and  aist  them  into  tin-  KliI  Sea  ;  there  remained 
not  oDo  locu!^t  in  all  the  cuaats  of  Mitzraim." — Exod.  x.  19. 

*  Exod.  XV.  22.  ^  (Jen.  xxv.  i8. 
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to  be  applicable  either  to  that  Gulf  or  to  the  Gulf 
of  Akab%  accordiDg  to  the  view  which  we  might 
take  of  the  position  of  the  country  of  Mitzraim,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  which  that  sea  is  thus  showu  to 
have  been  situate.  There  is  another  set  of  texts, 
however,  which  do  not  refer  to  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea,  but  which  describe  the  sea  which  washed 
the  shores  of  £dom  as  being  known,  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  iu  that  of  Solomon,  and  even  so  late  as  the 
age  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  by  the  same  name  of 
Yan^uph  (Exodas  zv.  4)  :  ^  which  description  (as 
it  is  by  other  texts  of  Scripture  determined  that 
the  position  of  the  country  of  Edom  was  to  the 
southward  of  the  Dead  Sea),*  it  is  evident,  can- 

*  "  Ami  when  we  pausutl  by  from  our  brethren  the  children  of 
Ena,  which  dwelt  in  Seir,  through  the  w  ay  of  the  pkin  fromElath 
and  from  Esion-gaber,  we  turned  and  piiaeed  liy  the  way  of  the 

wilderness  of  Moah."— Deut  ii.  8. 

"  And  Kiiit,'  Snlomon  made  a  navy  of.^liips  in  Exiou-^'eber,  whuli 
is  besicle  Eloth,  011  tin'  shniv  of  the  Ke*l  iSea  £Yam-2Su|>liJ,  ia  tlie 
land  ol  iklom." — i  Unv^a  ix.  26. 

**  Therefore  hear  the  eoonael  of  the  Lord,  that  He  hath  taken 
against  Edinn ;  and  His  pupoaeBy  that  He  hath  pupoied  ag^nat  the 
iuhabitants  of  Temaa :  8urcly  the  leaat  of  the  tlock  nhnll  dmw  theiu 
out.  The  earth  18  moved  at  tlie  noise  of  their  fall ;  at  the  cry  the 
river  thereui  was  heard  iu  the  Red  Sea  £Yuin-Su|>h]." — Jer.  xlix. 
20,  21. 

"Then  went  Solomon  to  £zion«ge1ier,  imd  to  Eloth,  at  the  sea^ 
aide  in  the  land  of  Edom."— 2  Chron.  viiL  1 7. 

*  "  Then  jonv  south  quarter  shall  be  from  the  wilderness  of  Ziu, 
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not  be  applicable,  under  any  circnmstancee,  to 

the  Gulf  of  Suez,  but  to  the  Gulf  of  Akaba 
alone.^ 

If,  therefore,  the  YamrSuph  referred  to  by 

Moses,  by  Joshua,  by  David,  and  by  Nehemiali,  as 
the  scene  of  the  miraculouB  deliverance  of  the 
Israelites,  be  not  the  same  sea  as  the  Tam-Suph 
mentioned  iu  conuectioii  with  the  country  of  Edom, 
by  M08C8  himself,  and  also  by  Joshua^  and  sabse- 
quently  by  the  writers  of  the  books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles,  and  by  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  we  are 

along  hj  tlte  coast  of  Edom,  and  your  south  bonier  shall  be  the  ont- 
most  coiist  of  the  Piilt  sea  eastward."— NmiiU.  xxxiv.  3. 

This  then  was  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Judali  by 
thdr  ftonilies ;  even  to  the  bolder  of  Edom,  the  wildenien  of  Zin, 
•outhwaid,  iTM  the  nttermoet  pert  of  the  Mmth  coast  And  their 
Houth  border  was  from  tlie  shore  of  the  nit  tea,  from  the  bey  that 
looketh  southward." — Josh.  xv.  I,  2. 

>  In  Dr.  Beke's  Diary,  14th  April  1835,  he  says :  "  The  fulluwing 
text  appears  condmhreai  to  the  poeitba  ti  the  VamSiiph:~-f  And 
I  irill  set  thy  bonnds  from  the  Bed  Sea  [Ta9n>-Sufk},  wea  onto  the 
•ea  of  the  Philistines, and  fiom  the  desert  mitn  Vur  rirer'  (Exod. 
xxiii.  31),  written  (as  seema  certain)  during  the  .sdjoinn  by  Mount 
Sinai,  before  the  Uulf  of  Akaba  couhl  have  been  known  to  Moses 
and  the  Israelites,  according  to  the  vulgar  notion  that  it  was  the 
Gulf  of  Suez  that  was  crossed  by  the  Israelites,  but  yet  lefiBning  to 
the  Quif  of  Akaba  as  the  Yam-Suph  which  was  to  be  the  eoffsm 
limit  of  the  Promised  Land.  I  conceive  also  tliat  Henir  must  ha.Te 
been  to  the  south  of  tlie  Dead  Sea,  at  tlie  etutern,  and  not  the  western 
side  of  the  Promised  Land,  in  the  country  of  the  Philibtines  before 
they  lemored  to  Uie  coast  of  the  liediterranean  and  drove  ont  the 
Canaanites.  This  they  must  have  done  snbseqaentty  to  the  time 
of  Abraham,  Isaa^  and  Jacob^  and  daring  the  time  of  die  bimdage 
in  Mitzcaim." 
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led  to  tlie  strange  and  indeed  most  improbable 
conclusion,  that  the  two  Gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akabo, 
which  are  at  a  distance  from  each  other  of  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  were,  during  the 
entire  period  of  the  existence  of  the  Israelitish 
nation,  not  merely  known  by  the  same  name, 
but  were  even  perfectly  undistinguibliable  the 
one  firam  the  other : — a  conclusion  which  nothing 
but  the  gratuitous  assumption  that  the  Gulf  of 
Suez  was  the  Bed  Sea  passed  by  the  Israelites 
would  for  a  moment  have  allowed  to  be  enter- 
tained.* 

Should  the  arguments  and  proofs  already  ad- 
duced be  not  considered  even  more  than  sufficient 

to  rebut  that  assumption,  and  to  demonstrate  that 
the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  and  not  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  is 
inmriahly  referred  to  in  Scripture  by  the  designa- 
tion of  Yani'Suph,  or  Red  Sea  — and  particularly 
that  it  is  the  sea  which  was  passed  through  by  the 
Israelites  on  their  Exodus  from  Mitzraim — the 
statement  of  Scripture  with  respect  to  the  natural 
agent  employed  by  the  Almighty  to  effect  the 
miraculous  passage  will  iucontcstably  establish  the 

'  ImU^  CwMMntariu*  ad  Hittoriam  Ethiftpican^,  L.  36^  2  ;  and 
D^^lJp      of  Isaiah  xi.  1 5,  probably  the  Gulf  of  Suez. 

'  Dictionnaire  Univcrsel  de  Oeographie,  tome  ler,  Paris,  1833,  in 
Cuheu's  Bible,  Exoile,  pp.  115,  116 ;  Ibid.,  p.  22,  note. 
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fact  thus  asserted ;  for  the  words  of  the  text  are 
totally  iuapplicable  to  the  situation  of  tUe  Gulf  of 
Suez,  and  can,  in  fact»  refer  only  to  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba.  I  refer  to  the  words  of  the  iuspired  his- 
torian with  respect  to  the  strong  east  wind*' 
which  blew  during  the  passage  of  the  Israelites, 
and  made  them  pass  ou  dry  land.' 

Having  then,  as  I  conceive,  determined  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt  the  true  position  of  the 
Red  Sea  of  Scripture,  I  may  be  allowed  to  remark, 
that  there  cannot  be  a  more  striking  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  consequences  of  permitting  any  human 
authority  to  supersede  the  exercise  of  our  reason 
than  the  erroneous  position  which,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  has  beeu  attiilniled  to  that  sea. 

Dean  Stanley,  in  the  preface  to  his  Sinai  and 
Palestine"  (p.  xxi.),  after  remarking  that  to  some  per- 
sons "  the  mere  attempt  to  dciine  sacred  history  by 
natural  localities  and  phenomena  will  seem  deroga- 
tory to  their  ideal  or  divine  character,*'  very  justly 
adds,  that  "  if,  for  example,  the  aspect  of  the  ground 
should,  in  any  case,  indicate  that  some  of  the  great 
wonders  in  the  history  of  the  Chosen  People  were 
wrought  through  means  which,  in  modern  lau- 

'  Orifiiues  Biblicae,  pp.  181-189,  aud  "Mount  biuai  a  Volcano,'* 
pp.  2^31  ;  Exod.  xiv.  21. 
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guage  would  be  called  natura],  we  muBfc  remember 

that  such  a  discovery  is,  in  fact,  an  indirect 
proof  of  the  general  correctoess  of  the  truth  of  the 
narrative." 

The  wonder  is,  how  an  error  of  such  moment, 
and  one  which  was  so  easy  of  rectification,  should 
during  so  many  ages  have  maintained  its  ground 
undetected,  and,  as  far  as  1  liave  the  means  of 
judging,  even  without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  its 
eziBtence. 

It  is  a  satisfaction,  however,  that  we  at  least 
possess  the  means  of  detecting  and  explaining  to 
some  extent  the  origin  of  this  eiror,  which  is 
simply  as  follows: — Independently  of  tlie  .2feneral 
ignorance  of  the  Jews  subsequently  to  the  loss  oi 
their  national  independence,  which  led  them  to 
imagine  that  the  Egypt  of  Profane  History  was  the 
country  in  which  the  bondage  of  their  ancestors 
had  taken  place,  we  have  the  most  convincing 
proof  from  Herodotus  that  in  his  time  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  was  unkiiown  to  the 
Egyptians,  and,  ct  fortiori^  to  the  Jews  then  resi- 
dent in  Egypt.  According  to  his  account,  the  sea 
to  the  east  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  (the  Persian 
Gulf  of  the  present  day),  and  also  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  the  south  of  Arabia,  were  called  b}' 
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the  name  of  'EpvBpa  BoKaacot^  with  which  sea  the 
Arabian  Qulf  is  coizeetly  stated  by  him  to  have 

commuuicated.* 

We  are  more  especially  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  historian,  in  common  with  the  E^jrptians, 
from  wliom  ho  derived  liirt  information,  was  igno- 
rant of  the  existence  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  by  the  statement  which  he  makes 
when  describinfT  one  of  the  rcixions  into  which 
he  divides  the  world — namely,  that  this  region 
"commences  in  Persia,  and  is  continaed  to  the 

Red  Sea  'EpvOpa  daXoffcra,  h(!re  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Besides  f  ersia,  it  comprehends  Assyria  and  Arabia, 
naturally  terminating  in  the  Arabian  Gulf,  into 

which  Darius  introduced  a  channel  of  [canal  from] 
the  Nile ; "  ^  thus  unequivocally  establishing  his 
ignorance  of  the  existence  of  any  division  between 
the  mainland  of  Arabia  ami  the  peninsula  of 
Pharan,  or  Mount  Tor* 

^  Clio^  dxxx. ;  MtTp^i  zxzvii.,  xxxiz. ;  and  eee  notes  from 
Larcher  and  Bryant  on  the  last,  in  Beloe'a  truuslation.  It  is  true 
lluit  ill  Mt'lpom.  xli.  Herodotus  refers  to  the  Arabian  Ciulf  V>y  the 
name  of  EpvBpa  ddXcurffa;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  cieuriy  dis- 
tinguislies  ihit  from  hn  geaenl  appliaUion  of  it 

*  Euterpe,  xL 

'Uelponi.  xxxix.  In  quoting  Beloo's  translation  of  Herodotus, 
on  accoimt  of  its  being  the  vt  r-'iou  which  is  best  known  in  this 
rotiiitrv,  it  is  Bcarcely  necessary  to  protest  against  its  many  well- 
kuuwii  inaccuracies  and  defects 

*  In  Dr.  Bekefti  Diary,  iith  November  1833, 1  find  the  following 
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This  being,  then,  the  state  of  knowledge  iu 
Egjpt  respecting  the  Arabian  Gulf  450  years  be- 
fore ihe  CShrisfcian  era,  we  can  readily  understand 
how  the  Jews,  who  subsequently  to  that  period 
resided  in  Egypt^  and  particularly  in  Alexandria 
the  eztieme  western  point  of  that  country,  should 
have  entertained  similar  notions  on  the  subject ; 
and  as  they  had  (we  know  not  how  long  anterior 
to  the  epoch  of  the  Septuagint  translbtfsTon)  also 
adopted  the  idea  that  the  Mitzraim  of  Scripture 
was  identical  with  the  then  flourishing  ki  igdom  of 
Egypt,  under  the  sway  of  the  mighty  drnasty  of 
the  Ptolemies, — ^in  the  face,  however,  of  the  pro- 
phecies, which  had  said  that  Mitzraim  hould  be 
*'  the  Ixisest  of  the  kingdoms,"'  and       t  there 
should     be  no  more  a  prince  of  thw  iiand  of 
Mitzraim,"* — it  is  readily  conceivable  how  the 
Gulf  of  Suez,  the  sea  immediately  to  the  east- 
ward of  Egypt,  should  have  been  regarded  as  the 
Red  Sea  in  which  the  host  of  Pharaoh  wrs  over- 
entry  :  "  It  is  clear  that  IL  nnlotus  only  knew  the  Araln'ii   Gulf  as  a 
•ingle  straight  gulf,  and  waa  unconscious  of  llie  bifurcated  1   •■»\.  Hen- 
nell,  to  whom  I  have  referred  thia  evening,  did  not  remai  '>Uii8,  but 
kysdown  the  two  head  gnlis  in  his  map,  showing  (as  he  a  egaa)  the 
notions  of  Herodotus  <«  geography.  This  error  at  once  l:.^  lains  the 
application  of  the  name  of  the        □>  to  the  Gulf  of   naz  :  the 
Septuagint  were,  in  Saai,  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba!" 

>  Ezek.  zxiz.  15.  *  Eiek.  zzx.  13. 

2  A 
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whelmed.    When  onoe  this  oondusion  had  been 

foimed,  and  the  Jewish  residents  lu  Ei^^ypt  had 
thence  proceeded  to  determine  (as  the j  conceived 
satis&ctorUy,)  the  sites  of  the  several  localities 
connected  with  that  miraculous  occurrence,  it 
would  have  been  expecting  too  great  a  concession 
from  that  Ingotiy  which  unfortunately  has  gene- 
rally characterised  the  Rabbins  and  their  disciples, 
tiiat  they  should  have  been  induced,  simply  by  an 
effort  of  reason,  to  reconsider  and  to  impugn  the 
authority  which  they  had  tlius  recognised ;  so  that 
the  knowledge  subsequently  acquired  of  the  exis- 
tence of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  would  have  availed 
them  literally  nothing. 

Yet»  however  the  Jews  may  have  persisted  in 
the  error  into  which  they  had  in  the  first  instance 
unintentionally  fallen,  it  is  quiic  inconceivable 
how  this  erroneous  authority  should  have  so  un- 
hesitatingly been  followed  by  ChristLan  commen- 
tators and  travellers,  who  possessed  ample  means 
for  arriving  at  a  correct  judgment,  and  who  ought 
not  to  have  been  bound  in  the  trammels  which 
enslaved  those  from  whom  they  had  originally 
derived  their  false  impressions  on  the  subject. 

In  thus  establishing  the  fact  that  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba,  and  not  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  is  the  yaw- 
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Suph,  or  Red  Sea  of  Scripture,  we  at  the  same 
time  obtain  the  strongest  con^rmation  of  the  in- 
ference drawn  firom  the  physical  condition  of 
Lower  Egypt  in  former  times,  that  that  countiy 
is  not  the  Mitzraim  of  Scripture. 

Having,  therefore,  demonstrated  that  the  Mitz- 
raim of  the  Bible  was  not  the  Egypt  of  Profane  His- 
tory, but  that  it  was  situated  somewhere  within 
the  basin  of  the  Wady  el  'Aiish,  in  the  direction  of 
the  land  of  the  Philistines,  which  "was  near;"* 
and  that  the  Biblical  Midian  was  part  of  the  East 
Country,"^  i.e.,  to  the  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba; 
and  further,  that  the  Eed  Sea  of  Scripture,  through 
which  the  Israelites  passed  on  their  flight  from 
I^Iitzraim,  wus  not  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  but  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba ;  I  shall  now  proceed  with  the  narrative  of 
my  journey  for  the  discovery  and  identification  of 
the  true  Mount  Sinai,  and  of  the  various  stations 
connected  with  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites  from 
Mil;zraim. 

January  27,  continued. — The  sea  is  as  smooth 
as  glass.  We  have  not  met  with  a  single  sail  in 

*  Ezod.  ziii.  17. 

*  Which  my  (liscoveries  at  MiJian  (on  the  24th  January  1 874) 
of  the  "  Mosque  of  Mnses  "  and  "  Maghara  Sho'eil)/'  or  Jutliro's  Cave, 
now  conlirm.  S ;«  Stanley's  '*  Sinai  and  Paleatiiie,"  pp.  33-35  (edit. 
1864);  Ibid.,  pp.  191,  194, /xMl. 
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the  Gnlf,  not  even  a  row-boat  or  a  canoe  I  About 

two  o'clock  this  morning  the  man  on  watch  saw  a 
green  (?)  and  red  lights  which  he  took  for  a  light- 
house— ^not  very  likely  to  be  met  with  here.  It 
must  have  been  a  fire  lighted  by  some  Beduins. 

The  mountains  seem  to  fail  as  we  go  north,  but 
still  they  are  high  in  the  background.  Akaba  is 
in  sight,  thank  God !  aud  the  Captain  is  going  to 
hoist  his  colours.  It  is  just  eleven  o'clock.  Milne 
made  a  drawing  of  the  approach  to  Akaba  and 
head  of  the  Gulf,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  earth  and  sky  seem  to  meet,  so  little  is  the  rise. 
Not  a  mound  in  front.  It  is  a  basin,  where  tiie 
sides  slope  down  to  a  mere  line  iu  the  horizou. 
As  we  approach  nearer  Akaba,  the  granite  continues 
on  both  sides  of  the  Gulf,  but  on  the  left  there  is 
also  what  appears  to  be  limestone.  On  the  right 
are  numerous  date-trees  along  the  beach,  and  also 
a  few  round  the  head  of  the  Gulf.  The  sea  is  as 
smooth  as  a  millpond;  the  plain  behind  is  thickly 
covered  with  trees,  and  the  Castle  of  Akaba  is  nearly 
hidden  by  the  date-palms  which  surround  it  We 
can  see  the  people  flocking  down  to  the  shore  iu 
great  numbers,  surprised,  no  doubt,  at  seeing  so 
novel  a  sight  as  a  steamer  arrive  in  these  waters, 
aud  wondering  what  it  can  mean. 
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The  Caravan  Hadj  road  goes  up  a  wady  behind 
the  castle.  The  mountains  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Wady  Arabah  are  visible  a  long  way  to  the  north ; 
in  fact^  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  Abu  Nabut  now 
tells  me  that  he  does  9U>f  know  of  any  cave  here, 
and  you  know  he  so  positively  assured  mc  he  had 
9&en  it. 

At  12.30  we  approached  the  shore,  and  gave  a 

whistle,  aud  at  12.40  we  anchored  opposite  the 
castle,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  half  a  mile.  The 
Captain  dressed  himself  as  well  as  he  could  without 
his  uniform :  in  clean  shirt  and  blue  coat  with  naval 
buttons  (crescent  and  anchor),  and  went  onshore.  As 
he  stepped  from  his  boat  all  the  people  crowded  round 
him:  the  soldiers  came  running  down  from  the  castle, 
and  (as  he  told  me  on  his  return)  they  received 
him  with  military  salute.  I  feel  very  ill  and  very 
shaky.  I  am  dreadfully  nervous,  and  scai'cely  know 
what  to  do  with  myself.  At  half-past  two  o'clock 
the  Captain  returned  bringing  with  him  the  Egyp- 
tian Muhafiz  or  Commander,  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
army,  with  forty  soldiers  imder  him.  We  saluted 
one  another,  and  I  ordered  coffee  for  him ;  but  he 
is  fasting  to-day,  on  account  of  the  festival  to-mor- 
row, when  they  kill  the  ram  on  Mount  Ara&t  at 
Mecca,  and  he  therefore  could  not  lake  any.  He 
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has  already  received  orders  from  the  Khedive  to 
receive  me,  and  has  sent  to  the  Sheikh  of  the  Aiabe, 
who  is  absent  Without  him,  he  says,  he  has  no 
power  to  do  anything  for  me.  There  are  Arab 
tribes  in  eveiy  direction,  and  the  Sheikh  alone  is 
able  to  protect  me.  When  he  comes  I  shall  be 
consigned  into  his  hands,  and  when  I  have  done  all 
I  want  to  do,  he  will  bring  me  back  again  to  the 
Muhafiz,  The  letter  to  him  which  Consul  Rogers 
had  given  me  I  handed  to  him.  There  are  no  ships 
here,  not  even  a  boat ;  but  they  tell  me  a  steamer 
came  here  in  the  time  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and  every 
year  a  vessel  comes  ixom  Suez  to  the  garrison.  So, 
after  all,  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  is  not  so  unknown  as  I 
fancied.  This  does  away  with  a  good  deal  of  the 
romance,  does  it  not  ? 

Most  of  our  things  having  already  been  landed, 
at  3  P.M.  we  went  on  shore.  Before  leaving  the 
ship  I  gave  the  Captain  six  doUars  for  the  pilo^ 
and  a  couple  of  Napoleons  for  the  crew ;  for  they 
have  been  very  attentive  and  obliging — so  much 
80,  indeed,  that  I  was  almost  tempted  to  add 
another  Napoleon ;  but  I  hold  my  hand  on  start- 
ing lest  I  should  run  short  before  I  get  back  to 
Suez.  When  we  got  on  shore  we  found  our  tent 
ready  pitched,  and  that  of  the  cook  nearly  ready. 
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Bat,  without  going  into  our  tent,  I  went  straight 
to  the  fortress  with  the  Commandant,  who  was  on 
the  beach  waiting  to  welcome  ns.  Inside  the 
entrance  the  soldiers  of  the  gamson  were  drown 
up  to  receive  us,  and  saluted  me  as  I  entered. 
They  had  not  their  guns. 

The  place  consists  of  a  large  square  courtyard, 
just  like  our  barrack  squares,  with  the  dwellings  of 
the  soldiers  all  round.  On  one  side  are  magazines 
for  the  provisions,  both  for  the  soldiers  and  also  for 
the  pilgrims  of  the  Hadj.  There  are  loopholes  all 
round  the  building  for  musketry,  and  at  each 
corner  is  a  cannon  of  seven  or  eight  pounds.  In 
the  courtyard  stands  a  fieldpiece  of  four  or  five 
pounds.  Altogether,  it  would  make  a  sure  defence 
against  any  number  of  Beduins.  The  castle  has 
lately  been  done  up,  and  looks  really  quite  respect- 
able. A  kind  of  divan  was  formed  for  us  on  one 
side  of  the  courtyard,  a  mat  and  cushions  being 
placed  on  a  sort  of  raised  bank.  Coffee  was  then 
brought  to  us,  of  which  I  had  to  drink  three  cups. 
The  Commandant  now  excused  himself  because  he 
had  to  go  and  superintend  the  distribution  of  the 
rations  of  meat  for  the  feast,  which  eommences  tliis 
evening ;  and  whilst  we  were  sitting  there  a  can- 
non was  fired  off  to  signalise  its  commencement 
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The  garriBon  consisted  formerly  of  the  Towara 
Arabs,  but  eight  months  ago  these  were  repkced 

by  Egyptian  regular  soldiers.  Besides  the  Com- 
mandant there  are  two  other  officers,  one  of  whom 
is  the  scribe  (adjutant  or  quartermaster),  who  came 
to  arrange  with  the  Captain  as  to  the  bill  of  health, 
which,  on  leaving  the  ship  and  landing  here,  has 
to  be  entered,  the  Commandant  affixing  his  seal. 
After  sitting  and  talking  some  time,  we  came  on 
to  our  tents,  accompanied  by  two  officers,  to  whom 
we  gave  coffee.  I  was  then  left  in  peace  to  write 
up  my  journal. 

I  am  in  great  anxiety  as  to  what  I  am  to  do.  I 
wanted  to  give  you  some  certain  news  by  the 
*  Erin '  on  her  return  ;  but  this  unfortunate  ab- 
sence of  the  Sheikh  of  the  Arabs,  and  this  holiday, 
interferes  with  me,  and  I  fear  the  Captain  will  be 
obliged  to  leave.  But  he  must  be  dismissed  by 
me,  and  I  have  told  him  I  cannot  do  this  until 
the  arrival  of  the  Sheikh,  so  that  I  may  be  able  to 
report.  He  tells  me — though  I  scarcely  can  be- 
lieve him — that  his  hrst  orders  were  to  bring  me 
to  Akaba  and  wait  for  me.  This  is  contrary  to 
all  I  heard  at  Suez,  and  even  to  what  !M.Killop 
Bey  wrote  to  mc.  I  have  M?Killop's  letter  now 
before  me,  in  which  he  expressly  says  she  was  not 
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to  return  to  Suez,  but  to  coal  at  Tor,  aud  proceed 
to  Maasowah.  I  have  spoken  to  Milne  about  it, 
and  he  tells  me  it  was  Seid  Bey  who  tftou^At  so 
at  first;  but  of  course  he  knew  uothing  of  the 
arrangement. 

A  sentiy  is  placed  at  the  door  of  our  tent,  and 
thi'ee  others  are  picketed  here,  their  arms  being 
piled  near  the  other  tents.  The  Muhafiz  is  deter- 
mined to  do  as  all  honour.  At  abont  six  o'clock  I 
saw  the  guard  changed  in  due  form,  the  corporal 
standing  by  while  the  one  sentry  gave  the  comigne 
to  the  other :  we  were  then  just  sitting  down  to 
dinner,  Milne  having  come  in  with  sketches  of  all 
sorts.  Whilst  we  were  eating,  the  Muhafiz  came 
from  on  Loard  ship.  As  he  looked  in  at  our  tent 
door,  I  could  not  but  say,  "tifuddel''  (favonsca), 
on  which  he  entered  and  sat  down.  Of  course  I 
said  "  Bisrriillah,"  but  he  said  it  was  yet  an  hour 
before  he  could  eat.  Hardly  had  this  conversation 
transpked  when  Abu  Nabut  came  in  and  most 
unceremoniously  told  him  to  ainolich,  he  had  no 
business  to  intrude  ;  on  which  the  poor  num 
bundled  off  without  so  much  as  saying  "Good- 
bye." It  was  hardly  decent;  but  still  we  could 
not  help  laughing.  In  the  evening  a  few  drops 
of  rain  felL   There  must  have  been  a  good  deal  of 
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lain  in  the  upper  couutry.  After  dinner  I  felt 
myself  bo  tired  and  exhausted  that  I  was  glad  ta 
go  to  bed  early. 

Janiuxry  28,  The  Fecist  of  Baimm. — ^At  sunrise 
three  gnns  were  fired  from  the  fortress.  I  find 
that  Abn  Nabnt  has  sent  away  our  guard  in  order 
that  they  may  keep  the  feast.  1  fancy  he  does 
not  care  to  have  to  support  them»  which  would 
hardly  fail  to  be  the  case  were  they  to  remain  here. 
The  '  Erin '  is  decked  out  with  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow :  the  British  flag  being  now  at  the 
foremast  head.  I  have  had  a  famous  good  wash, 
and  put  on  all  clean  clothes,  of  which  I  was  in 
need,  after  all  the  dirt  we  had  experienced  on 
board.  I  did  not  sleep  very  well,  but  I  feel  myself 
very  much  better  this  morning.  The  wind  is  now 
from  the  souik. 

At  8  A.iL  we  heard  lots  of  firing  of  musketry, 
but  we  did  not  trouble  ourselves  to  go  and  see  what 
was  doing.  There  is  a  village  here  composed  of 
miserable  mud  huts,  and  the  whole  population  may 
be  some  two  hundred  souls,  including  the  garrison. 
Each  soldier  has  his  **  wife."  The  date  plantations 
are  enclosed  within  mud  waUs.  I  have  invited  our 
Captain  to  dine  with  us  to-day,  and  have  been 
writing  letters  for  him  to  take,  back  to  Suez,  ex- 
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pressive  of  my  satisfaction.  The  wind  continues 
to  blow  strongly  from  the  south,  and  it  is  lamiog 
hard  and  thundering !  By  3.30  p.m.  the  storm 
had  become  teniae,  so  that  Captain  Sciasaac  could 
not  leave  if  he  would.  After  luncheon  he  came  to 
ask  me  for  some  medicine  for  the  people  in  the  vil- 
lage, 80  I  had  to  open  my  medicine-chest  You 
naughty  girl  I  what  a  vieunety  you  have  given  me. 
I  won't  take  auy  of  them,  but  shall  bring  them  all 
home  to  you.  Thank  God,  I  have  as  yet  no  occa- 
sion for  them. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the  Commandant 
paid  me  a  visit,  accompanied  by  his  Lieutenant* 
We  talked  of  things  in  general,  and,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  I  learned  that  liis  pay  is  equal  to 
£4  per  month,  of  which  fifty  shillings  are  in  rations^ 
and  thirty  only  in  money !  He  has  three  rations, 
and  can  sell  two  if  he  does  not  use  them.  Glorious 
pay  this  for  a  Commandant  I  The  garrison  here 
were  Bashi  Bazuks — irregular  native  troops — till 
the  present,  regular,  force  came  eight  months 
ago. 

January  29,  Thursday, — Fine  still  weather. 
The  Sheikh  has  not  yet  come,  and  there  are  no 
signs  of  him ;  but  they  say  he  will  surely  be  here 
to-day.  However  I  am  impatient,  and  have  sent 
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Abu  Nabut  to  the  Haz  Biisbi  (centurion)  to  say 
that,  if  I  cannot  move  about  from  here,  I  shall  go 
back  in  the  ship  to  Cairo,  and  report  it  to  the 
Khedive  :  that  I  did  not  come  here  to  remain 
'seated'  day  after  day.  This  had  the  desired 
effect,  and  soon  brought  the  Centurion  (such  is 
the  Commandants  rank  in  the  army)  to  me. 
At  first  he  said  he  had  no  power  to  protect  me, 
except  close  to  the  fortress.  But  on  my  explain- 
ing I  only  wanted  to  go  to  Wady  Ithem  first,  he 
said  he  would  himself  accompany  me  so  far.  He 
therefore  went  off  to  prepare  the  escort.  Abu 
Nabut  thought  I  was  going  myself,  and  got  ready 
the  camek  and  also  commenced  preparing  the 
takhterawdn ;  but  I  stopped  this,  telling  him  Mr. 
Milne  would  go  alone. 

I  want  him  to  see  the  three  low  hills  Dean 
Stanley  speaks  of,  and  to  tell  me  what  he  thinks  of 
them — whether  volcanic  or  not  As  he  comes  back 
he  will  look  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  and  at  the 
mountains  on  the  other  side  of  the  Arabah,  where 
he  ought  to  find  cave&  I  am  told  there  are  caves 
six  houxB  up  the  Wady  Arabah,  but  they  are  too 
&r  off  for  my  purpose.  There  is  also  a  cave  up  tJie 
mountain  opposite.  This  shows  that  there  are 
plenty  of  "  caves  "  about  here.    And  so  it  must  be, 
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inasmuch  as  this  is  the  country  of  the  Horites,  or 
"Dwelleis  in  Cayes" — ^Troglodites.  Qose  to  the 
shore  here,  within  a  few  feet  only,  fresh  water  may 
be  obtained  by  making  a  hole  in  the  sand  with  the 
hands,  a  few  inches  deep.  This  shows  that  we  are 
at  the  mouth  of  a  large  wady,  with  plenty  of  water 
above.  North-north-east  of  us  I  have  had  pointed 
out  to  me,  at  a  distance  of  half  a  day's  journey  or 
BO,  Mount  Bdghir,  where  I  was  at  first  told  was  some 
memorial  of  Moses.  But  it  turns  out  to  be,  upon 
further  in(|uirj,  a  Wely^s  tomb»  which  is  visited  by 
the  Beduins. 

I  have  written  to  Mr.  Bates  a  few  lines,  which  I 
enclose.  If  you  please,  you  can  refer  him  to  what 
is  said  anywhere  in  the  newspapers  about  my 
journey.  It  would  be  well  for  Sir  Bartle  Frere  to 
be  able  to  make  some  communication  respecting 
my  proceedings,  as  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  are  now  being  held.  When  Cap- 
tain Sciassar  was  dining  with  us  hxst  night,  he  told 
me  that  he  had  mixed  the  charcoal  which  he  got 
from  Aintinah  with  his  coal,  and  so  made  up  some 
eight  tons  of  it ;  but  it  is  very  weak  fuel. 

When  we  were  at  Midian  (Madian)  it  appears 
that  a  hole  was  found  in  the  '  Erin's*  bottom ;  but 
it  was  stopped  by  the  pilot's  diving.    I  noticed  his 
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plunging  into  the  water,  but  thought  he  was  only 
enjoying  a  swim. 

9  A.M. — ^Milne  is  off  with  the  Haz  (Turkiah  for 
100)  Bashi,  and  Hashim  (as  interpreter),  mounted 
on  camels.  They  take  their  lunch  with  them,  and 
will,  doubdeBB,  be  away  aU  the  day.  Before  night 
I  may  probably  know  something  definite.  If  Milne 
finds  that  Dean  Stanley's  "  three  low  peaks"  are  vol- 
canic, the  point  may  be  looked  upon  as  settled.  If 
not,  it  will  not  foDow  that  I  am  wrong ;  only  we 
shall  have  to  go  further  afield.  Still  1  confess  I 
shall  be  disappointed.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  I  am 
in  Qod's  hands.  I  am  now  getting  everything 
ready  for  the  departure  of  the  *  Erin/  which  will 
take  place  either  to  night  or  to-monow  morning. 
I  have  just  seen  the  Captain  and  arranged  with 
him.  Abu  Nabut  has  just  been  to  me  for  more 
m^ney,  so  I  have  given  him  five  pounds.  I  am  now 
awaiting  Milne*s  return  and  report ;  but  I  am  not 
nearly  so  nervously  anxious  as  1  luive  been.  At 
all  events,  I  am  resigned  to  my  fekte,  whatever  in 
God*s  providence  it  may  be,  and  I  am  sanguine  and 
confident  aa  to  the  result.  I  can  now  do  little  or 
nothing  of  mysell  I  am  in  His  hands,  to  do  with 
me  as  it  seems  good  to  Him. 

3  P.M. — I  have  had  a  nice  nap  for  a  couple  of 
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hours.  Ab  to  the  Sheikh,  there  is  still  no  sign  of 
him,  and  I  fear  I  shall  have  to  wait.  It  is  well 
that  I  have  acted  without  him.  Captain  Sdaasar 
has  come  on  shore  with  his  sextant  to  regulate  his, 
and  my  time  by  the  sun.  He  makes  my  watch 
fifty  minutes  fast  I  know  that  I  have  been 
gaining,  but  hardly  think  it  can  be  so  much. 
'  However,  this  cannot  much  signify,  as  we  have 
no  astronomical  obeenration  to  make.  In  other 
respects  I  am  well  satisfied  with  my  watch: 
it  only  wants  regulating.  Iii  Egypt  I  could  do 
nothing  with  it,  as  evexy  timepiece  there  seemed 
to  keep  different  time.  When  you  receive  my 
telegram  from  Suez  of  my  safe  return,  you  must 
telegraph  back  to  me  at  once.  It  is  blowing  so 
hard  again  that  I  cannot  write.  I  am  just  told 
that  the  Sheikh  is  coming. 

3.45  P.M.— At  half-past  four  o'clock  the  Sheikh  of 
the  Aluwfn  came  in  with  Milne,  whom  he  had  fallen 
in  with  on  the  mountains,  and  wanted  to  know  what 
right  ke  had  to  be  there  without  his  leave.  He  was 
dressed  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  with  a  long 
curved  silver-handled  sword  by  his  side ;  and  JMilne 
says  he  is  stuck  all  over  with  pistols ;  but  I  do  not 
see  them  on  account  of  their  being  covered  by  his 
ohho,  (Arab  cloak).    He  was  accompanied  by  two 
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other  Sheikhs  of  lower  rank.  I  had  gone  to  the 
door  of  the  tent  to  look  out,  and  so  came  upon 
him  tHeie»  wMch  I  was  soiry  for.  He  said  "  Good 
morning  "  in  English,  which  is  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  language. 

Having  entered  the  tent  and  sat  down,  the  nsnal 
compliments  took  ]»lace.  Abu  Nabut  exphiineJ,  at 
my  request,  that  I  had  come  to  see  the  country ; 
that  I  had  been  to  Ayonn  el  Eassab,  the  Madifin, 
&e.  I  then  i-avc  him  the  Khedive's  lirman  and  Mr. 
Bogers's  letter.  The  former  he  opened,  and  the 
Muhafiz,  who  had  come  back  with  Milne,  and  was 
sitting  by  the  Sheikh,  read  the  contents,  or  at  least 
gave  him  some  idea  of  them.  He  listened,  but 
made  no  remark,  and  soon  afterwards  asked  for 
clnihha  (tobacco).  Abu  Nabut  interpreted  this  to 
me,  but,  with  my  alight  knowledge  of  Arabic,  I  had 
akeady  understood,  and  I  asked  him  if  this  was 
decent  and  respectful  conduct  in  my  tent  ?  Abu 
Nabut  said  they  were  Beduins,  and  such  was  their 
custom ;  and  I  replied  that  it  was  a  bad  custom, 
and  ought  not  to  be  encouraged.  However,  I  gave 
him  a  packet  of  tobacco,  one  of  several  I  brought 
from  Cairo.  He  then  began  talking,  and  coffee 
was  brought,  of  w^hich  he  drank  one  cupful, 
and  immediately  held  out  his  cup  for  a  second. 
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These  manners  do  not  suit  me,  so  I  tkought  it 
time  to  mount  the  high-hoise,  and  I  therefore  said 
he  had  read  the  Kliddive's  firman,  and  I  wished 
to  know  what  answer  ho  had  to  give  to  it.  If  ho 
was  leadj  to  obey  it,  good  :  I  wished  to  start 
to-morrow  morning,  and  I  should  write  to  Nubar 
Pasha  to  that  efiect.  If  not,  I  would  return  to 
Suez  on  board  the  '  Erin/  He  replied  that  he 
would  study  the  contents  of  the  finnan  and  let 
me  know.  But  I  said  this  would  not  do— I  must 
have  his  answer  directly, 

I  then  asked  Captain  Sciassar  to  thank  the  Haz 
Bashi  for  his  politeness  in  accompanying  Mr.  Milne, 
and  wished  to  know  his  name  in  order  that  I 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  mentioning  him  to  the 
Khedive.  It  is  Mohammed  !Mahmud,  Muhafiz  of 
Akaba.  This  I  duly  noted  down.  While  I  was 
thus  engaged  the  Sheikh  wanted  to  speak  to  me, 
but  I  told  Abu  Nabut  ho  must  wait,  as  I  was  en- 
gaged. When  I  had  done  with  the  Muhafiz,  he 
took  his  leave  with  Captain  Sciassar,  and  then  I 
sat  down  and  told  Abu  Nabut  I  was  ready  to  attend 
to  the  Sheikh.  The  latter  now  stood  up,  and,  with 
the  strongest  protestations  and  asseverations,  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  take  mo  everywhere  I 
pleased  to  go,  to  supply  me  with  camels  and  horses 
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if  I  wanted  them,  and  to  place  himself  and  all  about 
him  at  my  disposaL    I  said  I  was  satisfied,  and  it 

was  settled  that  we  are  to  start  to-morrow  morning 
early ;  and  so  he  left. 

Now  as  regards  Milne*B  explorations  of  the  day. 
He  tells  me  he  went  some  two  miles  up  Wady 
Ithem,  and  saw  no  **  three  low  peaks  " — ^nothing 
but  high  granite  mountains.  He  ascended  the 
winding  valloy  to  a  height  p£  900  feet,  and  then 
went  up  the  side  of  a  mountain  some  600  feet 
more,  but  could  see  nothing  before  him  but  lofty 
granite  mountains.  I  cannot  understand  how 
Dean  Stanley  could  have  been  so  nustaken.  I  am 
therefore  so  far  disappointed  :  especially  U8  I  shall 
have  to  travel  some  six  hours  before  I  get  to  the 
j)lain  described  by  Burckhardt — whose  veraci^ 
and  accurate  descriptions  arc  unquestionable  — 
as  being  covered  with  flints,'*  and  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  Harra  Radfld.  Thus  nothing  has 
occurred  to  atiect  my  views  generally.  I  can  only 
say  I  should  have  been  misled  by  Dean  Stanley's 
description. 

It  is  blowing  very  hard,  and  the  Captain  is 
obliged  to  get  up  his  steam  in  order  to  prevent 

the  ship  running  on  shore.  We  may  congratulate 
ourselves  on  being  out  of  it 
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JOUUnT  niLAKD— ■XnOBAnONS  IN  ARABIA  PBTRJSA— DI8G0VSRT 

OP  THE  TRUE  "  MOUNT  SINAI  "—.TEIIEL  bXohIR,  OB  HOUKTAIX 
OF  UOHT — RBTUILN  TO  EOTFT  TUBOUUH  UITZ&AUf. 

January  30,  1874. — Yesterday  eveuiug  I  made 
up  my  letteiB  and  gave  them  to  the  Captain  of  the 
*  Erin  *  :it  li.'ilf-past  five  o'clock,  Lut  tlie  weather 
was  80  bad  that  the  boat  could  not  come  oS.  from 
the  ship  to  take  him  on  board.  Mihie  made  up  a 
box  of  stones  (geological  specimens)  we  have  col- 
lected for  the  Captain  to  take  to  Suez  and  leave  in 
charge  of  the  P.  and  0.  Company's  agent  there. 
At  8  P.M.  Abu  Nabut  came  to  me  for  more  money, 
sa3ring  the  Arabs  were  "  eating  him  up ; "  so  I  gave 
him  five  pounds  more.  Then  I  went  out  to  look  at 
the  weather.  It  was  rather  calmer,  but  still  not 
sufficiently  so  for  the  Captain  to  go  on  board.  I 
found  the  sentry  again  at  my  tent  door,  with  four 
others  picketed ;  the  Sheikh's  spear  being  also  stuck 
in  the  ground  between  the  two  tents ;  so  that  if  we 
are  now  not  protected  enough  it  is  a  pity. 
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The  Captain  took  tea  with  us,  abd  told  me  the 
story  of  the  little  '  Erin.*  She  was  built  in  1856 
for  Bazainc's  C'onipaiiy  at  Constantinople,  and  came 
over  to  Alexandria,  where  she  was  laid  up  for 
several  years  ;  till  one  day  M?Eillop  Bey  was  in- 
duced to  buy  her  to  use  as  a  tug.  She  was,  how- 
ever, not  found  strong  enough  for  the  worl^  so  a 
tank  was  put  in  her,  and  she  was  employed  to 
carry  water  to  the  ships ;  but  as  she  consumed  at 
least  one  ton  of  coals  for  every  ton  of  water,  this 
did  not  pay.  On  one  occasion  Sciassar,  who  was 
in  command  of  her,  took  water  to  a  Turkish  frigate, 
which  only  wanted  two  tons  at  two  shillings  =  4B. 
It  cost  £5  to  cany  this  on  board — namely,  one 
ton  and  a  half  of  coals  at  608.,  with  oil,  &c.,  for 
the  engine,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ship's  own 
expenses !  So  this  was  given  up  ;  and  Munzinger 
Bey  wanting  a  steamer  at  Massowjdi,  it  was  settled 
that  she  should  go  to  him,  when  1  came  in  the 
way.  But  she  is  unfit  for  Munzinger,  and  unfit 
to  have  brought  me  here,  as  her  bottom  is  per- 
fectly rotten  and  not  thicker  than  a  sheet  of 
paper.  AVhen  painting  her,  the  brush  actually 
went  through  the  iron,  so  completely  is  it  rusted. 
It  is  quite  a  miracle  that  we  reached  Akaba  in  safety. 
Ui"  course  the  Khedive  knew  nothing  of  this,  or 
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he  would  not  have  given  her  to  me  ;  but  the 
authoritiea  ought  to  iiave  known. 

It  will  be  high-water  here  to-day  at  about  4.30 
A-M.,  so  Ca2)tjiin  Sciassar  reminds  me  that  I  shall 
want  to  note  this  for  my  calculations  this  day  week. 
I  was  up  this  morning  at  half-past  five,  and  ordered 
Abu  Nabut-to  begin  packing.  He  demuired,  and 
talked  about  this  being  the  first  day,  and  that 
we  could  not  do  much,  and  he  had  to  make  pur- 
chases, &c.  Whereupon  I  told  him  that  if  he  de- 
layed it  should  be  on  his  own  account 

There  was  now  a  regular  row  between  Abu 
Nabut  and  the  Sheikh  of  the  Aluwin,  into  wliich 
the  former  wished  to  bring  me.  He  pretended  that 
I  was  to  pay  for  the  Sheikh*s  escort,  and  also  for  the 
camels  which  he  insists  on  forcing  on  him.  Those 
that  Abu  Nabut  has  engaged  belong  to  the  Towte 
tribe,  and  luive  therefore  no  right  to  go  on  the 
ground  of  the  Aluwin.  I  think  Master  Abu  Kabut 
has  made  a  mull  of  it ;  but  that  is  no  affair  of 
mine.  I  blew  up  Abu  Nabut  furiously,  and  told 
him  I  would  report  him  when  I  got  back  to  Cairo. 
The  contract  is  that  he  is  to  pay  everything,  and 
I  hold  him  to  his  contract.  The  Captain  was 
.  fortunately  still  here,  and  he  spoke  seriously  to 
him,  telling  him  how  unreasonable  his  conduct  wa% 
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and  that  if  I  was  content  to  give  him  money  to 

pay  the  Beiluius  with,  lie  should  receive  it  under 
protest,  if  he  pleased,  and  then  refer  the  matter  to 
the  Consal  in  the  nsnal  way.  And  so  it  was  setded 
that  I  should  give  him  ten  pounds  more,  which  he 
handed  over  to  the  Sheikh^ — ^half  for  an  escort  at 
twelve  dollars  a  head,  as  agreed  with  the  Kh^ive, 
and  the  other  half  for  the  camels,  which  he  does 
not  farnish,  and  so  all  was  arranged  peaceably. 

Other  money  matters  had,  however,  to  be  agreed 
upon  by  Abu  Nabut,  causing  no  end  of  quacreliiDg 
and  noise.  Among  other  things,  the  Muhafiz  de- 
sired to  be  paid  for  the  guard  he  had  phiccd  over 
US.  If  we  had  gone  into  the  fort  as  he  offered,  there 
would  have  been  nothing  to  pay,  so  be  said ;  bnt 
as  we  chose  to  encamp  outside,  it  was  his  duty  to 
place  a  gaard  over  us,  and  these  must  be  paid. 
Abu  Nabut  offered  ten  firancs,  with  which  they 
were  not  satisfu'd  ;  but  at  length  it  was  taken,  the 
Captain  of  the  '  Erin '  saying  that  when  we  came 
back  to  Egypt  it  should  be  seen  into. 

At  length  the  camels  were  loaded,  and  we  were 
off  at  8. 1 5  A.M.  Captain  Sciassar  remained  to  see 
us  start.  He  was  exceedingly  kind,  and  has  been 
very  useful.  I  hope  the  letters  I  have  written 
about  him  will  be  of  service  to  him,  for  he  is  a  very 
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good  fellow.  I  must  mention  that  before  we  started 
the  Sheikh  gave  the  Muhafiz  a  reeetjpt  under  his 
seal  for  tlie  bodies  of  me  and  "my  sou,"  whom  lie 
binds  himself  to  restore  to  the  Muhafiz  safe  and 
sound,  bailing  any  yisitation  of  God.  I  mounted  to 
my  takliterawihi  ]>y  means  of  a  ladder,  which  Abu 
Kabut  had  made  and  brought  on  for  the  purpose ; 
and  really  I  find  my  travelling  carriage  not  at  all  un- 
comfortable.  There  is  absolutely  uo  fatigue,  and  the 
shaking  is  insignificant  at  the  slow  rate  of  travel- 
ling of  the  camels :  no  doubt  I  should  be  a  good 
deal  shaken  if  they  went  fast.  I  shall  not  trouble 
you  here  with  the  details  of  the  journey,  which  are 
duly  consigned  to  my  route-book.  All  I  need  say  is, 
that  we  went  along  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba, 
and  up  Wady  Ithem,  in  a  north-easterly  direction 
generally.  Our  escort  consisted  of  the  great  Sheikh 
of  the  Aluwln  and  two  other  Arabs  mounted  on 
horses,  and  there  was  a  Beduin  ou  a  camel  who 
carried  the  great  man's  spear :  we  form  quite  an 
imposing  earavan  altogether;  and  there  was  the 
little  daughter  of  one  of  the  tribe,  who  ran  along, 
followed  by  three  young  goats  almost  as  big  as 
herself.  I  busied  myself  in  making  notes,  and 
Milne  on  the  back  of  his  camel  amused  himself 
reading  Macaulay's  *^  Biographical  Essays."  On  our 
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road  we  met  some  Aral)S,  who  went  up  to  tbe 
Sheikh  aud  shook  hands  with  him,  and  then 
Irisaed  their  own  baiid&  He»  like  our  own  great 
people,  held  out  his  hand  to  be  shaken  or  kissed. 

At  about  2  P.M.  wc  passed  Jebel  B4ghir,  which  we 
had  seen  from  Akaba.  This  is  a  most  important  snb- 
ject,  as  I  shall  have  to  tell  you  by  and  by.  Soon  after- 
wards the  Sheikh  stopped  at  a  place  where  he  wished 
us  to  encamp ;  but  I,  who  have  made  up  my  mind 
that  he  shall  obey  me,  and  not  I  him,  said  I  pre- 
ferred going  on,  to  which  he  assented.  But  I  had 
for  some  time  past  during  the  journey  been  thinking 
that  my  going  farther  norf^-eastward  along  "Wady 
I  them  would  be  to  no  purpose,  as  it  would  only 
lead  me  out  of  my  road.  If  "  Mount  Smai "  was  a 
'*  volcano  "  seen  by  the  Israelites  on  their  way  from 
Succoth  [Kellaat-el-NakhlJ,  it  would  be  to  the  cast, 
or  somewhat  to  the  M>tt^ward  of  east ;  and,  therefore, 
every  step  I  was  taking  to  the  north  must  of  necessity 
be  out  of  the  way.  I  therefore  seriously  thought  of 
not  going  further,  but  of  retracing  my  steps  and 
proceeding  up  Wady  Amran,  a  branch  wady  of 
AVady  el  Ithem,  running  to  tlie  east  or  southward 
of  east.  Therefore,  after  I  had  gone  a  short  dis- 
tance further  than  where  Sheikh  Mohammed  bad 
thought  of  stopping,  I  decided  on  halting  at  a  spot 
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behind  a  monntain  screened  from  the  wind,  which 

bis  was  not,  as  lie  and  every  one  else  admitted. 
So  far  all  was  right. 

On  the  road  the  Sheikh  and  I  had  kept  apart, 
each  standing  on  his  dignity  ;  but  shortly  before 
we  stopped  he  passed  me  and  saluted  me,  and  I 
returned  his  salute,  and  since  then  we  have  been 
bosom  friends  I  And  one  of  the  results  of  our  alli- 
anoe  is,  that  he  has  been  telling  me  the  story  of 
Jebel  Bilghir,  which,  he  says,  is  a  holy  mountain ; 
on  the  summit  of  which  is  the  tomb  of  a  wely  or 
saint,  and  at  the  foot  of  it  is  a  mosque ;  and  every 
time  the  Hadj  returns  from  Mecca  to  Cairo,  sounds 
arc  heard  in  the  mountain  like  the  firing  of  a  can- 
non. This,  he  solemnly  assures  me,  he  has  himself 
heard  with  his  own  ears,  and,  he  says,  he  is  pre- 
pared to  bring  me  ten,  or  even  twenty  persons,  who 
have  likewise  heard  it.  Our  servant,  Hashim,  tells 
me  he  heard  the  same  story  from  several  persona 
at  Akaba  I 

I  am  writing  now  at  8.30  p.m.,  and  Milne  and  I 
have  just  heard  thunder,  or  something  which,  he  says, 

must  surely  come  from  Jebcl  Bdghir  I  AVell,  this 
mountain  turns  out,  in  fact,  to  be  the  "  Jebel-e'- 
Ntir/'  which,  you  will  recollect,  I  heard  of  at  Cairo ; 
and  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  that  to-morrow 
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Milne  is  going  up  it,  accompanied  by  Hasliiui  and 
a  couple  of  BedainB.    It  is  veiy  steep  and  veiy 

high  ;  and  from  its  summit  are  seen  the  pseudo- 
Mount  Sinai,  that  is  to  say, "  Mount  Tor,"  on  the  one 
hand,  and  "  Mount  Hor,'*  near  Petia,  on  the  other ; 
and  if  any  volcanoes  are  to  be  seen,  they  will  be 
visible  also  from  this  mountain.  MUue  and  Hashim 
are  to  have  hones  to  the  foot  of  the  steepest  part, 
which  latter  they  must  ascend  on  foot,  Abu  Nabut 
tells  Mr.  Milne  he  must  take  with  him  a  telegraph — 
or,  correcting  himself,  a  photograph — ^meaning  a 
telescope!  The  felloir  made  me  laugh  till  I  was 
almost  ill,  and  I  cannot  relraiu  from  laughing  whilst 
I  am  writing  about  it. 

It  has  now  began  to  rain  heavily,  and  a  Beduin 
is  at  work  making  a  trench  round  our  tent.  Milne 
remarked  that  the  only  use  he  has  found  for  the 
umbrella  he  bought  to  protect  him  from  the  hum- 
ing  sun  ia  to  keep  off  the  rain.  It  is  thundering 
heavily,  accompanied  by  lightning.^  This  is  the 
sound  from  Jebel-e*-Nfir,  which,  even  if  I  should 
be  disappointed  in  finding  a  volcano,  will  prove  a 
rival  "  Mount  SinaL"  Abu  Nabut  tells  the  people 
that  I  am  sent  here  by  the  Khedive,  the  Queen  of 
England,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  all  the  other 

>  Bzod.  zuc.  9-16. 
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great  people,  to  find  out  the  *  true  Mount  Sinai/ 
and  that  then  all  the  Khawdjas  will  visit  it,  instead 
of  the  traditional  Mount  Sinai  within  the  Peninsula 
of  Tor,  or  PharaD,  as  I  prefer  to  call  it.  There  is 
nothing  like  it,  except  the  Btorm  that  is  now  raging 
in  these  mountains  I 

Januarij  31. — It  was  really  a  terrific  Btorm  last 
night)  the  nun  coming  down  in  toirents^  and  the 
lightning  and  thunder  were  fiigbtful,  some  of  the 
claps  being  right  over  our  heads.  This  storm  is 
almost  like  a  judgment  upon  me»  who  feel  like 
Balaam,  the  son  of  Beor.^  If  this  is  really  the  true 
Mount  Sinai,  it  is  as  little  a  '  volcano '  as  the  tradi- 
tional one  is,  or  else  geology  is  all  at  fault.  The 
same  arguments  that  Sir  George  Airy  uses  to 
prove  that  the  traditional  mountain  was  vulcanic, 
will,  however,  apply  to  this  mountain  also,  for  the 
geological  formation  of  both  appears  to  be  the  same. 
On  this  point  I  hope  to  be  satiahed  during  the  day; 
for  this  morning  my  companion  Mr.  Milne  is  off  up 
the  mountain,  accompanied  by  Husliim  and  a  Be- 
duin  on  horseback,  with  others  on  foot  Before  he 
started,  and  as  soon  as  we  had  breakfiisted,  we  got 
out  the  Koyai  Geographical  Society's  azimuth  com- 
pas8»  aneroid,  and  thermometer,  and  after  having 

>  Numb,  xxiii.  1 1. 
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compared  the  aneroid  with  the  one  Mihie  has,  he  took 

with  Lim  miue,  aud  left  me  his  own  to  compare 
during  the  day;  and  at  8.15  A.M.  off  he  started. 

The  sky  is  still  overcast,  and,  unless  it  improves, 
I  fear  he  will  not  do  much  good ;  but  it  is  better 
he  should  get  near  the  summit^  and  there  await  his 
opportunity.  I  envy  him  his  trip  more  than  I  can 
tell  you ;  but  I  leel  my  utter  incompetency  to  un- 
dertake the  ascent,  and  therefore  I  am  resigned. 

Sheikh  Mohammed  telis  me  that  he  has  heard 
from  his  £ftther,  who  was  ninety  years  old,  and  who 
heard  it  from  his  father,  that  in  former  times  sig- 
nals were  made  from  the  three  mountains,  Jebel 
Tor,  Jebel-e'-Nur,  and  Jebel  H4riln  (Mount  Hor, 
near  Petra),  by  fires  lighted  during  the  night  The 
view  from  the  summit  of  Jeljcl-e'-i^ur  (Mount  Bdg- 
hir)  is  most  extensive,  and  Milne,  with  his  azimuth 
compass,  will  take  tlie  bearings  of  all  places  visible 
from  it  He  will,  in  particular,  be  able  to  see 
whether  there  are  any  volcanoes  within  sight:  if 
not,  I  shall  most  certainly  not  go  to  look  for  any, 
as  in  that  case  they  would  be  too  far  off  for 
the  position  I  attribute  to  Mount  Sinai.  I  have 
enouijh  in  this  Jebel-e'-Nur.  I  spell  the  ujvme 
with  our  English  '  J '  instead  of  the  Grerman  '  Dj 
and  I  shall  write  e*  Nur,  instead  of  en  JVtir, 
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which  is  the  usual,  but,  I  think,  needless  way 
of  representing  d  Nur, — the  proper  Arabic  spell- 
ins:  being  Jebel-el-Nur.  Yon  know  the  Koh-i- 
nur  is  spelt  with  "i,"  the  meaning  of  the  name 
beiDg  "  Mountain  of  Light "  in  Persian,  as  t/e66^«'- 
Nur  is  in  Arabic.  Do  you  not  think,  dearest  Milly, 
that  I  have  ])een  highly  favoured  ? — for,  should  I  not 
sncceed  in  finding  a  volcano,  I  shall,  at  all  events, 
have  found  a  "Mount  Sinai"  precisely  where  I 
have  said  for  so  many  years  that  it  ought  to  be 
found.  I  expect  that  the  summit  of  this  "  Moun- 
tain of  Light  "  will  have  been  visible  to  the  Israelites 
on  their  march  all  the  way  from  KeUaat-el-Nakhl, 
where  I  place  Succoth,  and  through  which  place  I 
shall  have  to  go  on  my  return  to  Suez/ 

The  reason  why  Abu  Nabut  has  joined  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  with  the  Queen  of  England  as 
being  interested  in  my  researches  is,  that  when 
at  Akaba  I  was  telling  him  of  the  marriage  of  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  with  the  Grand-Duchess  Maria, 
and  of  the  alliance  between  these  two  great  nations. 
He  is  a  man  of  vivid  imagination,  like  our  old 
dragoman,  Mikhail  Hene,  hence  his  mistake.  But 
after  all,  you  sec  he  was  right  dihoMt  Jehd-e -Nur  at 

1  On  his  way  from  Akaba  to  Suez,  Dr.  Beke  mentions  the  exfan- 
sive  view  of  the  summit  of  Mount  Baghir  and  the  bead  of  the  Gulf 
of  Akaba  "  from  Ba«  el  Satkh."  See  page  4$5. 
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Caiio,  only  wheo  preaied  for  explanations  he  oonld 

not  give  them.  I  am  now  writing  in  niv  tent 
alone,  very  bappy,  but  very  cold  ;  however  the  son 
is  brightening,  and  I  trust  it  will  torn  ont  fine 
aft<.r  all.  The  scene  from  mv  tent  door  is  very 
grand  and  impoeiug,  but  still  solemn  and  peaceful 
withaL  The  little  Arab  girl  who  came  with  ns  is 
sitting  up  on  the  side  of  the  mounuiin  in  front  of 
my  tent  door,  looking  after  her  goats,  which  are 
browsing  near  her. 

During  the  past  night  Al>u  Nabui  had  his  tent 
full  of  Arabs,  who  all  came  swarming  in  out  of  the 
rain.  It  ran  through  onr  tent,  and  the  trench  out- 
side hud  to  be  deepened  round  it.  Tou  know  all 
about  this  from  your  experience  in  Syria  and 
Ab3r88inia,  and  will  understand  the  discomfort  and 
the  difficulty  we  have  in  keepin^^  the  water  from 
flooding  the  inside  of  our  tent  My  man  has  been 
for  some  more  tobacco  for  Sheikh  Mohammed.  He 
is  now  80  amiable  and  oblifdnf;  that  the  least  I 
could  do  was  to  send  his;i  a  small  packet  He  came 
to  my  tent  door  this  morning  to  wish  me  *  good 
night' — his  English  extending  only  to  *  good  morn- 
ing '  and  '  good  night,'  which  he  does  not  always 
apply  properly — ^like  Abu  Nabut  with  his  'tele- 
graph '  and  '  photograph.'    Milne  did  not  forget  to 
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take  Lis  *  tclegrajjh '  with  him,  iis  the  poor  old 
fellow  calls  iU 

With  this  and  his  other  instruments,  and  his 
hammer  and  his  drawiag- block,  box  of  paiuts,  and 
my  hrandy  flask,  &c,  be  was  pretty  well  loaded 
for  such  an  ascent.  But  he  is  a  famous  fellow 
when  there  is  work  iu  hand,  and  turns  to  it 
like  a  man.  He  is  really  a  very  clever  young  man^ 
and  invaluable  to  me  on  this  journey,  and  I  am 
anxious  to  give  him  full  credit  for  all  he  does.  He 
feels  that  he  is  working  for  himself  not  less  than 
for  me,  and  in  a  good  cause.  I  hope  and  trust  it 
may  bring  us  both  good  ;  htd  I  am  more  than  fifty 
years  cider  than  he  is,  and  my  life  is  now  almost 
spent.  I  gave  Milne  my  pocket-flask  filled  with 
whisky,  as  he  may  want  it,  for  he  will  And  it 
dreadfully  cold  up  there :  in  this  respect  I  do  not 
envy  him  his  trip.  How  thankful  I  am  to  have 
some  one  so  competent  to  do  my  work  for  me. 
But  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do,  and 
here  I  must  positively  remain  till  I  shall  have  been 
able  to  make  proper  observations;  and  although 
the  glass  is  rising  and  it  promises  to  be  fair,  I  fear 
that  Milne  will  not  have  been  able  to  do  anything  (or 
little)  to-day,  on  account  of  its  being  so  overcast 
I  must  give  a  full  account  of  '  my  Mount  Sinai' 
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Abu  Nabnt  has  a  regular  poultry-yard  round  tbe 
door  of  his  tent — he  having  let  his  fowls,  some 
fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  a  tnrkej,  out  of  their  coop : 
I  will  do  him  the  justice  to  say  tliat  he  feeds  us 
well,  infinitely  better  than  Mikhail  did  when  we 
were  in  the  Holy  Land.  We  have  alwaya  soup, 
boiled  and  roast,  sweets  aud  dessert !  1  Only  think 
of  that  in  the  Desert.  It  is  almost  as  good  as  you 
and  I  had  in  Abyssinia  at  the  foot  of  the  Shumfaito 
Mountain,  when  going  up  the  Tarauta  Pass  to  Hidai. 
I  allude  to  the  (turned)  rump-steak,  with  oyster- 
sauce,  and  plum-pudding,  the  latter  made  by  our 
old  cook,  aud  carried  all  that  distance  from  ]\omi\ 

I  am  sorry  to  see  the  '  glass  *  going  back  a  little ; 
by  this  I  mean  the  aneroid,  which  acts  as  a  baro- 
meter. I  see  that  tbe  Sheikh's  spear  is  laid  on  the 
ground  at  the  back  of  my  tent,  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  other  tent  in  which  he  himself 
is  :  this  serves  as  a  safeguard  to  me  on  both  sides  I 
I  am  getting  very  anxious  to  know  what  Milne  has 
done.  Abu  Nabut  htis  just  been  to  inquire  how 
many  hours  he  has  boon  away.  I  fear  he  will  have 
done  l>ut  little  good  to-day,  and  if  so,  we  shall  have 
to  remain  here.  It  cannot  be  helped  :  it  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  my  mission.  As  it  is,  I  am  quite  satis- 
fied.  I  have  found  my  'Mount  Sinai,'  which  turns 
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out  not  to  be  a  volcano,  or  fit  least  cannot  be 

^rovtd  to  have  been  one ;  but  at  the  same  time 
cannot  be  proved  not  to  have  been  one.  This  will 
surely  please  both  parties,  I  hope  [or  perhaps  no 
one  at  all]  :  the  aiiti-traditioaistji,  who  will  have 
seen  a  deathblow  given  to  the  traditional  Mount 
8inai ;  and  the  traditionists,  who  do  not  like  the 
Scripture  History  to  be  deprived  of  its  niiraeulous 
character.  However,  I  have  still  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Milne  whether  there  are  any  volcanoes  to  be  seen 
from  the  summit.  I  only  desire  to  ascertain  the 
truth.  The  prayer  that  the  Hadjis  say  when  they 
come  in  sight  of  this  mountain  is  the  fdtha,  or  first 
chapter  of  the  Kordn — "  Bismillah  er  rakhman  er 
rakheem,  Alhumdul-illah,"  Jca 

I  P.M. — I  am  sorry  to  say  it  luis  just  begun  rain- 
ing again.  A  Sheikh  of  this  neighbourhood  has 
come  into  the  camp,  who  tells  me  that  Mount 
Bdi}fhir  lias  always  been  known  as  the  "Mountain 
of  Light.''  At  the  foot  of  it  is  the  mosque  or 
praying-place  of  Ali  ibn  'Elem,  a  famous  saint  from 
J  alia  ^  or  its  neighbourhood,  who  (so  Abu  Nabut 
says)  has  a  large  mosque  there ;  and  at  the  very 
summit  of  this  mountain  is  a  place  of  sacrifice  sur- 
rounded with  bloues,  wliere  may  be  seeu  the  horns 

1  lu  Cliapter  iz.  it  will  lie  seen  tliat  this  information  vaa  correct 
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(and  bones  ?)  of  sheep  and  goats  sacrificed  there. 

If  such  bo  tlio  case,  MiJne  will  have  something  to 
say  on  the  subject. 

As  I  was  noting  the  saint's  name  down  in  my 
pocket-book,  Sheikh  Mohammed  looked  with 
curioeitj  at  the  *  style '  with  which  I  was  writing, 
as  being  something  unusual ;  so  I  took  a  bit  of 
paper  out  of  my  pocket,  and  wrote  on  it  with  the 
style,  but  of  course  without  making  any  mark ;  I 
then  wrote  on  the  prepared  paper  in  the  book,  and 
likewise,  of  course,  made  marks.  This  ostonislied 
him  and  the  bystanders  vastly ;  but  they  were  still 
more  astonished  and  amused  when  I  took  one  of 
Bryant  &  May  a  safety  matches  and  rubbed  it  on 
the  box  on  all  sides  without  its  lighting,  till  I 
touched  tlie  black  side,  when  it  at  once  blazed  up. 
This,  said  Sheikh  Mohammed,  was  like  myself :  1 
looked  around  me  at  the  mountains  on  every  side 
till  I  came  to  the  right  'Mountain  of  Light!' 
What  think  you  of  that  for  a  figure  ? 

This  Mountain  of  Light  is  undoubtedly  a  great 
discovery.  And  yet,  can  it  be  that  it  has  never  been 
known  before  ?  It  is  astonishing  to  me,  and  yet  we 
see  such  strange  things  to  be  every  day.  I  wonder 
what  Mihie  is  about?  It  is  now  more  than  2.15, 
so  that  he  has  been  away  fully  six  hours.   At  half- 
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past  two  I  went  down  to  the  watercourse  in  the 

'plain'  to  get  a  view  of  tlic  mountain,  of  which  I 
have  made  a  rough  sketch,  which  will  serve  if 
Milne  does  not  make  a  proper  drawing  of  it ;  but 
he  must  do  so,  as  it  will  make  a  beautiful  picture, 
aud  a  most  impressive  one  too,  for  the  view  is  a 
really  magnificent  one.  Mount  Sinai  (Jebel  BiSghir) 
would  have  been  visible  to  thousands  or  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  encamped  iu  the  *  plain '  here 
below. 

It  is  beginning  to  rain  agaiD,  and  I  am  really 
getting  anxious  about  MUne  and  his  party ;  1 
wish  they  were  back.  Anticipating  that  he  would 
return  very  cold  and  tired,  I  ordered  the  soup  to 
be  got  ready  for  him  on  his  arrival.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  4.25  p.m.,  that  he  came  in,  veiy  cold, 
but  none  the  worse  for  a  most  interesting  excur- 
sion. Abu  Nabut  having  understood  that  I  wanted 
the  whole  dinner  to  be  got  ready,  it  was  at  once 
served,  and  Milne  proceeded  to  pour  into  my  eager 
and  impatient  ears  the  particulars  aud  adventures 
of  the  day.  He  went  to  the  very  summit^  and 
found  the  horns  and  heads  of  the  animals  slaugh- 
tered there,  just  as  I  had  been  told.  It  was  so 
cloudy  that  ho  could  not  see  very  much,  but  he 
was  able  to  distinguish  a  large  '  plain*  to  the  north- 
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east  of  this,  into  which,  in  fSftct,  this  valley  opens. 

The  view  iu  this  direction  is  shut  out  by  a  very 
lofty  mountaiu  on  the  other  side  of  Woily  Ithcm. 

On  inquiring  of  Sheikh  Mohammed  the  name  of 
that  mountain,  he  told  me  it  is  Eret6\va  (or 
Ertdwa),  and  Abu  Nabut  says  that  when  people 
have  been  travelling  two  days  or  more  without 
water,  and  then  find  it  and  drink  it,  they  say 
**  Eretowa."  What  this  means  literally  I  cannot 
pretend  to  say,  but  I  think  that  we  have  here  the 
Rephidim  of  Scripture,^  and  this  mountain  is 
Horeb."  The  Great  Plain  beyond  the  two  moun- 
tains will  be  th^  encamping  ground  of  the  Israelites 
before  Sinai 

It  is  clear  therefore  to  mc,  that  it  is  my  duty  to 
go  up  into  the  plain,  which  is  only  six  hours  from 
hence.  We  shall  then  return  on  the  following  day, 
and  passing  the  spot  where  we  arc  now  encamped, 
shall  go  down  as  far  as  the  junction  of  Wady  Am- 
ran,  where  we  shall  stop;  and  on  the  following 
day  we  sliall  proceed  to  tlic  op[>ositc  (west)  side  of 
the  Arabah,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba, 
without  returning  to  Akaba  itself,  where  we  have 
no  need  to  go.  Thence  1  would  hope  to  proceed 
on  our  homeward  journey. 

*  Exod.  xvii.  1-3.        '  Exod.  xvii.  5-7.       ^  Exod.  xix.  2. 
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Tbis  j>/ai>i  beyoiul  "Sinai"  and  **Horeb"  ex- 
plains most  satisfactorily  the  journey  of  the 
Israelites  from  Elim.  They  went  down  on  the 
west  side  of  the  continuation  of  the  range  of  moun- 
tains on  which  we  now  are,  and  returned  on  the 
eastern.  This  plain  we  are  going  to  see  would  hold 
millions,  Milne  says. 

Ue  has  brought  me  a  fine  piece  of  quartz  from 
the  iswy  mmmit  of  Sinai,  which  I  have  put 
by  for  you :  It  is  the  same  kind  of  stone  as 
the  Brazilian  pebbles,  of  which  they  make  the 
best  spectacles.  He  is  very  busy  with  his  speci* 
mens  and  notes,  and  has  not  time  yet  to  tell  mo 
further  particulars;  as  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
that  he  should  place  what  he  has  done  in  order. 
He  fell  in  with  some  iieduina  up  the  mountain, 
whO|  thinking  the  Sheikh  had  come,  kiUed  a  sheep 
ill  his  honour,  of  which  Milne  had  to  partake,  and 
OS  the  Sheikli  was  not  there,  they  smeared  his 
horse  with  the  blood  in  order  to  let  him  know 
what  they  had  done  for  him.  Altogether  Milne  is 
iu  high  spirits  at  his  trip,  and  with  reason.  Ho 
has  found  and  copied  some  Sinaitic  Inscriptions" 
of  our  own.  He  tells  me  that  the  Gulf  of  Akaba, 
though  at  least  eight  miles  oil'  in  a  direet  line, 
seems  as  if  one  could  drop  a  plumb-line  into  it,  so 
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close  and  straight  dowu  below  it  seems.  On  a 
rough  estimate  he  was  5cxx)  feet  high  I 

But  I  will  now  relate  the  particulan  of  the 
ascent  of  Mount  Sinai  (Mount  Bdgbir),  in  Mr. 
Milne's  own  words : — 

"  At  8  A.U.,  although  it  was  cloudy  and  thun- 
deriug,  I  mounted  the  Sheikh's  horse,  which  he 
lent  me,  and  with  five  others,  two  mounted  (Ha- 
shim  and  the  Sheikh's  son),  and  three  Arabs  on 
foot,  started  for  the  summit  of  Mount  Bdghir. 
(The  Sheikh  said  *Good  night.')  Our  way  was, 
for  a  mile,  up  a  narrow  wady,  which  grew  narrower 
and  narrower  until  it  became  a  gorge.  On  the 
way  we  passed  a  stone  on  which  were  cut  the 
words, '  Ya  Allah  I'  Something  else  had  been  written, 
but  it  was  defaced,  in  Cufic,  or  old  Arabic  charac- 
ters. In  the  gorge  we  stopped  to  admire  a  large 
stone  near  which  the  Beduins  come  and  say  their 
prayers.  This  stone  where  the  Arabs  pray  is  about 
five  feet  long  aud  two  feet  square,  and  is  made  of 
granite.  It  originally  stood  upright  on  the  ground, 
about  two  or  three  feet  away  from  the  side  of  the 
gorge.  It  is  now  fallen  over,  and  rests  between 
its  pedestal  and  the  side  of  the  gorge.  The  '  pe* 
destal '  is  merely  another  stone  on  which  it  appears 
to  Lave  stood. 
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**At  the  gorge  we  had  to  leave  tlie  horses  with 
tvro  of  the  Aiabe,  and  going  up  a  steep  ascent  to 
the  left,  we  came  to  a  low  wall  across  the  gorge, 
which  was  filled  with  large  boulders  ;  and  close 
above  the  wall  on  the  right-hand  side  is  a  well 
about  three  feet  across,  and  about  the  same  to  the 
water  in  it,  which  may  he  two  feet  of  water.*  By 
it  are  two  nebbuk  trees,  one  of  which  oyerhangs 
and  shades  it,  nud  one  stunted  palm.  The  well 
and  gorge  lie  in  the  line  of  a  dyke  of  greenstone, 
which  goes  far  up  the  mountain,  and  most  probably 
reaches  the  summit,  only  it  cannot  be  traced  for 
the  debris  covering  it.  Vegetation  may  here  be  said 
to  cease,  for,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  stunted 
plants  and  bushes,  nothing  seems  to  live. 

"  Our  ascent  was  now  a  climb,  the  rock  in  phices 
being  nearly  perpendicular.  On  reaching  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain,  we  found  numerous  skulls  aud 
horns,  and  a  few  bones  of  animals — ^it  being  the 
custom  of  the  Beduins  to  come  up  here  to  pray, 
bringing  with  them  a  lamb,  which  they  kill  and  eat 
on  the  spot.  Round  about  were  a  number  of  low 
walls,  more  or  less  rounded  in  form,  evidently  built 
to  keep  the  wind  off.  On  the  ridge  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  goige,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 

I  Exod.  zvii  6. 
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yards  distant  from  the  well,  we  came  to  a  pile  of  lai^ 

roundod  IxniKkrs  of  t^ranitc,  on  several  of  wiiicli 
were  inscriptioos/  which  I  copied  as  well  as  my  cold 
fingers  would  aUow  me  to  do.  The  stones,  which 
were  much  weathered,  were  externally  of  a  dark- 
brovm  colour,  against  which  the  inscriptions  stood 
out  and  made  themselves  visible  from  their  being 
of  a  somewhat  lighter  colour.  Before  reaching  the 
summit  we  found  snow  in  ther  crevices,  and,  for  the 
sake  of  saying  I  did  it,  I  snowballed  Hasliim,  who 
joined  '  warmly '  in  the  sport  Whilst  we  were  at 
the  top  it  hailed  and  snowed,  and  was  bitterly 
cold,  and  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  take  a 
few  angles  with  the  azimuth  compass.  My  com- 
amnions  made  a  fire,  and  it  was  only  by  continually 
warming  my  fingei"s  that  1  could  do  anything. 
Akaba  seemed  just  below  my  feet^  but  on  so  dimi- 
nutive a  scale,  that  I  failed  to  detect  the  castle 
among  the  palm-trees,  the  general  uutline  of  which 
alone  was  visible ;  the  landscape  in  other  directions 
was  almost  blocked  out  by  bauks  of  cloud,  rain, 
and  fog. 

Coming  back — ^which  was  on  the  opposite  side 

of  the  niuuntain  (which  is  about  5000  feet  high), 
aud  far  easier  thau  the  ascent — we  reached  a  valley, 
^  For  illQBtnilion  see  p.  422. 
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ivhere  we  fell  in  with  some  Bednins,  who  think- 

iug  it  was  the  Slieikli  who  was  coming,  had  killed 
and  cooked  a  lamb,  which  was  leady  for  his  re- 
ception, and  of  which  I  had  to  partake.  It  was 
a  filthy,  dirty  mess,  quite  toiigli  and  scarcely  fit 
to  cat ;  but  I  was  afraid  1  should  offend  them  if  I 
refused.  It  is  the  custom  whenever  a  Sheikh 
comes  to  give  him  mutton  and  milk.  As  it  was 
not  the  Sheikh,  but  only  the  Sheikh's  horse,  they 
daubed  the  animal's  back,  just  behind  the  saddle, 
with  stripes  of  blood,  to  show  the  Sheikh,  when  he 
got  his  horse,  what  they  had  done  for  him. 

"  We  went  into  one  of  the  miserable  tents  to  par- 
take of  their  feast,  and  squatted  down  in  front  of 
a  small  fire,  and  got  nearly  smothered  with  the 
smoke.  It  was  so  low  that  one  can  only  crouch 
duwn  in  it.  It  cuusists  of  a  black  cloth  made  out 
of  goats'  hair  by  the  women,  and  is  supported  by 
six  or  seven  sticks,  with  a  rope  along  them,  the 
cloth  being  pegged  with  small  wooden  skewers 
over  the  rope.  It  is  a  loose,  slack,  comfortless 
affair,  open  on  one  side,  and  on  the  others  protected 
with  heaps  of  bushes.  A  bit  of  cloth  hanging 
down  the  middle  divided  us  from  the  womco,  chil- 
dren, and  goats,  which  are  all  mixed  up  together. 
Several  of  the  childien  were  almost  uaked,  having 
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merely  a  bit  of  cloth  thrown  over  their  shoulders. 
I  never  saw  such  a  picture  of  dirt,  misery,  aud 
WBDt.  Their  all  would  seem  to  coDsist  of  a  few 
dirty  rags,  a  bit  of  cloth  for  a  tent,  and  a  cracked 
wooden  bowl  in  which  they  senred  their  meat, 
which  of  course  we  had  to  tear  in  pieces  and  eat 
with  our  fingers.  Eight  hours  after  starting  I 
arrived  at  our  tents  tired  aud  cold. 

"  Mount  Bdghir  is  one  of  the  loftiest  peaks  of 
the  range  of  mountains  on  the  east  side  of  Wady 
Arabah  and  the  west  side  of  Wady  Ithem,  over- 
hanging  the  latter.  It  consists  of  a  mass  of  red  to 
pink  granite,  which  in  places  where  it  is  weathered 
has  assumed  a  dark  brown  hue.  Where  it  is  dis- 
integrated the  felspar  and  lighter  mica  liave  to  a 
great  extent  been  washed  away,  leaving  a  rough 
gravelly  sur&ce  of  quartz,  which  is  of  course  only 
superficial,  crushing  under  one's  feet  as  one  walks 
along.  This  granite  contains  but  little  mica  as 
compared  with  other  granites,  and  there  are  places 
where  the  rock  consists  of  quartz  and  massive  fel- 
spar alone,  no  mica  being  visible. 

"  On  the  north-west  side  of  the  mountain  a  por- 
tion of  the  granite  looks,  at  a  distance,  like  a  brownish 
yellow  ooarse  sandstone,  weathering  with  rounded 
surfaces.    In  this,  numbers  of  cavities  can  be  secu, 
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generally  ranging  in  size  from  a  cocoa-nut  to  a 
man's  head.  On  sinking  the  rock  with  the  ham- 
mer, it  has  not  the  usual  dear  ring  of  a  solid  rock, 
but  gives  a  dull  sound,  owing  to  the  surface  being 
disintegrated,  and  tending  to  split  off  in  flakes^ 
which  can  be  easily  separated  with  the  sharp  edge 
of  the  hammer. 

"  On  the  same  side  of  the  mountain  are  many  large 
boulders  the  size  of  a  house.  Several  of  them  are 
so  much  disintegrated  on  their  under  sides  as  to  form 
small  caverns.  One  in  which  I  entered  was  as  much 
as  about  twenty  feet  across  each  way,  and  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high  at  the  entrance,  sloping  down  to- 
wards the  back,  the  roof  being  dome-shaped  and  the 
sides  curved — the  absence  of  angular  forms  showing 
the  granite  to  have  ihiked  off  in  curved  laminss.  The 
peaks  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  are  composed 
of  granite,  the  hollows  between  them  marking  the 
position  and  direction  in  which  the  mass  is  traversed 
by  dykes.  And  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  for 
this  mountain  J  that  the  dykes  do  not  protrude  above 
the  granite,  but  all  tend  to  produce  hollowa  As  an 
exception  to  this  is  the  dyke  on  the  north-east  side 
of  the  mountain  near  the  well,  which  forms  a  ridge 
mnning  up  the  side  of  the  mountain.  These  dykes 
are  generally  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  very  soft ; 
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iu  places  so  much  so,  that,  under  the  hammer,  they 
crumble  off  like  a  hard  clay.  Where  one  of  these 
dykes  is  exposed  as  a  hard  mass,  it  appears  to  be 
dioretic.  They  are  of  all  sizes,  vurying  from  a  foot 
up  to  eighteen  feet,  and  perhaps  more :  the  run  of 
them  being  four  or  five  feet.  They  are  numerous, 
but  uot  so  much  so  as  on  the  mouutaiu  towards  the 
north,  looked  down  upon  from  the  summit,  where 
innumerable  dykes  are  to  be  seen  streaking  in  paral- 
lel lines  the  entire  ridged  surface  of  the  mountain." 

Bdghir  and  Eritowa  ('  Sinai  *  and  *  Horeb ')  are, 
I  now  fancy,  two  of  Stanley's  *  three  low  peaks.' 
We  shall  be  able  to  decide  this  when  we  get  down 
into  the  Arabah. 

Fnhnianj  i. — This  morning  before  starting  we 
made  preparations  for  taking  the  elevation  of  this 
place  by  Captain  (George's  mountain  barometer, 
and  also  by  boiling-point  thermometers.  We  there- 
fore had  the  tent  cleared  after  breakfast,  spread  a 
sheet  on  the  ground  to  catch  the  mercury  s}>ilt,  and 
opened  the  case,  when,  to  our  great  annoyance,  we 
found  the  tube  for  the  mercury  broken  in  hal£  I 
had  been  careful  in  not  having  the  instruments  un- 
done befoi'e  we  wanted  them  for  use.  Here,  where 
vc  really  wanted  the  barometer,  we  found  it  useless. 
We  put  this  then  aside,  and  rigged  up  the  boiling- 
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point  thermometer,  but,  when  we  unscrewed  the 
spirit  lamp,  we  found  it  dry,  and  there  was  no 
supply  of  spirits.  So  this  too  was  a  failure  t  We 
tried  to  boil  the  instrument  in  a  saucepan  of  water, 
lighting  a  fire  for  the  puirpose ;  but  the  water  inside 
the  case  would  not  boil ;  so  we  took  the  thenno* 
meter  out,  and  boiled  it  naked  in  the  water,  as  I 
used  to  do,  you  will  recollect,  in  Abyssinia.  It 
gave  209"*,  equal  to  somewhere  near  150x3  feet  ele- 
vatioo.  But  this  will  have  to  be  calculated  when 
I  get  homo.  So  the  instruments  from  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  have  not  been  of  the  service 
I  anticipated.  However,  Milne  has  an  aneroid  as 
well  as  myself,  and  between  the  two  we  shall  come 
quite  near  enough  to  the  truth. 

Before  we  started,  the  Beduins  who  accompanied 
Milne  up  tbe  mountain  yesterday  came  for  bakh- 
shisli.  Tlii.'?  Abu  Nabut  gave  them  through  the 
Sheikh.  I  know  not  how  much ;  hut  they  were 
dissatisfied,  as  usual,  and  he'  had  to  add  to  the 
amount.  Hashira  explained  to  me  that  the  Sidi 
Ali  ibn  'Elem,  about  whom  I  wrote  yesterday,  has 
his  tomb  or  mosque  about  half-way  between  Jafi*a 
and  Haifa. 

We  started  at  8.15  a^.,  and  kept  ascending 
Wady  Ithem  in  a  general  north-easterly  direc- 
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tion.   On  the  way  we  fdl  in  with  a  cannon  ball, 

which,  Milne  says,  weighs  about  fourteen  pounds, 
but  I  think  it  is  not  so  much ;  and  soon  after  a 
hall  of  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  These  aie 
signs  of  Ibrahim  Pasha's  presence  here  in  1840-43. 
The  road  all  the  way  up  the  wady  is  practicable  for 
carriages !  As  we  came  to  the  top,  the  mountains 
seemed  to  fall  and  the  valley  to  open,  giving  us  a 
splendid  view  of  Mcunt  Shera  in  fronts  only  sepa- 
rated from  ns  by  a  broad  mmdff  plain,  up  which,  if 
I  mistake  not,  the  road  to  Petra  proceeds,  keeping 
towards  the  left  I  cannot  make  the  way  out  at 
all  by  the  existing  maps ;  at  all  events,  not  by  the 
one  Mr.  Bolton,  of  Stanfords,  sent  me  out  to  Cairo. 

At  1 1.45  A.M.  we  came  to  the  water  parting  be- 
tween Wady  el  Ithem  and  Wady  Hesma,  and  pro- 
ceeding along  the  latter,  we  stopped  at  noon  in  a 
broad  sandy  '  plain'  I  It  was  the  Sheikh  who  came 
to  a  halt,  telling  us  that  he  could  not  take  us  any 
further,  and  that  if  we  proceeded  we  should  haye 
to  take  other  camels;  that  there  were  a  lot  of 
strange  Beduins  about,  and  a  long  rigmarole  w  hich 
I  did  not  care  to  listen  to.  I  have  been  entirely 
disappointed  in  to-day's  journey,  which  I  plainly 
see  tends  to  nothing,  even  if  I  were  inclined  to  go 
on,  and  this  I  am  not,    I  am  content  with  the  dis- 
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coveries  I  have  made.  Aod  the  best  of  it  is,  that 

the  Slieikh  says  he  has  given  orders  to  all  the 
Beduius  to  discontmue  the  use  of  the  name  B^hir 
(Mount  Sinai),  and  to  call  it  Jebel-e'-NOr  alone.  So 
that  in  a  few  years  the  *'  tradition"  will  be  that  it  has 
always  been  known  by  that  name,  as  the  true '  Mount 
Sinai/  by  people  who  have  never  heard  of  Dr.  Beke, 
just  as  it  is  with  Ilarran  ;  and  Cook's  tourists  will 
be  sent  to  the  "Mountain  of  Light  "as  the  true 
Mount  Sinai :  its  being  so  very  little  ont  of  the 
way  of  the  ordinary  tourists'  route  to  the  Holy 
Laud»  and  so  absolutely  free  from  danger,  will  in- 
duce numbers  of  them  to  come ;  and  my  views  will 
doubtless  soon  bo  adopted  by  many  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

We  should  have  stopped  here  for  lunch  at  all 

eveuts  ;  and  as  it  was,  1  ordered  the  tents  to  be 
pitched  for  the  day,  and  Milne  will  go  up  the 
neighbouring  mountain,  Jebel  Atfightagfeh,  and  see 
what  he  ean  sec  from  the  top.  To-moiiow  morn- 
ing we  go  bock  agen."  How  by  this  road  we  are 
to  get  to  Jebel  Eret6wa,  of  which  Abu  Nabut  spoke 
last  night,  I  have  no  idea.  I  shall  not  now  attempt 
to  follow  it  up,  but  shall  merely  throw  out  the 
hint,  leaving  it  for  others  to  follow  up  if  they  like. 
After  lunch  Milne  packed  up  his  traps,  and  mount- 
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ing  the  Sheikh's  hone,  went  off  to  the  moantain 
with  an  unpronounceable  name  like  "Ghabaghil)," 
on  the  way  from  Harrau  to  GileacL  I  must  not 
omit  to  mention  that  np  hete  in  this  plain  we 
found  a  large  patch  of  decent  grass,  so  we  had  the 
cloth  (a  pru\  cr  carpet)  spread  out  on  it,  upon  which 
we  stretched  ourselyes  out,  and  had  a  jpi^  nt<gue 
h  VAnglaise.  Milne  felt  so  jolly  that  he  said  he 
had  no  inclination  to  move  afterwards. 

When  he  was  gone  I  occupied  myself  reading 
over  his  geological  notes  of  yesterday.  One  remark 
is  very  striking.  He  sax  s  that  the  granite  rock  is 
wearing  away  in  spheroidal  flakes,  making  caves  and 
hollows  in  it ;  one  he  saw  would  hold  twenty  per- 
sons. In  places  the  side  of  the  mountain  is  quite 
pitted  with  holes.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mount 
Tor  has  any  of  these  cares ;  but  the  Scripture 
History  requires  one,  both  in  the  case  of  Moses  and 
in  that  of  £iijah.  For  in  £xodus  zxziiL  20-23,  we 
read,  ''And  he  said,  Thou  canst  not  see  my  &ce: 
for  there  shall  no  man  sec  me  and  live.  And  the 
'  Eternal  *  said.  Behold,  there  is  a  place  by  me,  and 
thou  shalt  stand  upon  a  rock :  and  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  while  my  glory  passcth  by,  that  I  will  put 
thee  in  a  dift  of  the  rock,  and  will  cover  thee 
with  my  hand  while  I  pass  by      And  in  i  Kings 
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xix.  8,  9 :  "  And  he  arose,  and  did  eat  and  diink, 

and  went  in  the  strength  of  that  meat  forty  days 
and  forty  nights  unto  Horeb,  the  Mount  of  God. 
And  he  came  thither  unto  a  cave^  and  lodged 

there.'* 

I  cannot  make  out  the  country  where  we  are  at 
aU.  Before  us,  north-east-by-east,  is  a  white  (lime- 
stone) mountain  called  Jebel  llesma,  and  beyond 
that  is  Jebel  Shera.  Sheikh  Mohammed  says  we 
are  here  halfway  to  Petra;  but  Abu  Nabut  says 
we  are  not  yet  so  far  :  a  low  hill  to  the  left  of  J('l)el 
Hesma — also  seen  from  hence — is,  he  says,  half 
way.  I  hope  Milne  will  come  down  with  some  de- 
finite information.  One  thing  is  clear,  and  tliat  is 
that  Burckhardt  has  given  the  name  of  Jebel  Shera 
to  what  is,  in  fact^  Jebel  Shafeh.  This  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  description  which  he  gives 
of  this  part  of  the  country  at  p.  435  of  his  "Syria 
and  Holy  Land."  On  leaving  Ma*an  he  says : — 

"  We  turned  to  the  S.E.,  and  in  half  an  hour  from 
the  Djeylat,  passed  the  fine  spring  called  El  Szadeke, 
near  which  is  a  hill  with  extensive  ruins  of  an 
ancient  town.  From  thence  we  descended  by  a  slight 
declivity  into  the  Lastcru  plain,  .  .  .  the  same  im- 
mense plain  which  we  had  entered  in  coming  from 
Beszeyra,  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  Ghoeyr, 
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here  presented  itself  to  our  view.   We  were  about 

six  hours  south  of  Maan,  whose  two  hills,  upon 
which  the  two  divisions  of  the  town  are  situated, 
were  distinctly  visible.  .  .  .  About  eigbt  hours 
south  of  Maan,  a  branch  of  tbe  Shera  extends  for 
three  or  four  hours  in  an  eastern  direction  across 
the  plain ;  it  is  a  low  hilly  chain.  The  mountains 
of  Shera  are  considerably  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  Ghor,  but  they  ai)pear  only  as  low  hills  when 
seen  from  the  eastern  plain,  which  is  upon  a  much 
higher  level  than  the  Ghor.  .  .  .  This  plain  termi- 
nates to  the  south  near  Akaba,  on  the  Syrian  Iladj 
route,  by  a  steep  rocky  descent,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  begins  the  Desert  of  Nedjed,  covered,  for  the 
greater  part,  with  flints. 

(p.  436.)  It  might  with  truth  be  called  PetrcBa, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  rocky  mountains,  but 
also  of  tilt'  (  Itivated  plain  already  described,  which 
is  so  much  covered  with  stones,  especially  flints, 
that  it  may  with  great  propriety  be  called  a  stony 
desert,  although  susceptible  of  culture.  In  many 
places  it  is  overgrown  with  wild  herbs,  and  must 
once  have  been  thickly  inhabited,  for  the  traces  of 
many  niiiu  d  towu8  and  villages  are  met  with  on 
both  sides  of  tbe  Hadj  road  between  Maan  and 
Akaba,  as  well  as  between  Maan  and  the  plains  of 
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Haouran,  in  which  diiectiou  are  also  many  springs. 
At  present  all  this  country  is  a  desert,  and  Maan 
is  the  only  inhabited  place  in  it.  All  the  castles 
on  the  Syrian  Hadj  route  from  Fedhein  to  Medina 
are  deserted.  At  Maan  are  several  springs,  to 
which  the  town  owes  its  origin  ;  and  these,  to- 
gether with  the  circumstance  of  its  being  a  station 
of  the  Syrian  Hadj,  are  the  cause  of  its  still  exist- 
ing. The  inhabitants  have  scarcely  any  other 
uxe^ns  of  subsistence  than  the  proiits  which  they 
gain  from  the  pilgrims  in  their  way  to  and  from 
Mekka,  by  buying  up  all  kinds  of  provisions  at 
Hebron  and  Ghaza»  and  selling  them  with  great 
profit  to  the  weary  pilgrims,  to  whom  the  gardens 
and  vineyards  of  Maan  are  no  less  agreeable  than 
the  wild  herbs  collected  by  the  people  of  Maan  are 
to  their  camels.  The  pomegranates,  apricots,  and 
peaches  of  Maan  are  of  the  finest  quality.  .  .  . 
(p.  437.)  Maan  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
rocky  country,  not  capable  of  cultivation  ;  the 
inhabitants  therefore  depend  upon  their  neighbours 
of  Djebal  and  Shera  for  their  provision  of  wheat 
and  barley." 

Palgraves  "Arabia' gives  the  following  account: — 
"  Ifa'on,      20  N.  35**  50'  E. — Before  and  around 
us  extended  a  wide  and  level  plain,  blackened 
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oyer  with  countless  pebbles  of  hasaU  and  flint, 

[obsidiuu  ?]  except  where  the  moonbeams  gleamed 
white  on  little  intenrening  patches  of  clear  sand, 
or  on  yellowish  streaks  of  withered  grass,  the 
scanty  product  of  the  winter  rains  and  anow  dried 
into  hay. 

"Wohha  Wells,  30'  15'  N.  36*  15'  E.— The  blue 
range  of  Sheraa'  [bounding  the  Ghor]  was  yet  visible 
[behind],  though  fast  sinking  in  the  distance,  while 
before  us  and  on  either  hand  extended  one  weary 
plain  in  a  black  monotony  of  lifelessness.  Only 
on  all  sides  lakes  of  mirage  lay  mocking  the  eye 
with  their  clear  and  deceptive  outline,  whilst  here 
and  there  some  dark  bascUtic  rock,  cropping  np  at 
random  through  the  level,  was  magnified  by  the 
refraction  of  the  heated  atmosphere  into  the  sem- 
blance of  a  fantastic  crag  or  overhanging  moun- 
tain." 

Voluey,  writing  at  a  much  earlier  period  on  the 
same  subject,  says : — 

**Ce  pays  n'a  ^t^  visits  par  aucnn  voyageur; 
cependant  il  mcriterait  de  I'etre ;  car  d'apr^s  ce  que 
j'ai  oul  dire  aux  Arabes  [du  Chaik]  de  Bdkir,  et 
aux  gens  de  Gaze  (|ui  vont  il  Mdan  et  au  Karak 
sur  la  route  des  p^lerius,  il  y  a  au  sud-est  du  lac 
Asphaltide,  dans  une  espace  de  trois  joum^. 
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plus  de  treute  villes  ruiudcs,  absolumeut  ddscrtes. 
Pluaieurs  d'eutre  elles  ont  de  grands  Edifices,  avec 
dee  oolonnes  qui  ont  pu  dtre  des  temples  anciens^ 
ou  tout  au  moius  des  6glises  Grecques.  Les  Arabes 
s'en  serrent  quelquefois  pour  parquer  leurs  trou- 
pcaux ;  mais  le  plus  souvent  ils  les  ^vitent,  k  cause 
des  dnormes  scorpions  quiy  abondeut.  L'ou  ne  doit 
pas  s'^tonner  de  ces  traces  de  population,  si  Ton  se 
rjippelle  (]ue  ce  fut-lk  le  pays  de  ces  Nahatheins 
qui  furent  les  plus  puissauts  des  Arabes ;  et  des 
Idumtos  qui,  dans  le  dernier  si^e  de  Jerusalem, 
^talent  presqu'aussi  nombreux  que  les  J uifs  ;  t^moin 
le  trait  cit^  par  Josephe,  qui  dit  qu'au  bruit  de  la 
maiche  de  Titus  oontre  Jerusalem,  il  s'assembla 
tout  d'uu  coup  trciuLe  iiiillc  Idumueus  qui  se  jet^rent 
dans  la  ville  pour  la  d^fendre/'  ^ 

Speaking  of  the  peninsula,  he  adds — Ce  grand 
espace  est  presque  tout  occupd  par  des  montagues 
arides  qui  du  c6t^  du  nord,  se  joigneut  ^  celles  de  la 
Sjrie,  et  sont  comme  elles  de  roche  calcaire.  Mais 
en  s'avaujant  au  inidi,  elles  devieuiieut  graniteuses, 
an  point  que  le  Sinai  et  THoreb  ne  sont  que 
d'enormes  pics  de  cette  pierre.  O'est  k  ce  titre 
que  les  ancieus  appelereut  cette  coutreu  Arabic 
pierreuae."* 

>  Ydney's  "Voyage  en  Syne  et  en  S^grpt,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  317, 318. 
(Hna,  1787).  *  Ibid.,  pp.  320^  321. 
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I  must  try  and  put  all  this  right  for  my  map^  aa 

the  existing  maps  appear  all  wrong. 

JIdilne  retamed  about  half-past  four  o'clock  £:om 
his  ascent  of  Jebd  Atdghtagfeh,  having  done  nothing 
of  cousei^uence,  except  to  decide  positively  that 
there  are  no  yolcanoes  or  lava  fields  visible.  So 
that  "  Mount  Sinai  is  not  a  volcano/'  I  can  with 
a  ver}^  easy  conscience  retract  what  I  have  said, 
which  is,  after  all,  simply  matter  of  opinion.  The 
matter  of  fax^i  remains  the  same.  We  have  the 
*'  Mountain  of  Liglit "  nearly  in  the  position  which 
I  gave  to  **  Mount  Biuai "  forty  yean  ago !  And 
on  this  I  can  hold  my  ground  very  well  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  Abu  Xabut 
came  into  my  tent  to  tell  me  I  should  "  tankey  God  " 
for  having  let  me  find  Jebd'e*'Niir  on  the  first  day 
from  Akabu,  and  for  thus  having  been  saved  four 
or  five  days  waaidering  to  no  purpose.  What  he 
BtLjB  is  true  enough,  and  yet  I  should  like  to  make 
quite  sure  that  there  are  really  no  volcanoes  liere- 
abouts.  From  the  geological  features  of  the  countiy 
Milne  can  see  no  traces  of  an3rtliing  of  the  sort ; 
but  volcanic  regions  arc  anomalous,  and  may  be 
lighted  on  in  an  unexpected  manner. 

In  the  evening  I  copied  out  Milne's  notes  of  his 
visit  to  Jcbel-e'-Nur,  which  I  have  entered  in  my 
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route  book.  His  original  draw  ings  of  tiiu  inscriptions 
found  near  the  summit  I  send  herewith.  They  are  of 
no  more  reail  value,  I  expect,  dian  the  other  "  Sinaitic 
Inscriptions,"  but  tliey  are  just  as  good,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  published.  The 
lines  are  about  three-quarters  of  an  ineh  broad,  and 
very  shallow,  perhaps  not  more  than  one-eighth  of 
an  inch,  engraven  on  rounded  boulders  of  granite* 
of  the  material  of  the  mountain,  standing  up  against 
each  other,  three  facing  to  the  north,  and  one  to 
the  south  (at  the  back).' 

February  2. — It  rained  all  night,  and  continues 
to  do  so  this  morning.  We  cannot  move.  Uappy 
are  we  to  be  in  a  good  wata>tight  tent 

*  Mr.  Holland  tells  me  that  Professor  Palmer  considers  them  to 
be  tribe-marks.  WritiTif»  of  Wady  Muweilih  ("'  Di'st-rt  of  the 
Exodus,"  pp.  354,  355),  the  Prof«'ss()r  ol)st*rvofl — Thrsc  caves  are  also 
covered  with  the  Arab  tribe-iuarka  which  1  have  before  described, 
each  Bedawi  ▼ititor  to  the  pkce  delighting  to  set  his  aign-mannal  on 
thewalL  II de  Smlcy  (and,following  htm,inaiiy enbseqnent  writew), 
who  had  noticed  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea,  calls 
thorn  *  Plani'tary  signs'  (nee  Dr.  Tristram's  "  Land  of  Israel,"  ]>.  310), 
and  in  truth  they  are  not  altogether  unlike  the  inysti  ri'Mis  astroln^^ical 
emblems  on  the  coloured  bottles  which  aduru  u  cheuiiui's  window. 

"These  tribe'inarkB  eonaist  in  nali^of  distorted  Himyariticlettexs, 
genenUj  the  imtial  letter  of  the  naine ;  thus,  the  mark  of 
tribe  is  0^  a  circle  with  a  dot  in  the  centre,  the  ancient  Hiniyaritic 
letter,  'Ain,  with  which  the  word  'Anazeh  begins.  The  Arabs 
themselves,  being  ignorant  of  writing,  are  of  course  unaware  i>r  tliis 
fact ;  they  consec^ueutly  cle.signate  their  tribe-mark  by  the  name  of 
the  article  it  may  chance  to  resemble,  dabbiUj  *  the  elafa^'  d  bdh, 
*  tiie  door/  and  so  oil" 
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I  have  been  oocnpied  in  collecting  all  sorts  of  in- 
formation from  the  Slu  ikh  aud  Abu  Nabut.  Tliej 
tell  me  this  road  has  been  taken  by  many  travel- 
lers ;  but  none  of  tbem  would  seem  to  have  taken 
any  particular  notice  of  ^louut  Bdghir,  apparently 
for  the  reason  given  by  Abu  Nabut,  that  it  was 
not  noticed  in  their  guide-books."  Sidi  All  ibn 
'£lem  came  here  to  pray  because  he  was  sent  here 
by  God  I  This  is  the  answer  given  me  when  I  ask 
how  he  came  to  this  particular  spot.  For  the  tra- 
dition hanging  about  it  1  can  £nd  no  reason  given, 
except  that  there  is  a  light  at  times  seen  on  the 
summit,  and  that  noises  like  those  of  a  cannon  are 
heard  when  the  Hadj  returns  from  Mecca  I  Those 
who,  like  Deans  Milman  and  Stanley,  attribute  the 
appearances  on  Mount  Sinai  to  a  severe  thuuder- 
storm — and  nothing  else-nio  not  appear  to  have 
taken  into  consideration  the  heavy  rain  which 
would  have  accompanied  it,  and  soaked  the  poor 
Israelites  to  the  skin,  unless  they  had  good  tents, 
which  I  doubt  their  having  carried  away  with 
them  iu  their  Hight  from  Mitzraim. 

When  Sheikh  Mohanmied  had  given  me  the 
information  I  re<|uired,  he  asked  me  for  some  more 
tobacco.  I  demurred  a  little,  having  twice  given  him 
some,  which  Abu  Nabut  said  he  had  given  to  the 
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other  Arabs ;  and  he  suggested  to  the  Sheikh  that 
in  future  he  should  keep  what  I  gave  him  for  him- 
self ;  to  which  the  other  replied  that  if  he  did  not 
divide  what  he  had  with  the  others  of  the  tribe,  he 
would  not  long  be  Sheikh  I  On  the  road  yester- 
day, Milne  made  a  drawing  of  Mount  B^hir, 
which  he  has  finished  this  morning.  I  do  not  like 
it  much ;  but  I  wished  him  to  finish  it  at  once  as 
I  said  we  must  absolutely  have  a  representation 
of  "Mount  SinaL"  My  own  little  pen-and-ink 
sketch  of  the  east  spur  will  come  in  very  well 
in  addition.  Towards  noon  it  seemed  to  be 
clearing  up,  and  we  saw  snow  on  the  moun- 
tains; but  it  still  kept  overcast  with  occasional 
showers,  so  that  there  is  no  chance  of  our  moving 
to-day. 

Sheikh  Mohammed  ibn  Ijdt — that  is  his  right 
name  1  find — was,  on  Abu  Nubut'a  suggestion,  • 
invited  by  me  to  lunch  with  (or  rather  after) 
us.  We  had  some  tea  with  our  lunch  to  keep  us 
warm,  for  it  is  bitterly  cold,  and  afterwaids  the 
teapot  was  filled  with  water  for  our  guest!  We 
were  at  dessert  when  he  came  in.  I  at  once  offered 
him  a  cup  of  tea  which  I  poured  out,  Abu  Nabut  fill- 
ing the  cup  half  f uU  with  sugar ;  and  he  had  then  a 
dish  of  ^occofiklo  or  dried  fish,  stewed  with  plenty 
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of  sauces,  set  before  him  with  a  loaf  of  bread.  He 
heg(m  to  eat  very  decently  with  a  spoon,  but  soon 
set  to  work  witii  hia  fingers,  and  made  a  good 
hearty  meal,  taking  care  to  make  plenty  of  noise 
in  eating  to  show  his  gentility,  and  after  he  had 
finished  he  did  not  fail  to  say,  "  Istaghfar  Allah," 
which  appeuiri  to  be  the  correct  expression,  and 
not  "bisniillaL*'  He  had  managed  to  suck  his 
fingers  as  well  as  he  could.  Hashim  ought  to 
have  brouf^^lit  liim  water,  but  as  he  did  not,  as  ho 
was  drawing  away  from  the  table,  our  guest  gave  a 
clutch  at  the  end  of  the  tablecloth,  and  used  it  as  a 
finger-napkin,  liis  tea  he  left  to  the  last,  except 
some  dates  and  an  orange.  In  the  course  of  con- 
veisation  he  let  us  know  that  he  is  not  in  the  habit 
of  accompanying  strangers,  but  usually  sends  one 
of  his  under-Sheiklis.  But  as  we  came  in  the 
.  steamer,  and  were  specially  recommended  to 
his  care  by  the  Khddive,  it  was  only  proper 
that  he  should  escort  us  in  person;  for  all  of 
which  we  duly  thanked  him,  and  then  he  took 
his  leave. 

He,  the  Sheikh  of  the  Aluwin,  has  a  fine  old  Per- 
sian (Ajdmi)  sword,  which  bears  the  date  1 18.  If 

this  is  of  the  Hegira,  it  means  that  it  is  1 1 74  yeai*s 
old  1 1   But  perliaps  the  date  may  be  of  some  other 
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era.  It  has  inscribed  on  it  the  names  ''AUah, 
Mohammed,  Abubekr»  and  Ali  "—Omar,  the  second 
Khalif,  ia  omitted.  With  respect  to  Muhammed 
ibn  Ijit,  and  to  Beduins  geneiallj,  I  may  here  tell 
you  what  Professor  Palmer  says  on  the  subject  in 
his  "  Desert  of  the  Exodus,"  p.  297  : — 

"  I  cannot  expect  respectable  and  taxpaying 
Englishmen  to  enter  with  mnch  appreciation  into 
the  Bedawiu  question,  aud  I  know  the  prejudice 
that  exists,  in  this  country  particularly,  against  the 
extinction  of  a  rwrnviic  [whence  the  romance  ?]  and 
interesting  race.  The  sympathy  already  wasted  on 
the  Bed  man  of  North  America  [false  sentiment] 
warns  me  that  I  am  treading  on  delicate  groimd,  but 
I  must  nevertheless  state  my  belief  that  the  noble 
savage  [a  savage  race  is  to  mankind  what  the  savage 
member  of  society  is  to  society]  is  a  simple  and 
unmitigated  nuisance.  To  the  Bedawi  this  ap- 
plies even  more  forcibly  still,  for,  wherever  he  goes, 
he  brings  with  him  ruin,  violence,  and  neglect. 
To  call  him  a  '  son  of  the  desert '  is  a  misnomer ; 
half  the  desert  owes  its  existence  to  him,  and  many 
a  fertile  plain  from  wliich  he  has  driven  its  useful 
and  industrious  inhabitants  becomes  in  his  hands, 
like  the  ^  South  Country/  a  parched  and  barren 
wilderness. 
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"  Several  pluus  Lave  been  tried  from  time  to 
time  to  make  him  a  respectable  member  of  society, 
but  have  signally  fiuled ; — ^missionarieB  liaye  gone  to 
him,  and,  so  long  as  they  could  supply  him  with 
tobacco  and  keep  open  tent  for  all  comers,  liave 
found  Mm  sufficiently  tractable.  But  tiiey  have  made 
absolutely  no  impression  upon  him  after  all.  The 
Turkish  Government  once  devised  a  creditable  and 
brilliant  scheme,  namely,  to  fill  up  all  the  wells  in 
the  desert  round  Palmyra ;  for  a  time  this  kept 
him  out  of  Syria,  and  sent  him  to  worry  some  one 
else ;  and  so  far  it  answered  its  purpose.  But  the 
Pasha  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  order 
planted  tamarisk  bushes  to  mark  the  spots  where 
the  water  lay,  and  received  a  good  sum  from  the 
'Anazeh  Arabs  for  the  information  which  enabled 
them  to  recover  it. 

Bishid  Pasha,  one  of  the  most  eneigetic  and 
enlightened  officials  the  Ottoman  Empire  has  ever 
produced,  came  near  to  solving  the  problem. 
Shortly  after  we  left  the  Tih,  he  sent  word  down  to 
Gaza  that  the  Bedawfn  of  those  parts  must  for  the 
future  live  in  huts  instead  of  tents ;  our  friends 
were  acute  enough  to  see  that  this  was  a  deadly 
blow  aimed  at  their  very  existence,  and  the  first 
fifteen  Turkish  soldiers  who  appeared  amongst  the 
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Teyihah  were  killed.  A  defcaehment  of  troops  was 
sent  down,  and  all  the  flocks  and  herds  were  con- 
fiscated, brought  to  Jerusalem,  and  sold  for  a 
nominal  value  to  the  Fellahfn.  The  Bedawfn  sought 
and  obtained  the  protection  of  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt,  and  thus  the  far-seeing  policy  of  the 
Goyemor-General  of  Syria  was  thwarted. 

**  If  the  Governments  of  Egypt,  Turkey,  and 
Arabia  would  but  act  in  concert,  and  consult  the 
real  interests  of  their  8ul)j(  cts^  this  terrible  scourge 
might  be  removed,  and  the  Fellahin  relievtid  from 
the  constant  dread  of  rapine,  and  freed  from  the 
tic  vos  non  vobis  misgivings  with  which  they  now 
till  their  ground.  They  would  then  become  a 
more  contented  and  honest  people. 

"I  do  not  advocate  a  war  of  extermination 
against  the  Bedawiu,  because  I  do  not  think  it 
policy  to  destroy  so  much  muscle  which  might  be 
made  serviceable  to  the  community,  and  I  have 
still,  even  in  the  days  of  mitrailleuses,  some  old- 
fashioned  notions  about  the  sacredness  of  human 
life,  but  I  would  put  an  end  to  their  existence 
<2ud  Beduwin.  The  Bedawf  regards  the  FelliUi 
with  unutterable  scorn.  Ue  has  a  constitutional 
dislike  to  work,  and  is  entirely  unscrupulous  as  to 
the  means  he  employs  to  live  without  it;  these 
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qualities  (  which  also  adorn  and  make  the  thief  and 

burglar  of  civilisation)  he  mistakes  for  evidences 
of  thorough-breediug,  and  prides  himself  accord- 
ingly upon  being  one  of  Natnie's  gentlemen.  [And 
we  encourage  him !] 

"  Camels  and  sheep  are,  as  I  have  before  said, 
the  Bedawi's  only  means  of  subsistence,  and  so 
long,  then,  as  he  lives  his  present  unsettled  life, 
and  can  support  himself  with  the  milk  which  they 
produce,  he  is  independent  of  all  occupation  save 
plundering.  The  effect  of  this  is,  that  the  soil  he 
owns  deteriorates,  and  his  neighbours  are  either 
driven  away  or  reduced  to  beggary  by  his  raids 
and  depredations.  If  the  military  authorities  were 
to  make  systematic  expeditious  against  these  tribes, 
and  take  from  them  every  camel  and  sheep  which 
they  possess,  they  would  no  longer  be  able  to  roam 
over  the  deserts,  but  would  be  compelled  to  settle 
down  to  agricultural  pursuits  or  starve."  [They 
would  prefer  this  almost.] 

"  The  superior  advantages  which  the  peaceful 
agriculturist  would  then  possess  over  them  would 
curb  their  unreasonable  pride,  and  the  necessity 
for  keeping  pace  with  him,  iftliAiy  wished  to  live  at 
ctU,  would  bring  out  the  resources  of  their  undoubt- 
edly keen  intellects  [''Eutopic!"].    They  might 
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thus  be  tamed  and  turned  into  usefiil  members  of 
the  commnnity.  Such  a  plan  would  probably 
entail  some  hardships  and  injustice  at  £rst,  but  a 
virulent  disease  requires  a  strong  remedy,  and  we 

must  not  wince  at  the  application  of  the  cautery  to 
cure  the  plague. 

—Sopho^f  Aj.  V.  579." 

In  connection  with  this  important  subject  Colonel 
J.  C.  Gawler  wrote  a  very  interesting  "  Letter  to 

Sir  Moses  Montefiore,"  which  contained  much  valu- 
able information  ;^  and  as  this  question,  as  affecting 
so  seriously  Syria  and  Palestine,  cannot  fail  to  call 
for  grave  consideration  and  for  some  adjustment 
before  long,  let  us  hope  that  a  brighter  future  is 
yet  in  store  for  the  Holy  Land. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  my  journey.  I 
am  so  cold  that  I  can  scarcely  hold  my  pen.  Milne 
has  been  shading  my  sketch  of  the  mountain,  and 
has  spoilt  it,  I  tell  him ;  but,  in  fact,  he  has  im- 
proved and  secured  it.  It  makes  a  very  pretty 
picture,  I  think.  This  afternoon,  as  Abu  Nabut 
was  sittmg  outside  over  a  fire  with  the  Sheikh  of 

1  Tliia  ^Lettfir**  wat  zead  at  a  meeting  of  the  Boatd,  held  at  the 
Spaaiah  and  Portngnaae  Synagogiie  Tastiy  Chamhen,  Bevia  Ifarka, 
and  pzintad  hj  Werteimar,  Lel^  A  Go,  1874. 
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the  Towaia  Arabs,  who  has  supplied  our  camels, 
he  made  the  emiende  honorable  to  me.  He 

told  uie  of  his  contract  with  the  Sheikh,  which 
was,  that  he  should  find  the  camels  for .  the 
journey  to  Akaba,  and  that  then  I  was  to  go 
excursions  from  thence  into  the  neighbourhood, 
Tetunimg  at  night  to  Akaba.  I  told  him  how 
absurd  this  was,  as  in  the  contract  it  is  expressly 
Htuted  that  he  was  to  take  me  as  far  as  Jebel-e'- 
Nlir  and  Marghara  Sho'eib,  and  that  if  I  had  not 
happened  to  go  to  Madian  (Midian)  in  the  steamer, 
I  might  have  required  liim  to  take  me  as  far  as 
Marghara  Sho'eib.  He  admitted  this,  and  said  he 
had  no  thought  of  bringing  the  matter  before  the 
Consul,  but  woukl  be  satisfied  with  whatever  1  said 
and  did.  All  he  desired  was  to  give  me  satisfeus- 
tion,  and  to.  obtain  a  testimonial  from  me,  which 
woukl  k't  the  world  know  that  he  is  not  dead,  but 
that  he  is  the  same  Abu  Nabut  who  accompanied 
Lepsius  on  his  travels,  So  all  this  is  settled 
in  the  most  amicable  way  possible. 

*  lu  BubsUuitiation  of  Abu  Nubut'b  asacrtiou,  1  may  nuole  the 
fdlowing  fnmi  Professor  Lepaias^  *'  Letters  from  Egypt"  p.  232  : — 

*' We  hATe  now  a  servant  from  Derr,  the  capital  of  Lower  Nubia, 
who  speaks  tolerably  good  Italian,  is  animated  and  intelligent,  and 
is  a  great  aasi.stance  to  mo  in  m<[uiring  a  knowledge  of  his  own 
dialect,  the  Maha^ia.  I  have  somtitmiea  tormented  him  with  ques- 
tions in  the  boat  for  five  or  six  entire  homa  in  one  day,  for  it  is  no 
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Fdyruary  3. — It  did  not  rain  when  we  retired  to 
rest  last  nighty  and.  I  was  in  hopes  it  would  be  fine, 
as  the  "  glass  '*  is  rising  a  little ;  but  in  the  morn- 
ing before  daylight  it  began  to  rain  again  moat 
heavily.  This  is  dreadfully  annoying  and  distress- 
ing to  me,  as  the  delay  is  so  important  At  the 
same  time  there  is  this  consolation,  that  it  con- 
vinces me  more  and  more  that  the  Scripture 
account  of  the  Delivery  of  the  Law  does  not  de- 
scribe a  mere  thunderatorm.  The  Israelites  with- 
out tents  could  never  have  withstood  it.  It  is  now 
nine  o'clock,  and  we  cannot  start  yet  It  is  very 
unfortunate,  for  I  want  to  be  down  on  the  Red  Sea 
(at  Akaba)  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  the  moon, 
Friday  or  Saturday  next,  in  order  to  witness  the 
phenomena  corresponding  to  those  of  the  passage 
of  til (3  Israelites  tli rough  the  sea.  I  am  now  afraid 
I  shall  not  be  there  in  time.  Thus  one  is  the  slave 
of  circumstances;  or  rather,  we  cannot  control 
events,  which  are  at  the  disposal  of  One  above  us. 

amall  tnrabk)  for  both  of  us  to  andentand  each  other  about  gram- 
matical forma  and  in  flectiona.   He  has,  at  any  rate,  at  the  same  time 

acquired  more  respect  for  his  own  langua<^e,  here  everywhere  cnti- 
sidercd  btul  uiid  inferior  to  ilic  Arabic,  and  which  it  is  thou^dit  one 
ought  rather  to  be  ashamed  of." 

And  on  page  241,  when  alluding  to  the  Wadi  Nuba  "  of  the  mapa, 
he  says — "  Neither  our  Nubian  servant,  Ahmed,  n  native  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Derr,  nor  any  of  tlie  people  who  are  settled  in  the  country, 
are  acquainted  with  Uiis  niuue." 
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All  that  I  now  long  for  is,  that  I  maj  get  down  to 

the  Red  Sea  iu  time. 

Seeing  there  was  little  chance  of  its  being  fine, 
we  made  up  our  minds  at  eleven  o'clock  to  start. 

So  we  had  a  hurried  lunch,  loaded  the  camels,  and 
were  off  in  the  rain.  My  takhterawdn  had  its  cot- 
ton and  then  its  oilcloth  cover  put  on ;  but  as  the 
rain  came  principally  in  my  face,  1  had  to  put  up  my 
umbrella,  and  wrap  up  my  legs  in  my  railway  rug. 
My  overcoat  I  had  already  put  on,  so  that  I  man- 
aged pretty  comfortably,  though  it  was  miserably 
cold.  Before  starting,  Sheikh  Mohammed  ibn  Ijit 
remarked,  that  whenever  he  was  asked  who  disco- 
vered Jel>el-e'-Xur  he  would  answer  "  Hakim  Beke." 

When  we  started  we  were  among  the  clouds, 
which  we  got  in  part  clear  of  as  we  descended. 
Approaching  JebeW-Nur — or,  as  I  shall  now"  call 
it,  "Mount  Sinai" — it  stood  out  majestically  be- 
fore us,  but  with  at  least  half  its  height  enveloped 
in,  and  hidden  from  us  by  clouda  The  views  of 
this  mountain  are  far  more  imposing  than  those  of 
the  "  traditional  Mount  Sinai."  It  stands  out  quite 
distinctly,  and  might  have  been  viewed  all  round 
by  the  Israelites  cueaniped  at  its  base — that  is  to 
say,  towards  this  side,  from  which  they  must  have 
approached  it  coming  from  the  south. 
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It  was  only  just  2  P.M.  when  the  Sheikh  cainc  to 
propose  that  we  should  stop  aud  encamp.  We  were 
far  from  as  low  down  as  we  were  on  January  31  ; 
but  he  said  that  it  was  a  good  .sandi/  sp(>t,  where 
we  should  be  dry,  aud  this  we  should  not  be  at  the 
lower  station.  So  at  2.15  p.m.  we  8topi>ed.  It  had 
deai-ed  up  a  little  ou  the  road,  though  1  cau  hardly 
say  we  were  &ee  from  a  thick  mist ;  but  scarcely 
were  the  tents  pitched  when  it  began  rainiug  again. 
We  have  descended  about  tw^o  hundred  aud  tiitj 
feet  from  the  last  station.  On  opening  my  port- 
manteau, I  found  the  water  had  entered  it,  owiug 
to  its  haviug  been  loaded  bottom  upwards  on 
the  camel.  I  have  told  Haahim  to  look  to  this  in 
future. 

There  is  not  much  we  cau  do  here  to-day  ;  but 
I  am  thankful  we  are  so  much  nearer  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Akaba.  I  am  iussurcd  by  the  Sheikh 
that  we  shall  be  there  to-morrow ;  but  I  doubt  it 
I  must  remaui  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  till  the  time 
of  the  moon  corresponding  to  that  of  the  passage 
of  the  Israelites.  It  will  make  an  important  feature 
of  my  narrative,  as  being  a  matter  of  fact.  If  I 
were  to  leave  beforehand,  it  would  be  matter  of 
speculation  and  opinion,  whereas  by  remaining  I 
shall  have  facU  to  narrate. 
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February  4.  —  Better  weather  this  morning, 

though  it  is  very  chnuly  aiul  threatening.  Last 
night  I  had  a  long  talk  with  Milne  about  the  re- 
sults of  niy  journey.  He  does  not  at  all  like  our 
r«'turnin<'  without  a  volcano.  1  say  that  the  volcano, 
though  almost  a  vital  object  with  me,  is  in  truth 
but  of  secondary  importance.  My  desire  is  to  in- 
terpret  the  Scripture  Hibtory  truly.  I  believed  1 
should  find  a  volcano  where  I  placed  Mount  SinaL 
I  find  the  '^Mountain  of  Light/'  but  no  volcano. 
I  am  therefore  bound  to  confess  that  1  was  iu 
error  as  regards  the  phjrsical  character  of  Mount 
Sinai,  and  that  the  ap[>earances  mentioned  in 
Scripture  w  i  re  as  little  volcanic  as  they  were  tem- 
pestuous. Milne,  who  looks  at  the  matter  in  a  purely 
scientific  point  of  view,  says  he  would  find  a  vol- 
cano first,  and  then  endeavour  to  see  if  the  Scrip- 
ture History  could  be  fitted  into  it  But  this  I 
cannot  do.  Even  at  the  cost  of  the  total  prostration 
of  mind  I  must  believe  in  the  Scripture  History,  and 
dare  not  twist  it  to  suit  my  own  views.  I  am  like 
the  Roman  Catholic  :  I  must  not  allow  rea.son  to 

interfere  with  my  belief.  The  result  however  is, 
that  to  satisfy  niy  companion — and  I  cannot  deny 
some  doulits  of  my  own  still — I  have  decided  on 
going  a  little  way  up  Wady  Amran  to-day,  aud 
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fiending  Milne  alone  to  the  top  of  it,  to  see  wliat 
he  can  see  in  that  direction. 

To-morrow,  2)lease  God,  we  will  go  dowu  to 
Akaba.  Accordingly,  we  started  at  8. 1 5  ^.M.,  and 
at  nine  o*clock  we  passed  our  encampment  of 
January  31st.  Soon  after  this  we  saw  one  of  our 
Beduins  fetch  water  out  of  a  rock  1  AVe  were 
passing  under  the  east  end  of  Mount  Bdgliir,  when 
I  saw  a  man  carrying  a  zemzemiyeh  and  a  tin  can 
ascend  the  mountain,  stepping  from  stone  to  stone 
till  he  came  to  an  immense  mass  of  rock  as  hig  as 
a  house,  unto  the  top  of  which  he  ascended,  and 
then  began  ladling  the  water  out  with  his  can  and 
filling  his  zemzemiyeh.  Though  we  could  not  sec 
it  irom  below,  there  was  evidently  a  hollow  in  the 
upper  surface  of  the  rock  where  the  rain-water 
accumulated  ;  and  heing  known  to  the  people  here, 
it  serves  them  as  a  supply.^ 

At  I  a  30  A.ii.  we  came  to  the  junction  of  Wady 
Amran  with  Wady  Ithem  (Etham),*  when  a  lung 
talk  took  place  between  Abu  Nabut  and  Sheikh 
Mohammed,  accompanied  with  gesticulations  and 
cries,  in  which  half  a  dozen  others  joined ;  the  up- 
shot being  that  the  Sheikh  wanted  to  be  paid  more. 
We  were  now  going  into  the  country  of  another 

'  £xod.  xvii.  6.  ^  £xod.  xiii.  2a 
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tril)e,  and  they  wan  ted  cofi'ee,  tol)acco,  aud  money, 
and  Aba  Nabut  bad  none  of  tbem ;  and  a  deal 
more.  When  T  was  appealed  to,  I  said  that  all  I 
wanted  was  to  l>e  taken  up  Wady  Amran,  in 
accordance  with  the  Kh^ive's  firman.  If  the 
Sheikh  refused  to  take  me,  I  should  return  to  Misr 
and  tell  the  KhtSdive.  I  had  nothing  more  to  say. 
So,  after  some  more  quarrelling  between  the  two, 
we  went  on,  and  in  an  howr  came  to  a  halt 

It  was  now  a  question  as  to  my  intention.  Did 
I  mean  to  go  further  up  the  valley  to-morrow  ?  If 
so,  they  must  send  down  to  Akaba  for  rice  and 
other  supplies.  I  answered,  "No:"  but  that  after 
luncheon  Mr.  Milne  would  go  up  the  valley,  and 
look  at  the  rocks,  ftc,  and  to-morrow,  please  Qod, 
we  would  all  go  d^wn  to  Akaba.  This  arrangement 
gave  general  satisfaction^  and  at  half-past  twelve 
Milne  went  off  on  foot  with  one  Beduin.  Hashim 
caught  cold  yesterday  (1  don't  wonder  at  it)  and  is 
unable  to  go.  The  Sheikh  was  most  amiable.  He 
said  he  was  ready  to  do  everything  out  of  respect 
for  me  ;  but,  wlien  it  came  to  the  scrateli,  he  would 
do  nothing.  He  says  that  he  is  not  now  the  Sheikh, 
but  my  servant,  and  a  great  deal  more — ^the  fin  mot 
being  that  he  wanted  some  tobacco.  I  gave  him 
two  packets ;  aud  as  Milue*s  guide,  a  worthy  old 
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fellow,  who  accompanied  him  on  all  his  excuraionB, 

is' always  begging  for  tobacco,  I  gave  him  a  packet 
**  on  the  quiet "  to  give  to  the  old  man  on  the  road. 
It  is  surprising  how  I  bear  all  this  knocking  about 
and  rough  weather  ;  for  I  am,  thank  God,  pretty 
well.  The  other  day,  as  1  was  hammering  at  some 
stones,  I  hurt  my  finger,  but  I  strapped  it  up  im- 
mediately with  some  of  Mr.  Maw's  sticking-plaster, 
and  it  is  all  right  again. 

3.30  P.M. — ^Milne  returned  much  sooner  than  we 
either  of  us  expected.  He  seems  to  have  come  to 
the  end  of  the  granite,  where  the  sandstone  begins, 
but  has  seen  no  signs  of  any  Tolcanoes.  Therefore 
"  Mount  Sinai  a  volcano**  must  be  given  up.  Whilst 
out,  he  heard  two  guns  fired.  They  must  have  been 
from  the  Amiani  Beduins,  in  whose  country  we  now 
are,  and  whose  fires  we  saw  on  the  mountains  on 
our  right  hand  as  we  came  along  the  valley. 

The  dispute  between  Abu  Nabut  and  Sheikh 
Mohammed  was  about  the  claim  the  Amrani  will, 
or  maij,  make  for  our  being  on  their  ground,  and 
the  end  of  it  was  that  Abu  Nabut  agreed  to  pay 
thirteen  dollars  (five-franc  pieces)  for  one  day. 
We  have  not  seen  any  of  them  yet,  but  they  will 
come  down,  no  doubt  Our  Beduins  will  keep  watch 
to-night  for  feoi  of  accidents.    I  shall  now  be  glad 
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to  get  away  from  these  parts  and  down  to  Akaba 

As  far  as  the  result  of  my  journey  is  concoruccl,  I 
most  be  satisfied  with  the  discoveiy  of  JeM-e^-Nur 
as  &ie  true  "  Mount  Sinai,"  just  where  I  originally 
cousidered  it  must  be  situated,  east  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba.  ^  The  volcanic  theoiy  I  must  abandon.  But 
I  trust  I  have  done  enough  to  satisfy  the  world 
generally,  aud  the  subscribers  to  my  expedition  in 
particular. 

The  Harra  Badjl&  of  Yakut  must  be  much  further 

to  the  east.  Perhaps  the  volcanoes  seen  by  Irby 
and  Mangles  belong  to  it ;  but  that  is  no  longer  my 
affair.  The  American  Palestine  Exploration  Fund 
Expedition  will  in  due  course  of  time  attend  to  this. 
My  work  is  nearly  done.  I  cannot  but  feel  regret 
at  not  finding  all  my  views  to  be  confirmed,  but  I 
must  be  thankful  indeed  to  find  that  /  mi  riylit  as 
Jar  as  the  main  point  is  concerned. 

I  must  tell  you  that  all  the  Sheikhs  wear  red  gar- 
ments, which  are  given  to  them  by  the  Khddive,  both 
the  Aluwiu  aud  our  Towdxa^  iu  whose  iiands  I  hope  to 
be  to-moirow.  These  are  a  very  decent  lot^  on  acoount 
of  their  immediate  proximity  to  Egypt,  and  from 
their  having  during  so  many  generations  had  the 

»  See  «'OriKines  Bil.licw,"  pp.  194,  195,  Lomdon,  1834;  «nd 
"  Mount  Sinai  a  V^ulcauo,"  p.  44. 
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charge  of  pilgrims  and  tourists  visiting  the  tradi- 
tional Mount  Sinai  (Mount  Tor),  and  tbe  road  be- 
tween Suez  and  Akaba  being  in  their  cduntiy.  As 
I  expected,  two  of  tlie  Aniniui  Beduius  have  come 
into  our  camp.  Sheikh  Mohammed  has  told  them 
that  we  are  on  a  visit  to  his  country  under  his  escort 
and  protection,  and  that  m  iKi^sani  wc  just  wished 
to  have  a  look  up  their  Yallej.  I  hear  that  out  of 
twelve  of  his  own  party  he  has  sent  eight  away,  so 
that  they  are  now  only  four.  This  I  imagine  he 
has  done  in  order  that  his  visit  might  not  have  a 
hostile  ap[)earance.  Our  new  friends  have  heard 
that  I  wish  to  go  to  Maghara  Sho'eib  and  Madiao, 
and  as  these  places  are  within  their  country,  they 
are  jtr*  [)ared  to  accommodate  me;  but  when  Abu 
Nabut  told  them  I  had  already  been  there,  they 
would  not  believe  it 

February  5. — ^A  lovely  morning,  but  very  cold  : 
the  iherniometcr  at  7  a.m.  stood  at  38"  5' — six  de- 
grees and  a  half  above  freezing.  We  had  no  more 
than  the  two  Amrani  in  camp,  but  our  Towaras 
kept  watch  all  night,  as  they  said  they  would.  Ou 
the  way  yesterday  we  met  an  old  woman,  who 
wanted  to  know  what  we  did  on  her  "  premises,"  the 
ground  that  Allah  had  given  her  and  her  people ; 
but  we  managed  to  satisfy  her.  We  started  at  8. 1 5 
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A.M.,  and  about  nine  o*clock  the  saddle  of  my  hind 

camel  began  to  give  way  ;  so  I  had  to  get  out  of  the 
tMiJLeir(m6,n  to  have  it  put  in  order.  J  fancy  they 
have  changed  the  cameL  Ajb  the  camels  walk  their 
Jeaders  and  drivers  cry  out  **  Hottbi,"  which  means 
"  lift  up  your  feet,"  or,  take  care ; "  and  they  urge 
them  on  by  crying  out,  "  Hait,  hait  t  arr-rig  1  *' 

At  9.20  we  came  to  the  junction  of  Wady  Ithem, 
where  we  saw  Jebel  B^ghir,  that  is, Mount  Sinai," 
right  in  front  of  us.  This  immense  mountain  is 
seen  in  all  directions.  Just  below  the  junction  we 
came  on  a  large  stone  covered  with  a  long  Cufic  in- 
scription. Our  cook's  camel  having  strayed  a  little 
out  of  the  way  while  he  was  walking  on  foot, 
he  went  after  it  close  to  the  rock,  when  he  saw  this 
stone  and  told  Milne  of  it.  Milne  sent  to  tell  me, 
but  I,  having  no  idea  of  anything  of  the  sort,  ima- 
gined that  it  meant  he  had  been  writing  or  drawing 
something.  So  I  called  out  to  him  to  ask  if  he 
wanted  me,  and  on  his  replying  "  No,"  which  he 
did  under  the  supposition  that  I  did  not  care  to 
stop,  I  went  on.  But  soon  after  learning  what  the 
fact  really  was,  I  turned  back,  and  asked  Milne  to 
make  a  sketch  of  it,  which  he  did.  I  dismounted 
and  examined  the  inscription,  but  could  make 
nothing  of  it.  I  should  have  bad  difficulty  in  doing 
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80,  even  had  I  known  the  character,  the  letters 
being  very  slightly  incised,  and  they  are  in  part 
covered  over  with  some  other  cliarac  tei-s,  which  are 
perhaps  intended  for  rude  Cufic.  These  being  of 
later  date,  are  of  lighter  colour  than  the  original 
inscription,  which  itself,  again,  is  ligliter  than  the 
stone.  The  inscription  is  on  the  west  or  front  side 
of  the  stone,  which  is  also  written  on,  on  the  south 
side.  The  stone  stands  on  the  right-hand  side 
(east)  of  the  Wady,  just  below  the  junction.  As 
this  is  on  a  now  ^quented  road  to  Petra,  it  is 
strange  that  it  should  never  have  been  noticed 
before.  Abu  Nabut  has  passed  it  no  less  than 
fifteen  times  with  European  trayellers,  and  Hashim 
twice.  AVe  too,  did  not  see  it  as  we  went  up  to 
Mount  Sinai,"  and  had  it  not  been  for  Ibrahim's 
camel  straying,  it  is  pre  tty  certain  we  should  have 
missed  it  the  second  time.  As  it  happens,  the 
stone,  if  not  the  inscription,  is  now  secured.  I  am 
told  of  another  stone  on  the  other  side  of  the  Wady, 
a  little  lower  down,  but  it  was  not  till  after  we  had 
gone  by  it,  and  I  did  not  care  to  return  a  second 
time. 

At  11.45  ^^'^  passed  the  wall  across  tlie  AVady, 
which  is  not  so  high  as  I  thought,  being  only  seven 
feet;  but  the  parts  nearest  to  the  mountain  are 
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higher.   We  came  down  to  AVftba  more  quiekly 

than  wc  went  up,  reaciiiug  a  very  nice  spot  at  a 
little  distance  north  of  Akaba  at  2.15  p.ic  We 
encamped  in  the  midst  of  a  date  grove  close  to  the 
sea,  ami  not  far  from  the  head  of  the  gul£ 

My  first  task  was  to  go  down  to  the  sea  to  see 
how  the  tide  was.  From  2.30  to  3.30  it  seemed  at 
a  stand-still — low  water ;  but  when  I  went  down 
at  four  o'clock,  it  had  been  rising.  I  marked  low 
water  with  some  stones,  and  I  shall  watch  high 
water  to-night.  There  seems  to  be  very  little  tidcj 
and  if  I  can  make  it  out  to-day  and  to-morrow 
morning,  I  think  of  starting  for  Suez  to-morrow. 
The  palms  here  grow  most  luxuriantly,  and  as  I 
said  when  I  was  here  before,  fresh  water  is  found 
a  foot  deep  close  to  the  sea.  This  shows  there  is 
a  powerful  watercourse  lure  like  as  at  Zulla,  in 
Annesley  Bay,  namely,  the  united  wadies  Ithem 
and  Amran. 

Our  tents  were  hardly  pitched  when  the  ^luliafiz 
and  his  officers  came  to  welcome  us  and  to  hear 
the  news.  We  told  them  all  about  our  discovery  of 
"  Mount  Sinai,"  the  inscriptions,  and  so  on,  to  their 
great  surprise  and  gratification.  I  had  cofiee  served, 
of  course,  and  while  they  were  drinking  it,  Sheikh 
Mohammed  came  in,  and  walking  to  the  upper  part 
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of  tlie  teut,  sat  down  on  Mr.  Milue's  portmauleau, 
tlierc  being  no  room  elsewhere,  for  he  did  not  dare 
to  sit  upon  onr  beds  above  us,  and  the  lower  places 
were  all  already  taken.  His  son  came  in  too,  and 
squatted  on  my  portmanteau.  Abu  Nabut  and  the 
Sheikh  of  the  Towara  stood  at  the  door ;  and  then 
coninieni'cd  a  solemn  Kalain  a])out  the  "  almighty 
dollar."  They  talked  so  hard  and  fast  that  1 
thought  it  time  to  interfere,  and  to  say  that  this 
beiug  no  business  of  miue,  it  ought  uot  to  take 
place  in  my  tent  Whereupon  they  went  out  to 
finish  their  talk.  It  is  five  o*clock,  however,  and 
tliey  have  uot  doue  yet — the  end  of  it  being  that 
Abu  Nabut  came  to  me  to  beg  as  a  favour  that  I 
would  give  him  more  money.  I  gave  him  ten 
Napoleons,  and,  with  two  pounds'  \M)rtli  of  small 
money,  I  made  up  ten  pounds,  which  he  accepted 
most  thankfully,  as  he  said  he  found  himself  in  a 
difficulty  with  this  extra  charge — for  which  he 
ought  to  have  provided.  I  am  now  cleared  out. 
As  he  has  given  me  no  receipt  for  the  thirty 
pounds  he  has  had  during  the  journey,  1  got  him  to 
acknowledge  it  in  my  companion's  presence,  who 
then  gave  me  a  written  declaration  to  that  effect. 

There  is  some  question  of  Taiydha  and  Terabiu 
Arabfl^  through  whose  territories  we  have  to  pass 
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before  gettiDg  into  that  of  our  friends  the  Tovraras. 

Abu  Niibut  tells  me  that  he  will  cxplaiu  all  to  me 
when  he  gets  away  from  this  place.  He  has  been 
away  making  pnrchaaee  for  the  return  journey ;  but 
to-morrow  we  do  nut  .start.  1  cauiiut  make  my 
observations  here  in  less  time  than  the  whole  of  to- 
morrow. Indeed  I  ought  to  remain  another  day, 
but  1  shall  luauage  not  to  do  so.  We  have  three 
soldiers  picketed  by  our  teuts  I  In  the  evening  I 
watched  the  tide,  and  found  it  at  its  highest  at  9. 15 
P.M.,  as  it  seemed  to  me.  It  was  about  the  same 
hour  that  the  moou  ro.se.  It  was  a  lovely  night,  as 
still  and  calm  as  a  lake,  and  the  glass  is  rising,  so 
that  it  promises  to  be  fair. 

February  6. — Before  4  a.m.  I  was  up  and  out  on 
the  beach  to  observe  the  tide.  I  was  quite  alone, 
nobody  being  about,  but  I  could  see  the  soldiers 
squatting  round  their  lire.  Of  course  they  saw  me, 
but  took  no  notice.  I  stayed  by  the  sea  till  four 
o'clock,  when  it  seemed  to  me  tbat  the  tide  began 
to  turn.  It  was  low  water  when  I  went  out  on  the 
beach,  and,  as  is  always  the  case,  there  is  an  inter- 
val, more  or  less  long,  when  the  water  neither  rises 
nor  falls.  The  distance  between  high  and  low  water- 
marks is  only  six  yards,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tide,  as  far  as  I  could  estimate  it,  does  not  exceed 
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three  or  four  feet  In  rough  weather,  or  at  Bpring 
tides,  the  beach  is  covered  some  sixteen  yards  more. 
U  was  a  most  exijuisite  morning,  the  sea  more  still, 
if  possible,  than  it  was  when  I  left  it  last  nighty 
with  a  high  moon  overhead  and  Venus  shining 
brightly  close  to  lier.  I  wish  I  had  the  command 
of  language,  wouldn't  I  say  something  fine  \ 

I  returned  to  bed  without  disturbing  Milne, 
though  he  says  that  he  heard  me  either  when 
going  out  or  coming  in ;  but  he  does  not  trouble 
himself  when  not  called  on  to  do  so.  In  this  he  is 
a  perfect  "soklado."  This  morning  he  is  off  at  8 
A.M.  to  visit  the  long-talked-of  Maghara!  We 
have  found  it  at  last.  I  was  dreadfully  afraid  it 
would  turn  out  to  be  all  talk,  and  that  therefore  I 
might  appear  to  have  made  a  wrong  representa- 
tion in  my  letters  to  Sir  Walter  Trevelyan  and 
to  ^Ir.  Poulett  Scrope,  and  others.  But,  thank 
God,  there  the  cave  is,  dose  to  the  head  of  the  sea, 
as  is  stated  in  Exodus.'  It  will  take  him  all  the 
day  to  go  and  return.  I  had  wanted  him  to  help 
me  with  my  observations,  and  to  take  the  time  of 
noon  from  the  sun ;  but  I  must  now  do  the  best 
I  can  by  myself.  The  sim  "  must  be  taken  on 
the  journey,  as  he  carries  the  azimuth  compass 

*  Ssod.  3dv.  I. 
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with  him  for  use.   After  he  was  gone  I  tried  to 

tako  au  observation  with  the  boiling-point  thermo- 
meter, but  could  not  do  it  with  the  Hoyal  Geo- 
giaphieal  Society's  new-fangled  appaiafeos.  It  is 
just  as  it  was  with  iis  in  Abyssinia.  So  I  put  the 
tubes  and  things  aside,  and  boiled  my  thermo- 
meter in  the  water  itself,  as  I  used  to  do  on  both 
occasions  when  I  was  in  Abyssinia.  I  did  it  well 
enough  then,  and  so  I  have  done  it  now !  I  have 
got  a  day  of  comparative  idleness  before  me,  so  I 
think  I  shall  begin  writing  a  letter  to  the  "Times/' 
to  be  sent  from  Suez  as  soon  as  I  arrive  tliere. 

1 1  A.M. — In  the  midst  of  my  work  I  have  left 
off  to  go  down  and  look  at  the  sea  (^in.  It  is 
really  marvellous.  The  calm  is  absolute,  aud  the 
tide  goes  gently  running  down  with  scarcely  any 
movement.  The  beach  shelves  gently  out,  and 
may  bo  seen  for  a  considerable  distance  under  the 
clear  water^every  stone  of  the  shingle  being  dis- 
tinctly visible.  I  imagine  the  tide  can  have  had 
very  little  ellect  on  the  piissage  of  the  Israelites. 
I  had  entered  thU  in  my  diary  as  the  day  of  the 
'  encampment  by  the  Red  Sea,'  and  the  '  Passage' 
as  having  taken  place  this  very  night.  I  think  I 
have  made  a  mistake  in  my  calculation,  and  that 
to-morrow  is  ike  day.   If  I  find  myself  in  error 
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when  I  get  l)ack  to  Englaud,  1  shall  ouly  have  to 
add  the  difference  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Everything  is  so  completely  without  variation  one 
day  from  another,  that  it  is  uever  worth  while 
wasting  twenty-four  hours. 

Poor  Captain  Sciassar  had  very  different  weather. 
It  continued  so  rough  after  we  left  Akaba  and 
started  inland,  that  the  boat  could  not  reach 
the  beach,  and  he  had  to  mim  off  to  his  ship. 
After  tliis  he  went  only  as  far  a.s  the  anchor- 
age behind  Pharaoh's  Island.  Whether  he  re- 
mained there  a  day,  or  continued  his  voyage 
on  the  following  day,  I  cannot  make  out;  but 
X  fancy  he  went  on  in  the  course  of  January 
31.  Anyhow  he  will  not  have  more  than 
reached  Suez  by  this  time  with  my  letters.  I 
have  omitted  to  say,  that  on  the  way  down 
Wady  Ithem  yesterday,  we  passed  on  the  left  side 
a  rock  with  several  round  holes  in  it,  perhaps  a 
foot  in  diameter,  and  as  much  or  more  deep,  with 
still  more  numerous  smaller  holes,  two  or  three 
inches  across.  The  story  is,  that  in  one  of  the 
laiger  holes,  a  Beduin  of  Tor  (Peninsula  of  Pharnn) 
found  a  jar  containing  gold  and  silver,  wliieh  he 
carried  away  with  him ;  and  that  the  smaller  holes 

have  been  made  by  Beduins  of  the  country,  in  the 
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Lope  of  finding  other  treasures !  Milne  aajs  that 
the  holes  are  natnral,  being  caused  by  the  weather- 
iug  and  disintegralioji  of  the  granite ;  aud  I  my- 
self saw  with  him  one  part  of  the  rock  in  which 
the  process  was  going  on  on  a  large  scale. 

2.30  P.M. — I  am  now  occu}>i(jd  with  the  tide, 
as  it  will  soon  be  low  water.  But  there  is  a  little 
wind,  and  the  sea  is  no  longer  so  calm,  though 
still  it  must  be  called  quite  smooth.  Abu  Kabut 
has  got  some  beautiful  fish  caught  here :  some  are 
a  bright  scarlet  and  others  a  beautiful  blue,  and 
both  kinds  are  a  foot  long  aud  more.  There  iU*o 
none  like  them  at  Suez  they  say,  only  in  this— the 
sea  that  the  Beni  Israel  passed  through,  as  they 
are  already  learning  to  say  I   It  will  be  a  Ciise  of 

Haran  "  iu  a  very  short  time.  This  morning,  when 
I  went  out  to  look  at  the  tide,  some  large  crows  and 
a  raven  tlcw  across  my  path  on  the  left  hand,  and 
alighted  on  the  shore  at  my  hght  1   Is  this  lucky  % 

While  I  was  down  on  the  beach  in  the  after- 
noon, a  fellow  with  a  gun  shot  one  of  the  ravens 
on  the  wingy  and  crippled  him.  I  did  not  see  the 
result*  but  I  conclude  that  he  ran  after  his  prey, 
and  killed  the  bird:  more  bhamc  for  him  I  The 
Haz  Bashi  came  in,  aud  was  very  anxious  about 
Milne's  keeping  away  so  long.   I  do  not  know  what 
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arrange  111  out  Abu  Nabut  made  with  liiiii,  but  I 
fbncy,  uay,  I  am  sore,  the  old  vagabond  wanted  me 
to  make  bim  &  present.  He  talked  of  liaving  him- 
self given  him  two  pounds  of  caudles,  and  as  I 
happen  to  have  brought  a  pound  in  my  trunk  in 
case  of  accidentSy  I  got  them  out  and  gave  them  to 
the  oHicer's  little  boy,  a  nice  quiet  little  child,  who 
comes  always  with  Ins  father,  and  who  is  dressed 
up  in  a  Haz  Bashi*8  uniform.  What  the  Muhafiz 
wants  of  me  is,  that  I  should  say  a  word  in  his 
favour  with  the  Kh^divei  which  I  will  willingly  do. 
He  and  his  officers  have  behaved  extremely  well. 
They  have  had  long  talks  about  Closes  and  Pharaoh, 
according  to  the  Koran  version  of  the  story,'  which 
I  mean  to  make  use  of.  When  the  Haz  Bashi  took 
leave  of  me,  he  requested  that  one  of  the  soldiers 
might  be  sent  to  him  immediately  on  Milne's 
return  to  inform  him  of  it 

It  was  not  till  six  o'clock  that  Milne  came  back, 
heartily  tired  witli  a  journey  twice  as  long  as  he 
had  anticipated.  Bis  day,  he  said,  had  been  thrown 
away :  there  was  no  maghai  cu  nothing  in  fact  to 
see.  But  when  I  came  to  inquire  particuhii-s,  1 
found  that  there  is  &  *^  maghara,"  though  he  does 
not  care  to  call  it  one ;  but  he  has  made  a  sketch 

*  DcBurt  of  tliu  Exodus.    Apitciulix  C,  p.  533. 
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of  it,  which  will  be  6iie  of  the  most  effective  in  my 

book  1  He  lias  also  mado  ii  sketch  of  riiaraoh's 
Island,  with  Mount  Sinai "  towering  beyond  it, 
and  appearing  as  if  it  stood  directly  above  it, 
whereas  it  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sea  I  But 
what  is  more  important  by  far  is,  that  he  has  seen 
a  salt  maish  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  over  which 
the  sea  sometimes  runs,  with  pussarje  of  dry  land 
between  the  two.  Here  it  is  that  the  Israelites 
passed  I '  I  must  go  and  see  this  to-morrow. 
This  will  make  us  a  day  longer  perhaps ;  but  this 
I  must  not  care  for.  I  may,  in  spite  of  myself  as 
it  were,  be  placed,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  the 
moon,  on  the  very  spot  from  which  the  Passage  of 
the  Israelites  through  the  lied  Sea  took  place  I  I 
feel  that  I  am  not  my  own  master  in  all  this.  I 
plan  one  thing,  and  circumstances  happen  to  alter 
my  plans.    "  Man  proposes,  and  God  disposes." 

February  7. — ^Truly  I  may  say  this.  The  wind 
got  up  so  much  yesterday  evening  that  it  was 
quite  useless  to  think  of  going  out  to  observe  the 
tide,  as  it  depends  so  greatly  on  the  wind  that  all 
results  aie  c^uiie  arbitrary.  Tn  ordinary  times  the 
difference  between  high  and  low  water  on  the 
beach  is  only  about  six  yards,  and  the  rise  and 

'  Exod.  xiv.  I,  21, 22. 
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fall  four  feet.  I  turned  in  last  night  before  nine 
o'clock,  and  soon  fell  fast  asleep;  but  about 
II  P.M.  I  was  awakened  by  the  wind  knocking 
the  side  of  my  tent  against  my  bed,  so  I  got  up, 
struck  a  light,  and  moved  mj  bed.  I  looked 
out,  but  could  see  nothing,  it  being  yeiy  dark, 
and  the  wind  blowing  fearfully.  I  returned  to 
bed,  but  in  about  half  an  hour,  before  I  could 
get  to  sleep,  Milne  called  out,  "  Look  out.  Doctor, 
my  side  of  the  tent  has  come  down  on  me,  and  the 
whole  will  fail  on  you  if  you  don't  take  care." 
On  this  I  at  once  got  up  and  dressed  myself  as 
well  as  I  could  iu  the  dark,  putting  on  everything 
in  order  to  be  ready  for  a  rush.  The  tent  still  kept 
up,  and  as  soon  as  I  was  dressed  I  went  out,  and 
called  Abu  Nabut.  He  roused  all  his  people,  and 
they  soon  came  to  the  rescue.  The  storm  was  now 
worse  than  ever,  and  had  they  not  brought 
immediate  assistance,  the  tent  would  surely  have 
gone  over.  As  it  was,  they  lashed  the  centre  pole 
with  a  thick  rope  to  a  date  tree  dose  by,  both  at 
the  top  and  in  the  middle,  and  strengthened  the 
tent  ropes  by  tying  them  all  together.  They  did 
their  work  very  cleverly,  as  we  could  see  in  the 
morning. 

When  the  tent  was  righted,  a  lantern  was 
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brought  into  it,  and  by  this  light  we  packed 
up  all  our  thiugs  as  quickly  as  we  could.  Abu 
Nabut  talked  of  taking  down  the  tent  altogether, 
but  by  means  of  ropes  und  extra  cords  we  managed 
to  keep  it  up  in  its  pUice,  bo  tliat  after  a  while  we 
were  able  to  return  into  it  and  lie  down. 

But  in  the  meanwhile  what  a  scene  of  confusion 
aud  horror — really  horror  it  was.  The  wind  blew 
most  terrifically,  and  drove  the  sand  with  such  vio- 
lence that  we  were  literally  smothered  with  it :  and 
it  cut  so  too  I  A  curious  fact  was  noticed,  namely, 
that  the  intensity  diminished  the  higher  it  was 
above  the  ground.  When  we  were  stooping  to  our 
portmanteaus  it  more  than  lialf  blinded  us,  besides 
nctually  bruising  the  skin ;  but  when  we  stood  up 
it  was  our  legs  that  suffered  instead  of  our  faces. 

The  sea  was  perfectly  wild,  coming  up  far  above 
the  ordinary  limits.  When  I  first  went  out  to 
call  Abu  Nabut  I  witnessed  a  singular  siorlit. 
The  wind  iviis  blowing  from  the  aoulhf  or  south- 
west^ which  naturaUy  heaped  the  waters  vp  in 
our  direction,  so  that  they  ran  up  the  bea<^y  and 
filling  the  hollow  ground  behind ,  lejt  a  tongue 
of  dry  land  between  the  two.  This,  as  the 
storm  increased,  and  the  waters  also  rose,  was 
soon  covered ;  but  when  1  first  saw  it  the  water 
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\m9  on  both  sides  of  the  land!  How  forcibly 
then  and  wonderfully  did  this  portray  and  confirm 
the  Bible  narrative  (Ezod.  ziv.). 

I  had  been  telling  Abu  Nabut  last  night  about " 
this  being  the  anniversary  of  the  passage  of  the 
Israelites,  and  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  ;  and 
the  first  thing  he  did  when  he  came  to  me  was  to 
remind  me  of. what  I  had  said;  and  he  has  siuce 
constantly  spoken  of  this  as  "  Pharaoh's  night.**  I 
believe  he  thinks  me  something  wonderful,  and  as 
knowing  things  that  no  one  else  does.  The  efl'ect  of 
the  dry  sand  and  wind  was  such  that  my  mouth 
and  throat  were  quite  parched,  and  I  had  to  ask 
for  some  water  to  drink.  Milne  quite  indepen- 
dently of  me  did  the  same.  While  they  were 
getting  our  tent  in  order,  we  went  and  sat  down 
in  the  other  tent  in  the  dark.  Through  all  the 
strain  put  on  it,  our  good  tent  did  not  give 
way  anywhere  ;  but  that  of  Abu  Nabut  was,  how- 
ever, much  torn  in  more  thiin  one  place. 

Such  a  night  I  think  I  never  ezp^enced  in  my 
life.  As  the  day  approached  the  storm  abated  some- 
what, but  it  wjis  still  raging  when  1  rose  at  seven 
o'clock,  I  felt  myself  quite  unwell  and  unnerved, 
and  on  Abu  Nabut*s  coming  to  me  for  instructions  as 
to  what  was  to  be  done,  saying,  that  if  wc  remained 
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at  Akaba,  the  tents  must  be  moved  iuto  some 
sheltered  place,  I  told  him  that  he  might  pack  up 
and  be  off  at  once,  as  I  did  not  intend  to  remain  a 
moment  longer.  Nothing  could  be  observed  in 
such  weather,  and  therefore  1  had  no  object  iu  re- 
maining; besides,  I  had  to  consid^  Milne,  who 
wanted  to  be  back  in  England  by  a  certain  time. 
Nabut  was  ouly  too  glad  to  be  oii',  aud  set  to  work 
instantly  to  strike  the  tents. 

Now  came  the  leave-taking.  The  old  man 
who  has  accompanied  Milne  on  his  excursions 
wanted  to  be  paid,  as  was  only  right;  but 
Abu  Nabut  had  left  me  without  money,  so  I 
emptied  my  purse,  containing  some  five  shillings, 
into  the  comer  of  the  old  fellow's  cloak.  He 
was  not  satisfied,  but  had  to  be,  for  I  could  give 
him  no  more.  TJieu  came  Slieikh  Moliammed, 
who  begged  me,  when  I  saw  the  Kh^ive — ^Effen- 
dina — to  say  that  he  kissed  his  feet,  aud  had  only 
been  too  happy  to  obey  his  comniaiids  in  attending 
to  me.  For  Uis  Highness's  soke  he  had  allowed 
the  Tow^a  with  their  camels  to  come  into  his 
country  ;  only,  iu  future,  he  would  suggest  in  the 
most  delicate  way  in  the  world  that  the  Tow4ra 
should  briug  strang(  i-s  to  Akaba  only,  and  that 
from  thence  the  Aluwm  should  have  the  supply  of 
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these  amiuble  creatures.  Tliis  Ijitter  part  was  in- 
tended for  the  British  Consul,  to  whom  lie  sent  his 
salftms.  As  for  mo»  he  said  he  was  delighted  to 
have  kuown  mc,  and  to  have  been  gf  use  to  me  in 
discovering  "  Mount  Sinai."  And  so,  after  shak- 
ing hands  all  round,  and  wishiug  me  all  kinds  of 
good  fortune,  Sheikh  M<jliammed,  with  all  his 
"  tag-rag  and  bob-tail/'  rode  away  up  the  moun- 
tains. It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Muhafiz.  He 
was  profuse  in  liis  eoniplinients,  as  I  was  in  mine, 
of  course ;  and  the  end  of  it  was,  that  he  asked  me- 
to  give  him  a  silver  watch  as  a  remembrance  of 
mc,  and  said  that  if  I  put  it  iu  the  hands  of  the 
Consul,  it  would  reach  him  in  safety  1  I  assured 
him  tliat,  "  I  wished  he  might  get  it ;  '*  and  so  we 
parted  on  the  most  friendly  terms.  There  was 
then  a  long  kaldm  with  Abu  Nabut,  to  the  effect 
that,  as  I  imagine,  I  was  handed  over  into  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  Sheikh  of  the  Tow^-a,  who  is  to 
convey  me  to  Suez  and  Cairo. 

Akaba  might  be  made  a  large  city — was  one,  in 
fact,  iu  former  times.  Like  Adulis,  it  is  at  the 
mouth  of  a  large  watercourse,  so  that  it  has 
water  all  the  year  round  ;  and  its  numerous  dale- 
trees  show  how  luxuriant  vegetation  of  almost 
every  kind  might  be  made  here.    With  water, ' 
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anything  m«iy  be  done  in  these  countries.  I  shall 
suggest  this  to  the  Kh(kiiye.  Why,  too,  should 
not  the  Port  of  Akaba  be  utilised,  as  in  the  time  of 
Solomon  ?  * 

At  length,  at  9.20  a.m.,  we  were  oil'  ou  our  way 
Lome.  But  before  starting  Abu  Nabut  showed  me 
that  he  deserved  his  nickname  (*  the  Man  with  a 
Stick')  by  giving  one  of  our  Beduius  a  good 
thrashing,  though  they  soon  made  it  up.  It 
was  now  a  fine  morning,  though  the  sea  was 
still  remaining  very  high.  There  was  no  saying 
anything  about  the  tide.  I  could  see  that  the  water 
had  been  more  than  ten  yards  above  high  water- 
mark, and  yet  it  hardly  seems  to  be  quite  high 
water  even  now. 

On  leaving  Akaba  we  went  along  round  the  head 
of  the  Gulf,  under  some  sand  banks  thrown  up  by 
the  sea.  Date  palms  and  other  vegetation  covered 
the  Arabah  to  some  distance  inland.  By  and  by 
we  came  to  the  commencement  of  a  suit  marsh 
which  extends  some  way  up  the  Arabah.  We  first 
]iussed  below  a  pool  of  salt  water  some  thirty  or 
forty  yards  from  the  sea;  and  then  anotlier  larger, 
which  Milne  saw  yesterday,  and  which  therefore 

*  I  Kings  ix.  26.  Suu  Captain  Burton's  fortbcoming  work,  The 
Guld  mues  of  Vidian." 
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was  not  caused  hj  last  night^s  Btorm;  then  we 
passed  a  third,  larger  still,  and  nearer.  They  all 
seem  00  a  somewhat  higher  level  than  the  sea,  and 

to  have  formed  by  the  water  being  washed  over  by 
wind  and  tide.  But  presently  we  came  to  a  little 
stream  running  across  our  path  from  the  sea  where 
the  ground  was  lower.  It  now  tlireatcued  to  rain  ;  so 
1  thougbt  of  wrapping  myself  up,  and  asked  for  my 
railway  rug;  but  it  was  missing.  It  was  evidently 
stolen  last  niglit  by  one  of  the  Beduins  during  the 
confusion. 

As  we  approached  the  western  side  of  the  head  of 

the  Gulf  wo  had  on  our  right  band  a  flat  waste  of  salt 

o 

marsh,  pools  of  which  were  almost  in  our  path,  the 
sand  being  so  rotten  that  a  stick  could  easily  be  thrust 
a  yard  down.  The  rains  from  the  niounlaiii.s  run 
into  this  marsh,  and  thence  find  their  way  into  the 
sea.  I  doubt  not  that  the  whole  of  this  marsh  for- 
merly formed  part  of  the  sea,  which  consequently 
must  have  extended  further  to  the  north,  and  the 
road  on  which  we  went  may  then  have  formed  a 
shallow  or  reef.  All  this  may  possibly  ullect  the 
passage  of  the  Israelites.  There  was  a  salt  efflor- 
escence on  the  ground  here  and  there  a  little  way 
from  us. 

At  II  A.M.  we  reached  the  western  side  of  the 
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8ea»  and  b^^an  ascending  the  mountains.  We 
appear  not  to  have  gone  up  any  rogular  wady  ;  bat 

rather  to  Lave  crossed  the  beds  <>f  several,  ruuuiiig 
south,  our  course  being  somewhat  about  north- 
west 

At  11.45  ^^'6  came  to  AVady  el  Mahaserat, 
marked  in  the  map  as  Wadj  el  Musry.  The  map 
appears  to  be  altogether  wrong.  Up  this  wady 
we  asceuded  vvest-nurth-west  or  so,  till  noun.  It 
now  began  to  rain;  but  we  went  on  till  12.45, 
when  we  stopped  to  take  luncheon. 

From  Mr.  Milne's  descriptiuu  of  his  visit  on  the 
6th  inst  to  the  Magbara,  or  Cave  opposite  Jesiiat 
Fir^6n,  and  from  what  he  there  saw,  en  passant, 
of  the  limestone  formations  at  the  mouth  of  this 
wady,  coupled  with  the  fiact  of  our  now  finding 
here  several  large  cavernous  openings,  he  has,  you 
will  sec,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  existence 
of  ''Caved"  (Magbaras)  opposite  Jesirat  Fir'6u  is 
most  probable.   Mr.  Milne  says : — 

"Feb.  6th. — Close  to  Kas  el  Musry  [Mahaserat], 
and  ()[)posite  Jesirat  Fii*'6n,  wg  get  headlaudfl  of 
bard  stone  projecting,  and  forming  small  caves. 
For  the  most  part  this  is  a  bluish  grey  granitic 
rock,  but  there  is  also  a  reddish  coarse-grained 
granite,  the  mica  being  in  plates  the  size  of  a  half- 
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crown.  Between  those  two  places  there  is  an  ex- 
posure of  a  whitish  limestone,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  iu  length.  In  parts  this  is  quite  white,  but 
the  bulk  of  it  is  of  a  yellowish  tinge.  As  it  neais 
the  granite  rocks  of  Jesirat  Fir*6n  it  slopes  up- 
wards, as  if  foiiuiug  a  flank  to  them.  These  arc 
very  noticeable  from  their  tilted  position  and  their 
bright  pink  colour.  The  exposed  limestone  in  one 
place  may  be  at  least  600  feet  liigb,  forming  with 
its  cliff  and  tains  an  imposing  object.  It  varies 
considerably  in  texture,  being  in  places  compact 
and  bard,  and  in  others  apparently  earthy  :  these 
latter  haying  intercalated  with  them  several  hard 
bands  two  or  three  feet  thick.  Part  of  it  contains 
irregularly  disseminated  light  yellowish  flints. 

"  There  was  no  cave  seen  in  this  limestone  on 
the  very  cursory  examination  I  could  give  it, 
simply  passing  by  at  a  distance  probably  of  a 
quarter  to  half  a  mile ;  biit  their  existence  is  not 
improbable,  from  the  fact  that  when  on  our  journey 
from  Akaba  to  Suez,  we  came  to  the  continuation 
of  the  same  rock,  and  saw  in  it,  on  the  face  of  the 
diff,  several  large  cavernous  openings.  From  their 
height  above  we  could  not  rcacli  tlicm,  and  the 
whole  was  so  shut  in  by  other  rocks  that  the  por- 
tion visible  was  very  limited. 
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**  Tlie  chief  motive  for  my  not  pajiog  this  lime- 
stone pnrticular  attention  was,  that  I  was  on  my 
way  to  a  spot  which  the  people  at  Akaba  dciscribed 
as  a  Maghara,  or  caye,  but  which  in  £ict  (if  my 
guides  took  me  to  the  right  place),  is  nothing  more 
than  a  niche  formed  by  two  overhangiug  grauitic 
rocks  opposite  Jesirat  Fir'6n,  which,  in  our  accepta- 
tion of  the  word  '  cave/  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
such.  Al)out  teu  jiuds  distant  from  it  is  a  notice- 
able outlier,  also  grauitic,  in  appearance  resembling 
one  of  the  outstanding  'needles'  so  common  on 
the  English  coast. 

February  7. — ^After  leaving  the  Gulf  of  Akaba 
the  road  slopes  upwards,  amongst  mounds  of  debris, 
right  and  left,  and  under  your  ft  ut  you  notice 
fragments  of  granitic  rocks,  and  also  of  limestone, 
indicative  of  what  is  to  be  found  above.  After 
about  two  lioui^s  travelling  betwecii  iiuu  li  decom- 
posed granitic  rocks,  we  came  on  the  limestone  at 
about  1000  feet  elevation,  and  after  continuing  a 
short  distance  up  the  valley,  with  the  limestone  on 
our  left,  and  granitic  rocks  on  the  right,  the  road 
turns  suddenly  to  the  left  between  high  cliffs  of 
limestone,  where  we  encamped.  In  the  right  hand 
cliff  (north)  were  the  caves,  already  mentioned  on 
the  6th  instant  This  limestone  has  all  the  appear- 
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ances  and  physical  qualities  of  the  chalk  of  the 

South  of  Eiiglaiul,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  fact 
that  it  contaius  bauds  of  fiint  stone  and  not  of 
flints.  The  thickness  of  these  bands  and  their  dis- 
tance apart  vary,  but  they  may  be  taken  as  averag- 
ing four  inches  in  thickness,  and  four  feet  apart. 
The  strike  of  this  limestone  would  indicate  that  it 
ia  continued  down  towards  the  limestone  or  chalk 
seen  by  Ras  el  Musry,  lithologicuily  the  two  being 
almost  identical.** 

Assuming  this,  and  that  Wady  el  lifahaserat 
(Musry  ?)  runs  down  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
then  this  wady  is  Pi-ha-hiroth — the  **  Entrance  to 
the  Caverns  ** — and  no  doubt  other  caverns  will  be 
found  along  the  course  of  the  wady/  [Fcbruaiy 
14,  1874.    Charles  £eke.j 

We  were  not  yet  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
but  we  had  a  magui£ceut  view  of  the  head  of  the 

^  Exodus  liv.  I.  On  Dr.  Uukc's  writing  to  Mr.  Milne  (Slaj  7, 
1874),  asking  liim  wbetber  other  caves  ought  not  to  be  inserted  in 
bis  dbrawing,  be  replied  : — "  The  rest  of  tbe  In*]*  s  in  that  chalk  clifT 
were  too  small  to  be  callt-d  cave;',  and  ilicu-iore  liad  Ix  ttcr  )m 
omitled.  But  observe  that  a]<iii^'  llic  line  of  junction  of  tlie  chalk 
uud  grauite,  which  Mill  be  up  that  Wudy  Musrt/,  there  U  every 
likelihood  of  there  being  more  caves.  The  chalk  rock  being  con- 
torted, as  seen  in  the  drawing,  and  wnter,  &c.,  percolating  through 
tbe  contortions  and  breaka},'es,  is  more  likely  to  pnxluce  caves  there 
limn  el.*e\vhere  in  the  111,1-5.  This  can  l>e  dilated  on.  N.B. — 
That  chalk  m  uut  e(^uivuieut  tu  uiir  chulk  iu  age,  but  uuly  so 
lithologically. 
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Golf  of  Akaba»  with  "  Mount  Sinai  "  beyond — ^its 
BTimmit  being  hidden  by  clouds.  Here  we  may 
well  suppose  Pharaoh  to  have  seen  the  Israelites 
encamped  by  the  sea,  as  we  lead  in  Exodus  ziv. 
9,  10  : — "But  the  Egy|>tians  2)ursucd  after  them, 
all  the  horses  and  chariots  of  Pharaoh,  and  all 
his  horsemen,  and  his  army,  and  overtook  them 
encamping  by  the  sea,  beside  I*i-ba-liirotb,  before 
Baal-Zephon.  And  when  Pharaoh  drew  nigh,  the 
children  of  Israel  lifted  up  their  eyes,  and,  behold, 
the  Eg}^ptian8  marched  aftLr  them.'* 

This  is  an  excellent  carriage  road  all  the  waj. 
At  1. 15  PJf.  we  started  again,  and  in  less  than  half 
au  hour  crossed  iuto  Wady-cl-Satkh,  np  which  we 
went  northwards  crossing  into  another  wady, 
which  they  still  said  was  Wady  el-Satkh.  As  we 
were  now  near  the  top  of  the  pass,  and  they  say 
there  is  no  place  to  stop  for  some  four  hours  more, 
we  encamped  here  at  2.30  p.m. — ^a  very  short  day 
— iu  the  Wady  el-Satkh,  about  half  an  liour  they 
say  below  the  Bas-el-Satkh,  or  Nagb.  The  road 
was  a  good  deal  improved  by  Abbas  Pasha  when 
his  uiothcu  went  to  Mecca,  and  the  present  Pasha 
has  also  been  at  work  upon  it. 

Dr.  Robinson  gives  the  following  description  of 
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this  part  of  his  route  from  Akaba  to  Jenisalem  — 
April  $t/i,  1858. — Having  at  last  made  all  our 
anangementSy  we  left  the  castle  of  'Akabah  at  a 
quarter-past  one  o'clock  p.m.  .  .  .  Our  course  lay 
along  the  head  of  the  gulf  on  the  Haj  road  by 
which  we  had  come  yesterday.  At  240  we  reached 
the  foot  of  the  western  ascent,  where  the  hills  of  oon« 
glomerate,  which  we  had  passed  yesterday  further 
south,  sink  down  into  a  steep  slope  of  gravel, 
extending  far  to  the  north.  This  we  ascended 
about  W.N.W.,  and  at  3.25  crossed  the  shallow 
Wady  Khurmet  el-Juif,  which  runs  down  towards 
the  right  ;  and  then  came  among  low  hills  of 
crumbled  granite.  Beyond  these  there  is  again  an 
open  gravel  slope  in  some  parts,  before  reaching 
the  higher  granite  cliffs.  At  four  o'clock  we 
encamped  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  in  a  narrow 
branch  of  the  same  water-course,  called  Wady  edh- 
Dhaiyikah.  From  this  elevated  spot  we  had  a 
commanding  view  out  over  the  gulf^  the  plain  of 
el- Arabah,  and  the  mountains  beyond. 

"The  castle  bore  from  this  point  S.E.  by  E. 
Behind  it  rose  the  high  mountain  el-Ashhab ;  and 
back  of  this,  out  of  sight,  is  el-Hismeh,  a  sandy 

*  "Biblical  R«seftTchei  in  PalMtine,"  Ac,  vol.  i.  ppw  175-175. 
London.  1867. 
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tract,  sunoiinded  by  mountains.   But  no  one  of 

our  guides  knew  this  latter  name  as  a  general 
appellation  for  these  mountaina.  At  the  south 
end  of  the  Ashhab»  the  small  Wady  Mteit  comes 
down  to  the  sea,  having  in  it  the  ruin  Kusr  el- 
Bedawy,  bearing  from  here  &  40"^  £.  More  to  the 
sondi  the  hills  along  the  eastern  coast  are  lower, 
having  the  appearance  of  table  laud ;  while  further 
back  are  high  mountains,  and  among  them  the 
long  ridge  en-Nukeirah.  These  extend  £ir  to  the 
south,  and  there  take  the  place  of  the  lower  hills 
along  the  coast.  North  of  the  castle  the  large 
Wady  el-Ithm  comes  down  steeply  from  the  north- 
east through  the  mountains,  forming  the  main 
passage  from  'Akabah  to  the  eastern  desert  By 
this  way  doubtless  the  Israelites  ascended  from 
the  Ked  Sea  in  order  to  *  compass  Edom,'  and  pass 
on  to  Moab  and  the  Jordan.  Wady  el-Ithm  now 
bore  E.  S.,  while  a  mountain  frtrther  north, 
called  Jebel  el-Ithm  bore  E.  i "  N.  Then  a  smaller 
wady  comes  down  named  es-Sidr.  To  the  north- 
ward of  this  was  Jebel  esh-Sha'feh,  N.  70*"  E. ;  and 
still  further  north  our  guides  professed  to  point  out 
Jebel  esh-ShedLh  by  Wady  GhHrt&ndeL  On  this 
point,  however,  we  had  doubts. 

"Friday,  April  6. — The  bright  morning  pre- 
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sentcd  a  beautiful  view  of  the  sea,  shut  iu  amoog 
mountoios  like  a  lake  in  Switzerland.  Tke  eastern 
mouDtaiiis  too  glittered  in  the  sun ;  fine,  lofty, 
jagged  peaks,  much  higher  thau  those  we  were  to 
climb.  We  set  off  at  six  o'clock,  ascending  W.N.W. 
We  soon  reached  the  granite  hills,  and  entering 
among  them  over  a  low  ridge,  descended  a  little  to 
the  small  Wady  er-£izkah  at  6.25.  It  Hows  to  the 
left  into  the  Muaiy,  within  sight  a  little  below. 
Passing  another  slight  ridge,  we  reached  Wady  el- 
Musry  at  a  quarter  to  seven  o'clock.  Tins  is  a  large 
wady  coming  down  firom  the  north  obliquely  along 
the  slope  of  the  mountain,  and  running  down  by 
itself  to  the  sea,  wliich  it  was  said  to  enter  just 
north  of  lUs  el-Musry.  Our  route  now  lay  up 
along  this  valley,  winding  considerably,  but  on  a 
general  course  about  north-west.  The  ridge  upon 
the  left  was  of  yellow  sandstone,  resting  on  granite^ 
while  on  the  right  was  granite  and  porphyry.  The 
scenery  around  was  wild,  desolate  and  gloomy; 
though  less  grand  than  wo  had  seen  already.  At 
seyen  o'clock  limestone  appeared  on  the  left ;  and 
we  turned  short  from  the  Musry  towards  the  left, 
into  a  narrow  chasm  between  walls  of  chalk  with 
layers  of  flint  Ten  minutes  now  brought  us  to 
the  foot  of  the  steep  and  diiiicult  ascent ;  so  that 
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til  is  last  ravine  might  well  be  termed  the  gate  of 
the  pass.  The  ascent  is  called  simply  en-Nilkb,  or 
el- Arkttb,  both  signifying  *  the  pass'  np  a  moun- 
tain ;  and  our  guides  knew  no  other  name.  The 
road  rises  by  zigzags  along  the  projecting  point  of 
a  steep  ridge,  between  two  deep  lavines.  It  is  in 
part  ai'titicial ;  and  in  some  places  the  thin  layer  of 
sandstone  has  been  cut  awaj  twen^  or  thirty  feet 
in  width  down  to  the  limestone  rock.  Portions  of 
this  work  have  probably  been  done  at  the  expense 
of  pious  Mussulmans  to  facilitate  the  passage  of 
the  Haj.  Two  Arabic  inscriptions  on  the  rock, 
one  of  them  at  the  top  of  the  ascent,  apparently 
record  the  author  of  the  work.  Near  the  top  is 
something  like  a  modem  improvement,  a  new 
road  having  been  cut  lower  down  on  the  side  of  the 
ridge,  rising  by  a  more  gradual  ascent.  The  whole 
road  is  said  by  Makrizi  to  have  been  first  made 
by  Ibn  Ahmed  Ibn  Tuli!Ui,  Bultan  of  Egypt  in 

A.D.  868-84. 

"  We  reached  the  top  of  the  steep  ascent  at 
eight  o'clock ;  but  continued  to  rise  gradually  for 
half  an  hour  longer,  when  we  came  to  RAs  en- 
KCikb,  the  proper  '  Head  of  the  Pass.'  Here  how- 
ever we  had  inmiediately  to  descend  again  by  a 
short  but  steep  declivity,  and  cross  the  head  of 
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Wady  el-Eureikireh  running  off  sontli  to  Wady 
T&ba',  of  wliich  it  would  suem  to  be  a  main  branch. 
ABcending  again  along  a  ridge  at  the  head  of  this 
▼alley,  still  on  a  course  W.N.W.,  we  had  on  our 
right  a  deep  ravine  called  AVady  er-Ridd4deb,  run- 
ning eastward,  a  tiibntaiy  of  the  Musry.  At  nine 
o'clock  we  finally  reached  the  top  of  the  whole 
ascent,  and  found  ourselves  on  the  high  level  of 
the  desert  above.  During  the  whole  way  we  had 
many  commanding  views  of  the  gulf  and  of  el- 
'Arabah;  which  latter^  as  seen  from  this  distance, 
seemed  covered  in  parts  with  a  Inzuriant  vegeta- 
tion. But  we  had  viewed  it  too  closely  to  be  thus 
deceived.  The  point  where  we  now  were  afforded 
the  last  and  one  of  the  finest  of  these  views.  The 
caatle  of  'Akabah  still  bore  S.E.  by  E.,  and  the  mouth 
of  Wady  el-Ithm  E.  by  S.  At  9.25  we  came  to 
the  fork  of  the  roads,  called  MufAriket-Turk,  where 
the  Haj  route  keeps  straight  forward,  while  the 
road  to  Gaza  turns  more  to  the  right*' 

The  Marquis  Arconati  describes  fully  Has  Qtireieh, 
and  Jeziret  el  Qtureieh.^  But  he  says  little  of  Akaba, 
except  about  the  castle  and  its  illegible  inscrip- 
tions.'  Of  the  Wady  Arabah,  in  which  he  spent 

*  8ae  Diuio  in  Ambia  F^treii  (1865)  di  ViMonte  Qianiniartino 
Arconati,  Borne,  1872,  p.  271.  '  Ibid.  pp.  37S-84. 
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some  days,  m  route  to  Petra,  lie  gives  some  in- 
teresting particulars.* 

February  S.^Last  night  Abu  Nabut  gave  ns 
some  Yemen  dates  for  dessert.  He  said  he  could 
not  produce  them  before,  or  the  Beduins  would 
have  devoured  them  all.  He  complained  most 
bitterly  of  their  voracity.  They  have  eaten  him 
up  two  wliole  loaves  of  sugar,  and  the  poor  man  is 
in  a  most  indignant  frame  of  mind  about  it.  It 
rained  hard  during  the  night,  and  I  daresay  there 
was  a  coil ti nuance  of  bad  weather  down  below,  so 
that  we  did  well  to  return.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  had  one  single  fine  day  since  we  left  the 
*  Erin '  and  commenced  our  inland  journey. 

We  started  at  8  A.M.,  turning  off  from  the  main 
valley  up  a  siding,  and  in  about  two  hundred  yards 
came  to  a  bridge  over  a  deep  ravine,  al>ove  which 
the  road  ascended  the  side  of  the  mountain,  just 
like  the  roads  up  the  pssses  over  the  Alps.  The 
road  has  been  worked  on  like  them,  and  is  a  very 
pretty  piece  of  engineering.  I  imagined  it  to  have 
been  constructed  by  the  present  Pasha ;  but  I  under- 
stand that  the  whole  is  the  work  of  Abbas  Pasha, 
Here  I  was  told  by  Abu  Nabut  that  it  would  be 

*  See  Diario  in  AraV)i;i  Pftrca  ( 1S65)  di  Vi.sconte  Giatomartiuo 
Arcunati,  Rome,  1872,  pp.  294,  2y6,  297,  300,  302,  303. 
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imposaible  for  me  to  make  the  ascent  in  the  iaiih- 
terawdn,  so  while  oar  people  were  loading  I  walked 
on  for  some  twenty  minutes,  when  I  sat  down  to 
rest  When  the  camels  came  up  I  moimted  the 
one  Milne  usually  rides,  he  preferring  to  walk  a 
little,  and  on  I  rode,  at  first  slowly  for  nearly 
an  hour,  when  I  came  to  a  magmficent  view  of 
"Mount  Sinai"  (Jebcl  Bdgliir),  and  the  head  of 
the  Gulf.  On  the  road  were  stones  inscribed  with 
the  fdtha,  which  I  suppose  served  as  milestones. 

The  road  now  became  more  level,  and  I  rode  on 
briskly  till  9.50,  when  I  came  to  the  summit  of 
the  pass  called  Ras  el  Satkh.  At  this  point  the 
pilgrims  from  Cairo  say  tlie  fdtha  (prayer)  towards 
my  Mount  Sinai,  which  is  plainly  visible,  and  they 
set  up  stones  one  npon  another  as  memorials.  The 
mountain  is  here  nearly  east — 94*  5'  by  azimuth 
compass.  The  elevation  is  about  2000  feet  I  rested 
here  awhile  for  the  others  to  come  up,  and  at  half- 
past  ten  I  got  into  my  takJUerawdn,  and  proceeded 
over  an  immense  gravelly,  which  soon  became 
sandy  plain,  in  a  direction  a  little  to  the  north  of 
west.  It  was  almost  perfectly  barren.  At  twelve 
o'clock  we  stopped  to  lunch,  when  I  set  my  watch 
by  the  sun,  aiid  I  found  it  nearly  quite  right. 

At  1 2.40  we  went  on  again  over  the  same  dreary 
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plain.  Tims  far  we  wete  told  it  was  all  called 
el  Satkh,  meaoiiig  "the  roof,"  bat  now  it  is  the 

Tih — always  the  same  dreary  waste,  with  patches 
here  and  there  of  a  little  yerdore.  They  call  these 
I)utche8»  wadieSy  with  names  which  I  did  not  care 
to  record ;  but  I  could  see  little  differeiice  in  the 
level  On  the  road  we  rose  somewhat  at  firsts  but 
afterwards  the  elevation  fell  again.  All  the  way 
the  sanely  surface  of  the  rock  was  marked  with 
parallel  camel  tracks^  being  those  of  the  Hadj  I  At 
2.45  we  went  more  to  the  north-west,  still  over 
the  plain,  but  its  extent  being  limited  by  low  hills. 
This,  we  were  informed^  was  Wady  Imshaah,  form- 
ing part  of  the  Tih,  and  so  we  went  on,  till  four 
P.M.,  when  we  stopped  for  the  night. 

I  was  very  thankful  to  do  so,  for  I  was  so  cold 
I  hardly  knew  what  to  do.  I  actually  lost  the 
use  of  my  hands,  in  spite  of  my  having  had  silk 
gloves  on,  and  having  kept  them  covered  up  as 
well  as  I  could  in  the  toAA^erati^  Immediately 
the  tent  was  ready  1  lay  down  and  went  to  sleep, 
which  did  me  good,  but  did  not  make  me  warm. 
I  then  went  into  the  other  tent,  where  there  was 
a  good  tire,  over  which  I  toasted  myself  till  the 
dinner  was  ready.  This,  and  a  fire  I  have  had 
brought  into  my  tent,  have  warmed  me  sufficiently 
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to  enable  me  to  write  up  my  notes  and  this  letter, 

which  1  trust  you  may  be  abje  to  read,  as  luckily 
you  can  often  read  my  writing  when  1  cannot  do 
so  myse]£  I  ahall  now  have  a  cup  of  tea  and  go 
to  bed.    It  will  be  cold  all  the  way  to  Suez  ! 

Febritary  9. — It  was  indeed  cold  during  the 
night  This  morning  the  gronnd  and  our  tent  are 
covered  with  hoar  frost,  aud  the  thermometer  stood 
at  6.30  A.M.,  just  before  sunrise,  at  freezing  point, 
32*.  They  say  that  we  are  in  danger  of  thieves  as 
far  as  Naklil,  aud  so  our  trunks  and  my  writing- 
desk  are  taken  eveiy  night  into  the  pther  tent 
With  the  Hadj  every  year,  goes  a  man  of  Cairo, 
named  Abu  Hulilweh,  who  knows  all  the  places 
where  the/d<^  is  to  be  said,  on  reaching  which  he 
calls  out  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Fdtha,  Jebel  B^hir " 
— "Fdtha,  Wady  e'  Nur,"  and  so  on.  And  then 
all  the  pilgrims  repeat  together  the  first  chapter 
of  the  EorAn,  which  to  them  is  like  our  Lord's 
Prayer."  It  was  a  lovely  morning,  but  as  it  w^aa 
still  very  cold,  I  thought  it  better  to  go  on  walking 
than  to  stand  still.  So  I  went  on  slow-ly  with 
Milne  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter  dawdling  and 
occasionally  standing  still,  but  always  moving  on. 
I  wore  my  Ke/iya  over  my  cap,  and  continued  to 
do  so  the  whole  day,  though  not  on  account  of  the 
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cold,  but  to  keep  off  the  sun  1  It  tamed  out  a 
regular  hot  day,  which  we  enjoyed  after  the  con- 
tinued wet  and  cold  we  have  experienced  hitherto. 
It  is  cold  again  to-night,  and  we  aie  glad  to  have 
a  fire  iu  our  tent. 

About  half-past  eleven  a  Beduin  of  the  tribe  of 
Hdiwi  (plural  H^iwAt)  came  up  to  U8»  and  wanted 
to  know  what  we  were  doing  on  his  ground.  He 
was  a  little  chap,  armed  with  an  old  gun,  though  I 
doubt  if  he  had  any  ammunition  for  it,  but  he  had 
lota  of  pluck.  There  seemed  symptoms  of  a  row, 
and  our  people  took  to  their  swords.  Whereupon 
Abu  Nabut  took  the  matter  upon  himself.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  Heiwi  wanted  to  supply  us  with 
camels.  Abu  Nabut  did  not  deny  his  right  to  do 
this ;  but  said  we  came  from  Akaba  on  business  of 
the  Effcndina  (Khedive),  and  as  there  were  no 
H^iwjit  there,  we  took  Towilras.  That  was  all 
very  well,  he  said,  but  he  wanted  to  supply  us  now. 
"All  right,"  replied  Abu  Nabut;  "have  you  got 
the  camels  here  ? "  No ;  but  I  will  bring  them." 
"  Bring  them  then,"  answered  Abu  Nabut.  "  I  will 
to-morrow  or  next  day."  "  But  we  cannot  wait," 
we  said.  "But  you  must  wait,**  answered  the 
Heiwi.  Then  with  an  air  of  injured  innocence, 
Abu  Nabut  came  to  me  aud  requested  me  to  note 
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down  the  name  of  Suleiman  Salim,  who  wanted 

to  stop  the  Hakim  Bashi  travelling  for  the  Effen- 

dina,  &c,  &c.  This  so  frightened  the  fellow  that 
he  decamped.  We  saw  a  large  nmnber  of  goats 
grazing  on  the  mountain-side  close  by,  and  there- 
fore there  must  be  several  persons  there ;  but  there 
are  no  camels,  and  if  the  H^iwi  is  gone  to  fetch 
them,  we,  in  the  meanwhile,  continue  our  way,  and 
by  to-morrow  shall  be  off  his  ground !  The  tracks 
on  the  road  of  which  I  wrote  yesterday  are  in 
part  caused  by  Abbas  Pasha  having  had  the  stones 
cleared  off  there  when  his  mother  went  to  Mecca. 

• 

What  an  affectionate  son  1  I  faney  he  had  a  little 

game  of  his  own  to  play,  and  made  his  mamma  au 
excuse  so  as  not  to  give  the  Sultan  cause  of  offence. 

In  a  chalk  hill  which  we  crossed  to-day,  he  had 
had  a  cutting  made  to  lower  the  ascent.  On  one 
side  is  a  stone  with  an  Arabic  inscription  in  com- 
memoration of  it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  cutting 
are  a  lot  of  inscriptions,  or  rather  rude  marks,  some 
of  them  very  much  in  the  style  of  the  Sinaitic/* 
or  of  my  "  Jebel-e'-Nfir."  This  chalk  hill  is  called 
Jebel  Mdujar.  On  the  way  ]\Iilne  found  some 
hematite  or  tron  ore.  He  has  given  me  speci- 
mens to  show  to  the  Kh^ive.  I  shall  also  have 
his  drawings  for  the  same  purpose. 
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February  lo. — A  Teiy  fine  morning,  and  nothing 
like  80  cold  as  yesterday.  At  6.45  A.M.  the  ther> 
mometer  stood  at  48°.  The  dress  of  the  Sheikhs  is 
very  picturesque  with  its  three  colourSy  red,  white 
and  black.  On  my  asking  at  what  time  we  should 
arrive  at  Nakhl  to-morrow,  the  Sheikh  said,  we 
could  not  be  there  till  the  day  after.  On  this  I 
blew  up,  complained  of  their  delay  and  constant 
wish  to  stop,  and  I  fiiiished  by  saying,  I  would  not 
pay  for  more  than  five  days— and  even  this  is  one 
day  more  than  I  bargained  for  at  CSairo.  We 
started  at  7.50,  and  had  a  monotonous  sort  of 
morning,  the  day  being  fine  but  not  at  all  warm. 
In  fact  there  was  a  cold  wind  blowing,  which  made 
me  very  chilly  in  the  takhtei^awdn,  and  at  last  just 
at  noon,  I  felt  myself  quite  ilL  The  wind  had 
caught  my  right  arm  and  hand,  though  I  had  three 
coats  on,  and  i  had  au  attack  of  wliat  seemed  like 
venous  congestion.  My  hand  was  blood  red,  with 
very  little  feeling  in  it.  I  could  not  hold  my  style 
to  write.* 

I  got  down  and  walked  for  upwards  of  an  hour, 
at  times  pretty  sharply,  rubbing  my  hand  and 

*  After  the  serious  illness  from  which  Dr.  Beke  bad  so  recently 
recovered,  this  journey  was  altogether  too  arduous  an  undertaking, 
and  bad  he  had  to  perform  the  joum^  entirely  by  land,  it  ia  fcated  he 
would  never  have  veaehed  the Mountaiii  of  Light** 
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beating  it  across  mj  chest  At  length  it  recovered 
its  feeling  and  natural  oolonr,  and  being  now  tired, 

I  got  again  iuto  my  carriage,  and  wrapped  myself, 
especially  my  right  side,  in  Milne's  railway  mg, 
over  which  Abu  Nabut  put  his  thick  cloak,  so  that 
I  felt  quite  warm.  After  I  had  ridden  about  an 
hour,  we  came  to  Wady  Kureis,  where  is  an  im- 
mensely deep  well,  and  by  it  a  tank  which  Abbas 
Pasha  had  had  constructed  for  the  pilgrims.  It  is 
nearly  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  some  sixty 
feet  in  width,  and  perhaps  half  as  deep:  along 
one  side  are  troughs  for  camels.  Before  reaching 
this  we  saw  a  herd  of  camels  of  the  H^iwat  going 
down  the  valley  with  only  one  man.  At  this  wady 
the  territory  of  the  lieiwat  ends,  and  that  of  the 
Teiyiha  begins;  this  continues  to  Kakhi,  where 
commences  that  of  the  Tow^a,  to  whom  our 
people  belong.  The  Sheikh  wanted  to  stop  soon 
after  4  p.m  ,  but  I  insisted  on  his  going  on,  as  I 
positively  declared  I  would  be  at  Kala'at  e*  Nakhl 
to-morrow,  even  if  we  travelled  to  midnight.  So 
we  went  on  till  5.45  p.m.,  the  suu  having  set  some 
time,  when  I  was  induced  to  stop  on  the  promise  that 
we  should  start  very,  very  early  to-morrow  morning 
and  get  to  Nakhl  by  night.  I  preferred  this  to  going 
on  now ;  as,  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst  and 
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we  have  to  go  on  liy  night,  there  will  be  the  castle 

for  u=»  to  put  our  Ia'I-!  up  in,  without  waitinu  for 
the  t^nta  to  be  set  up.  This  eveaing  i  am  all 
lig^t  again,  and  writing  as  nsnaL  MOne  is  dead 
beat,  haviog  walked  the  whole  day.  He  does  not 
much  like  the  camel-riding.  I  had  almost  vowed 
I  wodd  never  monnt  a  camel  again  afier  my 
experience  of  1843  at  Tor.  Bnt  I  did  not  feel  any 
inconvenience  from  my  short  ride  the  day  before 
yesterday.   I  almost  liked  it. 

February  1 1. — ^This  morning  I  was  getting  ont 
of  bed  at  6.15,  when  lla-shioi  came  in  with  water 
for  me  to  wash  :  the  first  time  on  the  joomey  that 
I  have  not  been  np  first — a  great  disgrace,  as  I 
tell  them,  I  tlje  master,  and  the  eldest  !  This 
morning  we  breakiasted  in  the  open  air,  in  order 
that  the  tent  might  be  taken  down  ;  but  they  were 
not  ready  when  I  was,  so  I  and  Milne  walked  on 
at  seven  o'clock.  After  walking  for  aboat  half  an 
hour,  we  saw  a  few  camels  grazing  belonging  to 
the  Terabfn,  of  whom  the  Teiydha  appear  to  be  a 
sub^tribe ;  they  went  on  before  ns,  and  we  some 
time  afterwards  saw  they  had  one  man  with  them. 
By  and  by  we  came  to  a  large  number  of  camels, 
probably  as  many  as  one  hundred,  grazing  on  our 
left    We  did  not  see  any  people  with  them. 
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Onr  road  was  a  vlt}  monotonoiia  one,  like  that  of 

yesterday ;  but  it  was  interesting  to  me,  as  it  gave 
me  an  opportani^— or,  rather,  I  should  aay,  it 
caused  me  to  make  carefiil  obaenratioiiB  of  our 
route,  as  that  on  the  map  which  Mr.  B.  sent 
me  is  altogether  wrong.  I  never  saw  anything  so 
bad.  I  did  not  want  to  be  bothered  with  this,  but 
I  must.  The  sun  was  intensely  hot  to-day,  and 
we  both  got  our  faces  burnt  frightfully. 

We  arrived  at  the  Eala'at  e'  Nakhl  at  5.45. 
My  companion,  Milne,  walked  the  whole  way  I  I 
was  very  tired,  and  went  immediately  into  my 
tent  and  lay  down,  so  that  I  know  nothing  yet 
about  the  place  or  its  inhabitants.  It  is  a  kalla'a 
or  castle,  like  that  of  Akaba,  only  smaller,  and  has 
a  garrison  of  Egyptian  soldiers.  That  is  all  I  can 
say  at  present  about  it. 

February  12. — ^Very  cold  again  this  morning. 
The  thermometer  is  at  6.45  a.m.  30*.  We  are 
now  in  the  great  Wady  el  'Arish — the  Wady  el 
Kebir  "  Quadelquiver,"  of  this  part  of  the  world  : 
a  great  sandy  plain  between  two  ranges  of  chalk 
cliffs.  There  is  plenty  of  water,  but  it  runs  off, 
otherwise  I  do  not  see  why  it  might  not  be  made 
as  fertile  as  the  chalk  hills  of  Kent^  Milne  says 
that  the  soil  is  principally  composed  of  lime  and 
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silica,  foimiDg  a  sort  of  loam,  but  there  is  very 

little  alumina  or  clay.  I  hear  that  it  is  very  cold 
here  at  ail  times ;  and  that  of  the  Hadj  pilgrims 
who  passed  here  last  month— or  rather,  two  months 
ago— thirty  died  from  the  cold,  aud  seventeen  had 
to  be  sent  back  to  jEIgypt.  As  we  did  not  start  so 
early  as  yesterday,  having  to  supply  ourselves  with 
water,  Milne  aud  I  went  into  the  castle.  It  is 
much  smaller  than  that  of  Akaba,  and  as  the  Hadj 
is  past,  there  is  nothing  for  the  garrison  of  forty 
soldiers  to  do ;  so  their  firelocks  are  hung  up  in 
linen  cases  in  the  entrance  hall,  and  they  them- 
selves are  at  ease  **  in  their  apartments  !  There 
was  one  fellow  sitting  on  a  seat  in  the  eu trance 
wrapped  up  in  his  doak,  but  he  took  no  notice  of 
us,  nor  we  of  him.  A  man  of  the  place  was  sent 
with  us  by  Abu  Nabut,  aud  he  took  us  to  the  top  of 
the  castle.  The  stairs  reminded  me  of  those  lead- 
ing up  to  the  Samaritan  synagogue  at  Shechem ; 
so  I  was  on  my  guard  on  this  occasion,  and 
went  up  and  down  very  carefully.  Our  guide 
was  also  very  attentive  to  me.  On  the  way  up  we 
saw  a  sakiyeh  worked  by  two  mules,  which  draws 
water  from  an  immense  depth,  and  delivers  it  into 
three  large  tanks.  There  is  another  well  outside 
the  castle,  which  can  be  worked  in  case  of  need. 
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Oil  the  terrace  above  we  had  a  tine  view,  and 
Milne  took  some  anglea  There  is  a  small  village 
adjoining  the  castle,  where  we  saw  lots  of  children 
more  cleauly  dressed  than  those  at  Akaba.  It  must 
he  rather  slow  work  here. 

When  we  came  down  we  were  accosted  by  the 
Haz  Bashi,  who  would  seem  to  have  been  imkeiied 
up  by  our  appearance,  and  he  accompanied  us  to 
our  tents,  where  we  found  everything  ready  for 
our  departure,  and  after  going  with  us  a  short 
distance  on  foot,  he  took  his  leave,  with  many 
good  wishes  for  our  journey.  This  is  a  very 
interesting  and  important  spot  to  me,  as  being 
the  station  which  I  identify  with  the  "Succoth" 
of  Exodus.* 

We  crossed  the  broad  plain  of  the  Wady  el  'Arish' 
— ^in  which  are  several  water  channels,  though  ' 
they  have  not  a  drop  of  water  in  them — and  con- 
tinued all  day  a  most  monotonous  journey,  in  a 
north-westerly  direction.  On  the  way  I  heard  our 
people  speaking  about  Mount  Baghir — **  Mount 
Sinai,  mush  B^hir,"  as  Abu  Nabut  said.  This 
will  be  the  cry  now,  and  it  will  soon  be  taken  up 
by  all !   About  one  o'cloek  we  met  a  woman  with 

'  Exoilus  xii.  37. 

*  iMiah  xxvii  13.  Polmei^a  **  Desert  of  the  Exodus,"  pp.  286,287. 
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two  children  on  two  camels.    She  was  the  wife  of 

a  soldier  at  Xaklil.  I  certainly  was  surprised  at 
meeting  her,  with  only  one  Arab  driving  the  camels ; 
a  second  one  followed  at  some  distance.  The  D«r& 
eZ  Iladj  is  a  well-trodden  path,  and  perfectly  safe. 

We  airived  in  Wady  Nethilah  at  5.50  f.m., 
where  we  are  encamped  for  the  night  It  is  much 
less  cold  here.  On  the  journey  I  wore  my  dark 
spectacles,  and  I  felt  the  benefit  of  them.  Yester- 
day I  was  quite  blinded  by  the  snn,  and  actually 
could  not  see  for  some  time  after  I  had  entered 
the  tent.  I  have  arranged  with  Abu  Nabut  to 
send  my  letters  on  from  to-morrow's  station,  so 
that  they  may  get  to  Suez  in  time  for  the  mail  of 
K^uuday.  I  shall  see  and  get  my  letter  to  "  The 
Times"  ready  to  send  you.  You  will  of  course 
forward  it  at  once.  I  shall  not  telcgiaph  to  you 
till  1  get  to  Suez,  but  I  shall  do  so  to  Mr.  Gibbs  if 
I  am  able.  This  letter  will  be  all  I  shall  send  to 
you  now. 

February  13. — We  left  this  morning  at  8.15, 
and  arrived  at  our  station  in  the  Wady  Hawawiet 
at  4.40  P.M.  It  rained  a  little  in  the  morning,  and 
my  people  wanted  to  stay;  but  I  would  not  let 
them,  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  my  letters  should 
go  on  to-night  to  Suez.    I  have  prepared  a  tele- 
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gram  on  the  rood  for  Mr.  Gibbs  to  make  use  of: 
therefore  you  will  see  the  news  in  Renter's  tele- 
grams no  doubt.  I  only  trust  I  sliall  find  good 
news  from  you  when  1  arrive.  God  Almighty 
bless  you.  Addio. 

Bm  d  Gibah  (two  days  from  Suez),  February 
14. — I  begin  here  the  kst  letter  I  shall  have  to 
write  to  you  on  what  is  properly  to  be  called  my 
"journey,"  with  the  most  gratifying  intelligence 
that  I  have  satisfactorily  determined  the  position 
and  identification  of  Pi-^iOrkirGth — the  entrance  - 
to  the  cavems.  It  is  the  Wady  Mahctserat,  which, 
in  my  hust  letter,  I  told  you  we  went  up  from  the 
west  side  of  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba.  It  was 
only  this  evening  that  Mr.  Milne  gave  me  the  full 
particulai*s  of  his  trip  to  the  '*  Maghara,"  near 
Pharaoh*8  Island,  on  the  6th  instf  the  particulars 
of  which  are  duly  recorded  in  my  route-book. 

After  I  had  done  up  my  letter  lost  night  for  Mr. 
Levick  I  gave  it  to  the  messenger,  one  of  the 
Beduins  of  our  party,  who  was  to  carry  it  to  Suez ; 
after  which  every  one  joined  in  giving  him  instruc- 
tions as  to  where  he  was  to  go,  and  what  he  was 
to  do  when  he  got  to  the  Canal,  where  he  would  be 
sure  to  be  stopped,  as  the  bridge  is  only  opened  for 
passengers  once  a  day.    He  was  to  say  that  it  was 
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from  the  Hakim  Bashi,  the  Emir  to  whom  the 
Khddive  gave  the  steamer,  and  that  it  was  for  the 
Bostat-el-lDglese,  for  the  Ehawfija  Lebbek,  and  of 
groat  importance,  and  then  he  would  be  sure  to  be 
allowed  to  pass  at  once.  Then  the  man,  though 
not  afraid  of  thieves,  had  a  wholesome  dread  of 
hyenas  on  the  rojul,  so  he  was  su|)plied  with  a 
pistol,  powder  and  shot.  To  these  Abu  Nabut 
added  a  cloak,  and  some  one  else  a  coat,  to  protect 
tlie  poor  man  from  the  cold,  and  at  nine  o'clock  he 
.  started  on  a  swift  camel  or  dromedary.  Ue  will 
reach  the  bridge  early  this  morning. 

We  started  at  8  a.m.  The  Sheikh  wanted  to 
wait>  as  it  threatened  rain,  but  I  was  inexorable ; 
and  after  all  it  was  fine.  Near  us  yesterday  were 
encamped  a  soldier,  his  wife  and  child,  with  three 
camels.  This  is  a  regular  beaten  road,  as  I  ex- 
plained when  we  were  at  Kala'at  el  Nakhl.  Where 
we  stopped  to  lunch  we  fell  in  with  a  party  of 
Beduins  going  to  Suez  with  wood  and  charcoal, 
some  ten  cnmel  loads.  For  the  charcoal  they  may 
get  as  much  as  one  pound  the  camel  load  ;  for  the 
wood,  four  shillings  only.  One  could  hardly  imagine 
that  this  would  pay  them.  We  are  now  on  our 
way  down  to  Suez,  having  crossed  the  water-part- 
ing between  the  Mediterranean  (Wady  el  'Arish) 
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and  tho  Gulf  of  Suez.  Near  the  summit  the  road 
has  been  cleared  of  stones,  and  improved  by  Abbas 
Pasha.  Here  Milue  found  a  vein  of  yellow  ochre 
(an  ore  of  iron),  which  he  gave  me  for  the  Khedive. 
Neither  this  nor  the  other  would  pay  to  work,  but 
I  shall  do  right  to  give  them  to  His  Higlniess. 

Febimary  15. — ^The  last  morning  I  shall  have  to 
write  to  you  before  reaching  Suez,  which  is  now, 
thank  God,  withhi  sight  I  Jiefore  we  got  to  our 
place  of  encampment  last  night,  we  came  upon  a 
considerable  tract  of  green  g^ruis:  its  colour  was 
remarkable,  aud  took  us  quite  by  burprisi!  1  I  am 
convinced  that  formerly  this  country  was  fertile, 
and  that  it  might  be  made  so  again.  But  when 
once  we  liad  crossed  tlie  water-parting,  we  came 
into  a  sandy  region  extending  to  the  Gulf  of  Suez, 
where  vegetation  is  difficult,  and  almost  impossible. 
Our  Beduins  collected  a  lot  of  wood  on  the  way  to 
serve  for  their  fires  to-night,  as  they  will  find  none 
further  on.  In  the  sand  we  found  stunted  plants, 
with  immensely  long  roots  to  them  :  one  measured 
as  much  as  nine  yards  in  a  straight  line  I  These 
are  the  things  to  keep  the  sand  together. 

Thinking  over  Milne's  report  about  those  caves 
at  Mahaserat,  I  asked  Abu  Nabut  the  meaning  of 
**  Mahaserat^"  when  the  fellow  began  telling  me  a 
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long  cock  aod  a  bull  stoiy  about  Moses  and  Pharaoh 
taken  from  the  Eor&n,  and  so  ezplainiug  the  name. 

This  shows  ^ou  how  soon  legends  arise.  About 
noon  to^j  we  came  in  sight  of  the  sea^  and  I 
cried  ont,  like  the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  "  0dKaam* 
(the  sea) !  After  that  we  kept  coming  dowo,  down, 
80  that  on  the  whole  we  have  descended  some  900 
feet  The  difference  of  temperatnie  was  very  soon 
felt,  aud  it  was  warm  iu  spite  of  a  strong  wind 
blowing.  On  the  other  side  of  the  mountains  the 
same  wind  would  have  frozen  us  to  death.  Milne 
has  made  a  sketch  of  me  to-day  iu  my  taUUera- 
wdn ;  it  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  conveyance, 
and  others  too,  who  may  feel  inclined  to  follow 
my  exanijde  when  they  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  my 
Mount  Sinai.  I  fear  I  could  not  have  performed 
the  journey  without  it. 

iStua,  Februai-y  1 5. — I  have  only  time  to  inform 
you  of  my  safe  arrival  here.  For  your  dear  letters, 
and  all  you  have  done  for  me,  as  I  knew  you 
would,  you  have  my  hearty  thanks.  The  steamer 
from  Bombay  is  behind-hand,  so  Milne  will  go 
on  by  lier  perhaps  to-night.  The  '  Erin '  has  not 
returned !  She  is  at  Tor,  so  my  letters  by  her  will 
come  on  after  me.  I  have  completed  a  rough 
sketch  of  the  letter  for  "  The  Times."    I  conclude 
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that  jouruai  will  be  the  best  to  send  it  to,  but  I 
leave  you  absolute  discretion  to  do  what  you  like 

with  it. 

Now,  perhaps,  that  these  important  matters  have 
been  tlius  brought  by  me  to  public  notice  in  The 
Times,"  it  may  be  worth  the  while  of  others  to 
follow  up  the  great  discoveries  I  have  been  per> 
mitted  to  make,  and  complete  them  more  in  detail 
than  it  has  been  in  my  power  to  do. 

February  16. — So  our  poor  friend  Livingstone 
is  dead  !  This  is  sod  news  indeed.  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  start  for  Cairo  to-morrow.  I  cannot 
wait  to  see  Milue  oif ;  but  Mr.  Andrews,  the  chief 
clerk  of  the  P.  and  0.  Company,  is  very  kind  and 
will  attend  to  him.  He  takes  on  the  iustruments 
for  the  £oyal  Geographical  Society,  and  the  geolo- 
gical specimens.'  I  see  that  you  have  inserted  my 
"  Notes  on  Egypt  *'  in  the  **  Athenaeum/'  and  that 
the  editor,  as  usual,  has  cut  out  all  that  concerns 
me  and  my  expedition.  I  have  no  time  to  answer 
your  letters  to-day,  being  fully  occupied  with  all 
our  friends  here,  and  I  have  stil>  some  observations 
to  make.  I  find  that,  after  all,  Mahaserat  really 
means  what  Abu  Nabut  said,  so  that  I  have  a  very 
strong  case.  I  shall  have  to  Jigkt  lots  of  people 

'  Presented,  by  Dr.  Beke*«  desire,  to  the  British  Musenm. 
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when  I  get  to  EDgland;  but  I  sball  have  the 

majority  on  my  side.  I  have  done  what  I  wished, 
and  am  truly  thiiijkful  for  it. 

Mid  night, — I  am  truly  grieved  to  learn  such 
bad  news  of  your  health.  The  trouble  and  anxiety 
1  have  uufortuuately  caused  you  have,  I  feel,  been 
greatly  instrumental  in  incr^ising  your  illness.  I 
only  hope,  when  I  return  home,  we  may  be  able  to 
get  you  well  agaiu. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

RITDBM  TO  OAIBO — FAREWELT.  ACDIRXCI  OF  TU  KBiOIVB^ 

HUMfiWAUD  BUUMD. 

Cairo,  February  1 7. — To  go  back  to  our  lust  day's 
journey  to  Suez,  which  commenced  at  7.30  in  the 
morning.  We  proceeded  eastward  towards  the 
bridge  over  the  Suez  Canal,  which  has  caused  the 
Hadj  route  to  be  diverted  from  its  former  course, 
to  the  one  on  which  we  travelled,  heing  to  tlie 
south  of  the  old  road.  At  10.30  we  came  to  the 
bridge,  which  is  a  miserable  concern,  quite  unworthy 
of  80  great  an  undertaking.  It  is  made  of  roughly 
hewn  timbers  laid  across  four  iron  boats,  two  on 
each  side ;  between  which  a  movable  platform  laid 
on  three  other  boats  is  dragged  by  ropes,  and 
theu  rafters  run  out  to  support  a  sort  of  portcullis, 
which  is  lowered  down,  and  then  planks  laid  to 
make  a  connected  road^vay  —  altogether  a  most 
biu'barous  ati'air.  wore  half  an  hour  before  we 

got  across.  Abu  Nabut  had  sent  most  of  our  Arabs 
on  in  front  to  help  to  pull  the  boats  into  their 
places  and  so  ci^pedite  matters. 
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After  croflsing  we  proceeded  over  the  fresh  water 
canal  and  along  its  side,  between  it  and  the  salt 
marshes  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf,  which  they  arc 
attempting  to  render  fertile ;  but  it  will  be  a  long 
time  indeed  before  they  succeed  in  this.  We  then 
crossed  the  maish  itself,  and  so  soon  as  we  got  on 
solid  ground  wo  stopped  to  lunch,  and  then  con- 
tinued our  journey,  reaching  Suez  at  2  p.m. 

As  we  entered  the  town  we  were  told  bj  some 
Beduins  that  our  messenger  arrived  safely  on  Sun- 
day morning ;  but  this  we  found  not  to  be  exactly 
the  fact,  it  having  been  Sunday  afternoon.  Never- 
thelesB,  it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Levick  did  not 
forward  my  telegram  to  ^Ir.  Tuck  till  Monday 
morning,  out  of  consideration,  perhaps,  for  poor 
Tuck,  who  has  been  at  death's  door  since  I  left. 
Instead  of  going  to  the  hotel,  I  decided  on  encamp- 
ing on  an  open  space  at  the  back  of  the  town 
called  ''the  camp.**  During  the  afternoon  lots  of 
hadjis  from  Mecca  arrived,  and  pitched  their  tents 
around  us. 

I  have  already  told  you  that  I  left  Suez  at  8 

o'clock  this  morning,  after  having  thanked  all  my 
good  friends  for  their  kind  assistance,  and  wished 
them  good  bye."  Abu  Nabut  came  on  with  me 
by  train  to  act  as  courier.    You  suggest  that  1 
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should  give  a  lecture  here.    If  I  were  a  ready 

speaker  1  would  ;  but  I  should  have  to  write  it  out, 
and  1  have  not  the  time  for  this.  On  mj  arrival 
here  I  met  Mr.  Rogers,  who  was  kindly  coming  down 
to  the  station  in  his  carriage  to  meet  me.  Mr. 
Gibbs  also  came  up  and  welcomed  me  most  cor- 
dially. This  resulted  in  my  going  in  to  dine  at 
the  Cousulate  and  to  tell  them  all  the  news.* 

FebrwiTy  18. — ^My  first  visit  this  morning  was, 
of  course,  to  Nubar  Pasha.  He  was  delighted  to 
see  me,  I  might  almost  saj  iu  raptures,  so  glad  was 
he  to  be  relieved  from  the  anxiety  and  responsibility 
he  had  incurred  on  my  account,  believing,  not  un- 
naturally from  the  uou-appearunce  of  the  *  Eriu,' 
that  some  accident  had  happened  to  me.  Never 
again,"  said  he,  "  would  he  do  a  good  natured  thing 
for  any  foreigner ! "  Had  I  been  lost,  he  would 
have  been  deemed  my  "  c»mm9i»,"  and  so  on.  I 
had  to  appease  him  as  well  as  I  could,  and  to  tell 
him  that  I  knew  his  "  l)outo  "  would  not  allow  him 
to  keep  his  pledge.  He  tells  me  he  only  heard  of 
the  safety  of  the  '  Erin  *  two  dA}^  ago.  It  appears 
that  the  Captain  ran  short  of  coal,  and  this,  to- 

>  Mr.  Rogers  lias  confirmeU  the  meaning  of  Mahaserat,"*  as 
being  the  "  henuning  in,"  the  "  driving  up  into  »  COTnet ; "  so  that 
Abu  Nabut's  stury  is  correct. 
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getber  with  very  foul  weather,  had  dekiyed  them  so 

much  that  they  with  difficulty  reached  Tor  at  all. 

During  tlie  liiat  week  there  have  been  marriages 
in  the  Kh^ve'a  family,  and  fatUada  k^ir—fes- 
tiTities  without  end,  so  that  public  business  has 
been  a  little,  or  rather,  a  great  deal  neglected.  Uis 
Excellency  asked  me  no  end  of  queetions  about  my 
journey.  My  description  of  the  fertility  of  Madian 
(Midiau)  and  Akaba  interested  him  very  much 
indeed ;  also  my  opinion  of  the  poesibility  of  fer- 
tilizing the  Tih,  which  I  contend  is  not  very  much 
worse  than  Kent — "  the  garden  of  England  " — ^as 
regards  soil,  the  great  drawback  being,  of  course, 
the  comparative  want  of  water.  But  water  is  tha'e, 
if  they  only  knew  how  to  utilize  it,  and  if  once 
they  planted  trees,  the  rain  would  increase,  as  it 
has  already  done  in  other  parts  of  Egypt. ^  The 
hitter  part  of  our  conversation,  which  lasted  up- 
wards of  an  hour,  turned  upon  "  miracles/'  respect- 
ing which  his  belief  is  much  the  same  as  mine, 
namely,  that  all  things  are  miracles."  I  spoke 
of  my  compagnon  de  voyotje  as  a  perfect  man  of 
science,  who  would  not  believe  iu  things  contrary 
to  what  is  called  the  laws  of  nature,  and  who  was, 
therefore,  dissatisfied  at  our  not  having  found  a 

I  See  The  Kh6dive'8  £;g>'pt,''  p.6i,  and  **  ^pt  as  it  is,"  PP-  352-354. 
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volciiiio — to  wliich  lie  replietl,  "  II  est  uu  savaiit 
m^cr^aat,  taudis  que  voiw,  M.  Beke,  vous  dtes  un 
savaut  croyant/*  to  which  I  answered,  "Plat6t 
croyaut  que  siivaut."  This  brought  me  a  hearty 
squeeze  of  the  hand,  and  so  we  parted. 

All  the  peo[)Ie  here  seem  full  of  my  discoveries ; 
aud  Abu  Nabut,  who  is  now  the  prince  of  drago- 
mans, is  in  great  request,  mj  discoveries  losing 
nothing  by  the  manner  in  which  he  relates  them. 
The  welcome  aud  cougratulatious  1  receive  on  all 
sides  are  most  cordial  and  gratifying.  I  hear  that 
the  British  Consulate  here  is  abolished,  and  my 
friend  liogers  has  been  offered  the  Consulate  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  where  his  profound  knowledge  of 
Eastern  affairs  would  be  lost,  and  he  would  have  to 
begin  iiuother  line  of  study,  so  he  has  refused.^  But 
this  is  a  matter  with  which  the  Foreign  Office  does 

« 

not  concern  itself ;  its  practice  being  always  to  put 
the  square  peg  into  the  round  hole,  and  mce  vei'sa, 
I  have  now  been  to  call  on  General  Stanton, 
who  received  me  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  fisking 
me  a  good  deal  about  my  journey ;  but  I  did  not 
altogether  like  his  manner.  He  twitted  me  with 
not  having  brought  bfick  some  of  the  sacrificial 

'  Mr.  E.  J.  Rogers  was  soon  after  appointed  Director  of  Public 
Instruction  in  Cairo  bj  tbe  Kh^diTe  of  Egyyt 
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bones.  Tlie  afternoon  was  taken  up  in  receiving 
visits  from  many  of  my  very  good  friends  here ; 
bttfc,  hearing  Colonel  (xordon  (Chinese  Gordon)  was 
in  Cairo,  I  managed  to  go  and  call  on  him.  He  is  so 
like  our  friend  Major  Wilson,  that  for  the  moment 
I  thought  it  was  the  Major;  and  he  himself  ad- 
mitted the  likeness.  Colonel  Gordon  is  a  man  of 
middle  height,  sparely  but  strongly  built,  and  giv- 
ing little  indication  of  the  strength,  both  of  sinews 
and  constitution,  which  has  borne  him  so  fiir  un- 
scathed through  so  many  hardships.  In  complexion 
he  is  still  comparatively  fair  and  fresh.  He  is  quite 
youthful  in  appearance,  with  regular  features,  brown 
hair,  and  bright  keen  eyes.  We  had  half  an  hour's 
friendly  conversation,  during  which  we  spoke  of  Sir 
Samuel  Baker's  expedition  having  cost  a  total  of 
j^475,ooo ;  but  he  said  he  thought  the  real  cost  was 
not  more  than  half  that  sum.  However,  even  this 
is  a  good  big  sum  for  having  done  what  Gordon 
has  now  to  undo!  He  expressed  a  wish  to  know 
my  views  about  the  Upper  Nile,  the  lakes,  ^c,  and 
proposed  that  we  should  adjourn  till  to-morrow 
morning,  when  w^e  could  meet  at  his  room,  where 
he  has  a  large  map.  Gordon  knows  all  about  us 
from  our  friend  Dr.  Stevenson  of  Patrizboume,  and 
says  he  has  seen  our  old  house  at  "  Bckesbourne.  " 
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I  am  told  tbere  was  a  large  American  party  here 
a  few  days  ago,  a  Dr.  I^irtlett  and  company,  who 
were  very  sorry  they  had  missed  me.  Apropos  of 
Dean  Stanley's  "  three  low  jk  fik^*,"  I  have  just  seen 
,  Abdullah  Joseph,  who  was  the  JJtaii's  dragoman 
eighteen  years  ago,  and  went  with  him  to  Petra, 
passing  Jehel-e^-Nur,  and  he  tells  me  that  it  is  a 
common  Arab  tradition  that  this  is  the  true  Sinai ; 
and  yet  he  never  told  Dean  Stanley,  nor,  according 
to  his  account,  lias  he  mentioned  it  to  any  other 
traveller.  I  cannot  make  this  out.  The  man  says, 
and  not  without  some  show  of  reason,  that  the  Arab 
tradition  is  more  to  be  trusted  to  than  the  Christian 
one ;  because  they  have  had  it  iiom  father  to  son. 

Febrvary  19. — am  even  more  tired  to-day  than 
I  was  yesterday,  though  I  have  done  nothing  to 
make  me  so.  The  fatigue  of  my  journey,  which  I 
withstood  so  manfully,  is  now  telling  on  me.  Mr. 
Milne,  J  hear,  left  Alexandria  yesterday  morning 
for  Southampton.  He  will  probably  be  in  Eng- 
land as  soon  as  this  letter.  This  morning  I  re- 
sumed my  conversation  with  Colonel  Gordon,  and 
have  been  talking  "  Upper  Nile  "  with  him.  He 
leaves  for  Suez  to-morrow  morning,  and  thence 
proceeds  by  sea  to  Suakiu,  ami  on  by  land  to 
Khartum,  his  object  being  to  reach  Gondokoro  as 
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quickly-  as  poesible,  and  to  proceed  up  the  river 
Nile  to  where  it  said  to  be  navigable  as  far  as 
the  Albert  Nyanza. 

In  the  evening,  just  as  I  was  going  to  bed, 
Coloucl  Gordon  called  again  on  me.  He  said  lie 
could  not  leave  without  Baying  good-bye  to  me. 
We  had  tome  very  interesting  conversation  about 
his  expedition.  1  recommcudcd  him  not  to  be  in 
a  hurry,  my  experience  of  African  character  having 
taught  me  that  such  work  as  his,  to  be  sure,  must 
be  slow.  Ue  replied  that  he  was  prepared  to 
devote  himself  to  his  task,  and  to  leave  his  bones 
in  Africa,  if  it  were  so  to  be.  Taking  up  your 
little  Bible  from  the  table,  he  said  tJiat  was  his 
companion  and  guide.  He  promised  to  write  to 
me,  and  we  parted  good  friends  1  trust. 

[Colonel  Gordon  is  now  Gordon  Pasha,  and  from 
the  reports  that  have  since  reached  us  from  time  to 

time  it  has  been  seen  that  he  has  fully  redeemed 
his  vow ;  for  not  only  has  he  ably  and  thoroughly 
accomplished  the  task  he  then  set  himself,  but  has 
even  made  his  expedition,  so  far  from  being  an 
expense  to  the  Khedive,  actually  pay  its  own  ex- 
penses, and  a  source  of  revenue  to  Egypt  His 
work  in  Eastern  Intertropical  Africa,  thus  far,  has 
been  preparatory  to  that  on  which  he  is  now  so 
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earnestly  engaged,  namely,  the  total  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade.  With  such  absolute  authority 
as  the  Kh^ve  has  recently  intrusted  to  him — ^by 
appointing  him  Governor-General  of  the  Soudan 
for  life,  and  having  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
Pasha — there  can  be  veiy  little  doubt  that  he  will 
do  much  to  assist  this  glorious  object  If  not  en- 
tirely successful  in  this  work,  which  is  one  hardly 
within  the  power  of  any  single  human  being  to 
accomplish  in  a  lifetime,  he  will  at  all  erents  have 
done  a  great  work  in  developing  commerce  and 
civilisation  within  the  r^ons  of  £astem  Inter- 
tropical Africa. 

Gordon  Pasha's  journals  are  said  to  be  in  course 
of  preparation  for  publication,  and  will  doubtless 
be  looked  forward  to  with  deep  interest  by  all  who 
feel  any  concern  in  African  matters.] 

February  20.— I  am  back  just  in  time  to  meet 

the  Nile  travellers,  who  are  returning  from  Upper 

Egypt,  and  will  now  be  proceeding  to  Palestine 

via  my  Mount  Sinai  and  Petra.    In  the  course  of 

conversation  with  Cook's  manager,  Mr.  Howard  and 

Abu  Nabut,  I  learned  that  not  only  is  thunder  said 

to  be  heard  by  the  pilgrims  on  theur  way  back  from 

Mecca,  but  that  some  of  them  declare  that  they 

have  seen  angels  ascending  and  descending  Jebel- 

3  I 
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e'-Kur ;  and  that  there  is  a  tradiLion  that  when 
Moses  was  crosaiiig  Wady  el-Tih,  lie  saw  the  pillar 
of  fixe  on  the  smimiit  of  this  monntam,  which  is 

the  reason  for  its  uame.  You  will  rcculluci  that 
when  at  Akaba  I  asked  the  origin  of  the  name, 
lint  conld  not  get  any  VBAathicUnrj  explanation. 
Such  is  almost  invariably  the  case.  You  must 
leave  these  people  to  tell  their  story  their  own  way. 
If  yon  pnt  leading  questions  or  ask  for  explana- 
tions, you  are  almost  certain  to  Ikj  misled.  The 
truth  of  all  these  traditions  is  not  at  all  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  the  fad  of  their  existence  that  concerns 
me.  If  I  were  to  speculate  on  the  subject,  it  might 
be  objected  that  all  this  was  pure  imagination; 
whereas  I  have  now  simply  to  relate  facts,  and 
leave  others  to  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

I  am  also  happy  to  be  able  to  meet  one  of  Gene- 
ral Stanton's  objections  or  cavils  respecting  the 
sacrifices.  The  Arabs  continue  to  perform  sacrifices 
at  the  present  day ;  it  would  therefore  have  been 
preposterons  for  me  to  have  brought  away  with 
me  the  Iwms  of  an  animal  that  miglit,  for  aught  I 
know,  have  been  killed  and  eaten  a  few  months 
ago  I  But  I  learned  that  there  is  no  stated  period 
for  making  these  sacrifices  on  Jebel-e'-Nllr,  as  there 
is  ou  Blount  Arafat  by  jMecca.    Those  performed 
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on  Jebel-e'-Nur  are  ex  voto,  or  by  way  of  tbauks- 
giviog  of cer  lecoveiy  from  illness^  or  in  conaeqnence 
of  any  good  fortune.^  This  explains  the  visit  of 

'  "  The  last  number  of  the  Comptes  lieadvu  of  the  Academy  of 
Inacriptioiu  and  Belles-Lettres  in  Paris  contained  an  interesting 
attampt  mada  bj  If.  Joaeph  HaMvy  to  dedphir  in  their  endratj 

the  graffiti  to  be  fountl  on  rocks  in  the  (li-.-ert  of  Safa,  situated  south- 
east of  D.irna.?cus.  Mr.  Cyril  Graham  hud  signalised  them  for  tlu» 
first  time  in  1857,  and  twenty -one  of  them  were  puldished  iu  an  im- 
perfect state  in  the  Tratuactions  of  the  (Jermau  Oriental  Society. 
Tni  yaara  later  Dr.  Wetatein,  at  that  time  Praadan  Cbnsnl  in 
Damascus,  made  copies  of  a6o  of  them,  twelve  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  liis  Diury  in  the  Hauran,  lierlin,  i860.  In  the  following: 
year,  and  in  1S62,  CouJit  de  Vncnc,  French  Aniha>?sa<lor  at  Vienna, 
and  M.  Waddington,  late  Miui^jter  of  Public  lusiructiou  in  Paris, 
both  meinben  of  the  French  Inatitate,  took  oopiea  of  anne  hnndreda 
of  theaa  inaeiipti(niBy403  of  which  have  lately  beoi  pnbUabed  by  the 
former  in  the  second  series  of  his  work,  *  La  Syrie  Centrale.'  The 
letters  having  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Ilimyaritic  inscrip- 
fions,  two  German  Orientalists  tried  to  attribute  the  grajjiti  to  the 
tribes  of  Saba,  who,  aa  it  is  supposed,  came  to  Safa  from  Yemen  to* 
warda  the  begimiing  (rf  the  fiiat  centniy  (rf  the  Christian  era,  and 
according!^  they  based  the  decipherment  of  them  on  the  lan^'ua;;e 
of  the  Himyaritic  inscriptions.  Their  attom])t,  however,  did  not 
lead  to  any  satisfactory  results,  JI.  Halovy  tliinka  that  those 
graffiti  were  traced  by  the  Arabic  tribe  Tharnood  who  served  as 
mareenaries  in  the  Roman  army.  They  contain,  accoxding  to  him, 
noitly  proper  names  with  devotional  formulae,  to  those  of 

the  Sinaitic  inscriptions,  "W'e  shall  qnole  the  translation  of  a  few 
of  them  :  '  By  An'am  Ahlaui,  son  of  the  son  of  Am,  son  of  'Ab- 
deel,  sou  of  Wahib,  son  of  'Abdcel.'  *  By  Ofali,  uoa  of  Carib,  iu 
memory  of  his  mothor.'  Some  of  them  finish  with  the  words,  *  In 
memory  <rf  all  the  rdations  (1),  frienda  (7).  May  there  be  peace 
with  the  others.'  Others  have  the  words  :  *  He  has  accomplished 
his  vow;'  and  *  He  ha^j  done  (that),  may  he  be  panlnned.'  As  to 
the  language  of  tliese  gra^ii,  ^l.  Ual6vy  believes  it  to  be  inter- 
mediate between  the  Arabic  and  the  Northern  Semitic  dialecta. 
We  find  here  the  eonjanction  B  aa  in  Arabic  and  the  Sabean  idiom, 
as  well  aa  a  great  number  of  proper  names  which  are  in  nte  in  those 
languages.  On  the  other  Iwnd,  the  article  ri»  the  preporition 
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Sidi  All  ibu  '£lim,  who,  I  am  told,  was  a  Moslem 
eommander  in  the  first  ages  of  klam,  like  Abu 

Obeida — whose  tomb  you  and  I  saw  in  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  and  which  you  photographed.^  I 
dare  say  the  Cafic  inscription  we  found  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  may  tell  us  something  about  this. 
I  must  try  and  get  a  9quuai&  taken  of  it 

Colonel  Gordon  has  not  yet  gone.  He  has  seen 
my  article  in  the  Aihencewni^  and  does  not  think 

and  tlie  T  as  suffix  of  tlie  ihii-J  ju  rson  masculine,  occur  in  these 
inscriptiniiR  n'^  in  Tle^r^w.  There  are,  liowever,  wonls  which  are 
peculiar  tu  the  language  of  the  grajiti,  e.g.  QyS,  which  occurs  often, 
and  which  M.  HaMvy  translates  with  *  to  oonsecnte  something  in 
monory  of  somebody.'  No  name  of  any  Qod  is  mentioned  dincUy 
(we  riiul  only  in  the  formation  of  proper  names  ^NTliSIP*  'servant 
of  El,'  ftnd  *  confiding  in  Loo '),  and  no  cross  or  any  other 

religioiis  syniLol,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Cliristian  inscriptions  of  Syria, 

to  be  fouuil.  M.  Hulcvy  concludes  from  this  fact  that  the  in- 
scriptions must  have  been  written  at  a  time  when  heathenism  was 
alieady  g^Ten  up  by  the  tribes  that  inscribed  them  withont  their 
having  been  as  yet  converted  to  Christianity.  Tliat  would  be  to» 
wards  the  end  of  the  third  century  a.d.  'At  that  time,'  he  says, 
'  Christianity  became  the  uilicial  religion  of  the  Empire  ;  doubt  and 
scepticism  penetrated  amongst  those  Arabic  tribes  which  were  the 
allies  of  Rome,  an«1  amongst  whom  for  a  certain  time  a  kind  of  Tatjue 
Deism  was  jtrL-valent,  until  the  day  when  they  disappeared,  haviug 
been  absorbed  by  tlie  great  nii;4ratiou.s  which  had  taken  place  in 
those  countries.'  This  last  .sui)jM>siti<>n  will  have  to  be  pnn-ed  by 
some  more  valid  arguments,  whiclj  the  author  will  probably  pro- 
duce in  his  promised  extended  essay  on  the  Saik  grt^fiti.  IL  J. 
Dereubonrg,  member  of  the  Institute,  gave  in  a  previous  eommnni- 
cation  to  the  Comptea  Jtendus  the  decipherment  of  some  letters  of 
tliene  graffiti,  the  chief  point  of  which  was  the  recognition  of  the 
word  p  'son,'  read  by  German  scholars."— J.<A«n<sttm, 
March  lijS, 

1  Mn.  fieke*s,  "Jacob's  Flight,"  p.  385. 

*  Athenmum,  34th  January  1874. 
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there  ib  anything  in  it  the  Viceroy  would  be  offended 
with,  as  his  poUey  with  respect  to  the  annexation 

of  all  this  part  of  Afric^i  is  well  known  and  under- 
stood. In  fact.  Lieutenant  Baker  openly  declared 
it  in  his  ]>aper  read  before  the  Royal  (reographical 
Society,  a  uotice  of  wliicli  appeared  in  the  Times* 

Last  night  I  saw  the  carriage  of  some  big-wig  or 
other  pass  by  the  hotel,  preceded  by  four  Kawdsses, 
the  two  middle  ones  caiTying  their  sticks,  as  usual, 
and  the  other  two,  torches.  It  was  a  pretty  sight, 
and  caused  the  natives  as  it  passed  to  exclaim, 
**  Masballah  I "  I  met  Captain  Kirk,  a  nephew  of 
Mr.  Merceron*s,  in  the  Esbekiah  Gardens  to-day, 
who  is  staying  at  my  hotel  He  tells  me  he  saw 
my  nieces  a  few  days  ago  at  his  aunt's,  &c. 
We  talked  conversation  talk.  He  is  going  to  Bag- 
dad and  Persia,  though  what  for  I  know  not.  I 
liave  Ijt'cu  showing  Mr.  Frank  Dillon  niy  com- 
panion's sketches,  which  he  looks  on  as  very  credit- 
able and  effective.  Fedrigo  Pasha  and  I  have 
exchanged  visits,  but  as  yet  without  meeting. 

I  mean  to  write  to  my  frieiid  Professor  Fleischer 
of  Leipzig  telling  him  of  my  discoveiy,  and  the 
traditions  connected  with  it,  and  asking  him  what 
he  knows  about  the  subject  I  fancy  that  Cufic 
inscription  would  have  told  me  something;  not 
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going  bock  to  the  time  of  Moees,  but  perhaps 

recording  the  visit  uf  AH  Ibu  'Eliiu,  some  tliousaiid 
years  aga  I  spoke  to  Rogers  about  Gharrel-e"- 
NiMH  [at  Succoth],  and  he  Bays  that  it  means 
**  the  Torrent  of  the  Palm  Grove."  This  shows  that 
not  only  a  pahu  tree  (Nakhal),  but  a  pahn  grove 
(Nalhil)  must  have  existed  in  fonner  times,  whore 
now  no  palm  trees  are  found,  and  that  therefore  the 
vegetation  was  greater  then  than  it  is  now.  The 
Kh^lve  is  not  at  Abdin  just  now,  so  that  I  do  not 
know  when  1  shall  be  able  to  see  His  Highness. 

Fabruary  22, — When  I  was  thanking  Mr.  Gibbs 
for  sending  on  my  news  from  Mr.  Tuck,  he  showed 
nie  the  list  of  the  new  Ministry.  Sir  Staflford 
Northoote  is  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  I  see ;  but 
I  doubt  whether  he  will  do  anything  for  me.  My 
"friends"  seem  inclined  to  do  nothing  for  me, 
much  as  I  have  done  for  them  in  times  past 

I  met  Nubar  Pasha  to-day,  and  congratulated 
him  upon  the  safety  of  the  '  Erin.'  Availing  my- 
self of  this  opportunity  I  begged  him  not  to  delay 
speaking  to  the  Kh^ve  about  me,  and  my  desire 
to  \niy  my  respects  to  His  Highness,  as  I  said  I  was 
anxious  to  leave  by  the  next  mail  for  England. 
His  Excellency  replied  that  he  had  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity,  but  would  do  as  I  wished.    I  have 
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heard  something  more  about  that  second  mountain 
(£rat<5wa),  seen  by  Milne  i^om  the  summit  of  Jebel 
BiKghir,  which  you  will  lecollect  Abu  Nabut  spoke 
of  as  Horeb,  with  Rephidim.  I  suspect  that  Cufic 
inscription  must  be  fully  a  thousand  yeais  old,  if 
not  more. 

To-day  I  spent  an  hour  in  the  Esbekiah  Gardens. 
You  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  prettily  they 
are  laid  out  with  water,  grottoe,  waterfalls  and  par- 
terres, and  in  the  centre  a  kiosque,  where  a  military 
band  plays  three  times  a  week,  as  is  the  custom 
-  at  Nice,  so  that  it  is  quite  a  pleasant  lounge.  I  ' 
took  a  chair  and  sat  down,  for  which  I  paid  one 
piastre  (two  and  a  half  pence),  and  listened  to  the 
music  They  played  "  La  Donna  e  Mobile  "  very 
well ;  but  after  that,  we  had  some  Turkish  music, 
which  was  barbarous  enough.  There  were  crowds 
of  people,  and  among  them  a  good  sprinkling  of 
native  women!  It  is  the  last  day  of  the  Greek 
Carnival,  so  there  were  some  masks,  but  very 
trumpery  affairs. 

February  23. — I  am  going  to  make  a  rush  to  see 
the  Khedive,  who  is  at  Abdin,  I  hear.  1 1  p.m. — 
I  have  been  to  Abdin  and  seen  Murad  Pasha,  the 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  to  whom  I  expressed  my 
wish  for  an  audience  of  His  Highness.   He  asked 
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me  to  wait  a  few  minates,  when  lie  returned  and 

said  that  His  Highness  was  engaged  just  then,  but 
would  see  me  on  Wednesday  morning  at  nine 
o'clock.    So  nntil  then  I  must  be  content  to  wait 

Febrxiary  25. — On  my  preseuting  myself  at  the 
palace  this  morning,  I  found  Mr.  Frank  Dillon 
and  a  number  of  other  persons  awaiting  audiences ; 
but  His  Highness  could  not  receive  them,  aud 
although  I  was  requested  to  wait»  the  audience  was 
ultimately  postponed  till  to-morrow,  on  account  of 
the  Khedive  being  so  very  occupied  with  the 
Foreign  Consuls.  I  hear  there  is  a  disturbance  at 
the  palace  to-day  about  the  modification  of  the 
"capitulations,*'*  The  other  Powers  generally  have 
agreed  to  the  proposed  changes,  but  Fiance  holds 
out  [but  finaUy  in  1875,  under  the  pressure  of  a 
threat  of  the  Egyptiau  Government  to  close  the 
old  mixed  Tidjaret  Courts,  and  so  leave  French 
citizens  without  means  of  redress  against  natives 
or  foreigners,  the  measure  was  agreed  toj  ;  and 
Nubar  Pasha,  who  is  very  fiery,  used  some  very 
strong  expressions  with  respect  to  France.  Alto- 
gether it  is  not  a  very  auspicious  time  for  seeking 
a  fiu^well  audience  of  the  Eh^ve. 

1  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Bdghir 
^  McCoa&'b  Egypt  u  it  is,'*  29a 
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is  the  proper  spelling  of  the  name,  though  what  the 

meaning  is  I  cannot  make  out.  Hashim  wanted 
to  make  it  £akir,  proDounced  here  Bagir ;  but 
he  is  certainly  wrong.  I  should  never  have  written 
it  with  an  "r,"  Bargbir,  in  the  first  instance, 
had  there  not  been  a  ^ghain,  as  in  G^abag^ib, 
when»  if  I  mistake  not,  we  put  an  r  "  before  the 
second  gh,  which  is  wrong.  But  the  gh  sounds 
ezacUj  as  if  there  were  an  "  r"  in  it.  I  am  told 
that  Mount  Sinai  is  called  in  the  Korftn  "Tor 
Sinai,"  and  that  Mount  Tabor  is  called  to  this  day 

Tar  Tabor."  Tor,  therefore,  must  mean  moun- 
tain.** I  note  this  aunply  as  a  memorandum. 
**  Erat<5\va,"  the  name  of  the  second  mountain  near 
Mount  B^hir,  on  the  other  side  of  Wady  Ithem,  is 
said  to  derive  its  name  from  retvba  (?),  which 
means  "cold  or  cool."  In  Robinson's  account  of 
his  visit  to  Akaba,  he  makes  out  the  Gulf  to  have 
extended  very  much  further  to  the  north  in  fonner 
times.  Kiippell  went  the  Hadj  road  in  1822.  I 
must  see  what  he  says. 

February  26.  —  I  went  to  Abdiu  again  this 
morning.  On  my  entrance  I  was  received  by  one 
of  the  officers  (probably  Zecchy  Pasha),  seemingly 
one  of  equal  rank  with  Tonnino  Bey.  Whilst  I 
was  waiting  we  talked  about  slavery  and  the  sla\  c 
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trade,  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  &c.  Tonnino  Bey  pre- 
eeiidy  came  in  and  oonyened  with  us,  coffee  being 

served  in  the  usual  way.  At  hal£-past  ten  o'clock 
I  was  invited  to  go  with  Tonnino,  who  took  me 
to  the  foot  of  the  staiiB,  and  saluting  me,  left  me 
in  cliaige  of  the  "geutlemaii  in  waiting,"  who  re- 
ceived  me  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  marshalled 
me  into  the  audience  chamber — or  rather  into  the  ^ 
ante-chamber,  in  which  were  numerous  officers  stand- 
ing  about;  and  in  which  the  Kh^ve  welcomed  ' 
me,  coming  towards  me  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room.  I  made  a  profound  bow  and  advanced 
to  take  His  Uighness's  hand,  which  he  held  out  to 
me,  as  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  seeing  me 
back,  congratuliitiug  me  on  the  success  of  my  expe- 
dition, and  mentioning  the  ^inquietude  he  had  had 
on  mv  account.  He  desired  me  to  enter,  and  I  fol- 
lowed  him  into  what  I  take  to  be  the  audience 
chamber,  requesting  me  to  be  seated — ^pointing  to 
a  chair — whilst  he  took  a  place  upon  the  sofa.  At 
this  moment  Nubar  Pasha  came  in,  and  seated  him- 
self en  fo/ce.  I  proceeded  to  explain  to  His  High- 
ness all  that  I  had  done ;  Nubar  interfering  much 
more  on  this  occasion  than  on  the  former  in  the 
conversation,  translating  into  Turldsh  what  I  said. 
The  Viceroy  remarked,  **  Then  it  is  not  a  volcano." 
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I  said,  *'  No ;  ia  this  respect  I  found  myself  mis- 
taken, and  that  the  appearance  to  Moses  must  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  mii-aculous."  Ue  appeared  much 
interested,  and  when  I  spoke  of  the  Cufic  inscription, 
he  said  it  ouglit  to  be  commuuicatcd  to  Brugscb. 

I  then  showed  His  Highness  the  specimen  of  iron 
ore,  with  respect  to  which  he  said,  "  It  was  nnfor- 
tunate  there  was  no  coal  near  there."  His  Uighuess 
had  evidently  been  primed  by  his  Minister.  I  next 
showed  and  explained  my  companion's  several  draw- 
ings, Nubar  making  a  running  comment  on  all  that 
I  said.  When  I  had  finished.  His  Highness  volun- 
teered the  remark,  You  propose  to  publish  them 
in  an  album."  I  replied,  that  such  was  my  de- 
sire, and  that  if  I  might  presume  to  request  His 
Highness  to  do  me  the  honour  to  allow  me  to  dedi- 
cate the  work  to  him — "  Witli  pleasure,"  responded 
he,  bowing ;  whereupon  His  Excellency  interfered, 
by  saying,  "  Nous  parlerons  de  9e]a  apr^.*'  This 
shut  mc  up.  So  1  thanked  His  Highness  for  his 
great  kindness,  and  the  assistance  he  had  rendered 
the  expedition,  and  took  my  leave.  He  shook 
hands  with  me  in  the  most  cordial  and  friendly 
manner,  expressing  the  hope  that  he  might  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  me  again.  He  came  one 
step  towards  the  door,  and  bowed  as  I  turned  round 
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to  make  my  reverence.  This  visit  was  ooe  of  more 

ceremony  than  the  last   To-day,  too,  is  a  council 

clay,  aud  all  the  Ministers  are  iu  attendance.   I  am 

told  it  is  not  usual  to  give  audience  on  that  day. 

When  I  came  down-stairs  Tonnino  Bey  asked  me 

particuliirly  at  what  hotel  1  was  staying,  with  what 

object  I  do  not  know,  unless  to  send  me  a  *  ticket 

for  soup.'   So  altogether  my  farewell  visit  to  the  ^ 

Khedive  has  not  been  very  satisfactory.    1  had  no  ^ 

opportunity  even  to  dilate  upon  my  plans  for  flood-  ' 

ing  the  Lybian  Desert. 

February  27. — ^Mr.  Young,  Livingstone's  friend, 
has  arrived,  so  I  went  at  once  to  call  upon  him. 
His  two  daughters  are  with  him.  He  received  me 
very  kindly,  and  we  spent  a  couple  of  hours  to- 
gether in  most  interesting  conversation,  I  showing 
them  my  sketches,  <fec.  I  gave  the  young  ladies 
some  of  the  shells  we  brought  from  Madian  (Midiau.) 
We  were  talking  about  Livingstone  and  his  first 
book,  about  which  he  coiisultod  me  when  he  was 
with  us  in  Mauritius,  and  for  which  he  got 
£10,000  from  Murray.  They  agreed  first  for 
£2000,  for  12,000  copies,  and  half  profits  for 
all  over  that  number;  then  Murray  agreed  to 
give  him  half  profits  on  the  whole;  and  in  the 
end  he  gave  him  two-thirds,  the  account  bhowiug 
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a  profit  of  Xi5,cx)o!  Murray  a  whole  dealiug  in 
the  matter  was  most  liberal 

Nnbar  Pasha  is  annoyed  at  my  having  gone  to 
the  Kht^dive  direct,  and  is  detei  mined  that  the 
Kh^ve*s  oonsent  to  my  dedicating  my  book  to 
His  Highness  shall  not  hold  good.  Pazienza  I  All 
my  friends  here  agree  with  me  that,  as  I  had  already 
the  entriei  there  was  no  necessity  for  troubling 
Nubar  Pasha  on  so  trivial  a  matter,  and  that  I  was 
justified  in  taking  the  course  I  did. 

March  I.— Mr.  Thomas  Cook  has  just  arrived 
here  for  the  purpose  of  starting  for  Suez,  the 
pseudo-Sinai,  Petra  and  the  Holy  Land,  the  great 
detachment  from  the  American  "Oriental  Topo- 
graphical Corps,"  under  Professor  Strong.  Their 
camels,  forty-three  iu  number,  went  oS  yester- 
day to  Suez.  They  take  a  photographer  with 
tliem,  and  all  sorts  of  apparatus.  They  are  going 
to  "do"  the  Holy  Land  entirely.  It  is  most  im- 
portant I  should  see  them.  If  I  can  I  shall  try 
to  get  them  to  go  over  my  ground  and  ivork  it 
wdL  I  still  feel  veiy  tired  and  unwell,  quite 
different  to  what  I  did  whilst  on  the  journey. 
I  suppose  it  is  the  reaction  after  the  great  strain 
of  the  past  months.  Mr.  Young  has  now  come 
to  disbelieve  the  report  of  Livingstone's  death, 
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as  do  his  fetber^in-law,  Dr.  Moffatt,  and  Dr. 

Kirk.  I  wonder  if  it  will  turn  out  to  be  auotlier 
false  alarm. 

So  that  fellow  Orton  has  been  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  fourteen  years'  penal  servitude.  It 
would  hare  been  a  misforfcune  and  disgrace  to  the 
country  had  he  l)y  any  means  got  off.  Sir  Alex- 
ander Cockburn  will  now,  of  course,  retire  and  be 
made  a  peer.  I  wish  I  could  retire,  like  him,  on  a 
good  pension.  Amongst  the  new  airivals  is  a 
brother^  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  a  clergyman, 
with  his  wife  and  adopted  daughter.  Lord  and 
Lady  Clarence  Paget  are  also  here. 

March  2. — My  letter  to  you  via  Marseilles,  I 
made  a  mistake  and  posted  in  the  wrong  box.  I 
ought  to  have  sent  it  to  the  French  posL-oilice, 
which  is  still  continued  Aere,  though  the  English 
one  is  abolished.  I  went  to  the  post-office  and  in- 
quired if  I  could  not  rectify  iwy  niistakc  l)y  paying 
something  extra.  I  was  told  by  the  Director,  to 
my  surprise,  that  the  administration  taking  into 
consideration  the  want  of  kuowledgc  of  the  local 
postal  arrangements  on  the  part  of  "gli  stranieri 
poverelli** — poor  foreigners — took  upon  itself  to 
put  all  such  little  mistakes  straight,  without  mak- 

*  Since  deceiueil. 
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iDg  any  charge  for  it  I   "What  think  you  of  that 

for  Lyyptian  politeness  I' 

I  called  on  Professor  Brugsch  this  morning,  who 
took  me  rather  aback  by  informing  me  that  he  had 
found  out  all  about  the  route  of  the  Israelites,  and 
their  passage  of  the  YQmrSwpk,  which  makes  to 
be  neither  the  Gulf  of  Suez  nor  the  Onlf  of  Akaba» 
but  the  Lacus  Su'homs  lying  on  the  extreme  nor  th- 
east of  I^gyptf  close  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
Bomewhere  about  33  east  long.  What  think  you 
of  that  for  a  change  ?  He  speaks  quite  dogmati- 
cally. It  is  no  "opinion"  of  his;  he  says  he  has 
no  opinions.  He  deals  simply  with  "  facts."  The 
inscriptions  on  the  ancient  monuments  say  so.  All 
I  say  is,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  inscriptions.  From  those  inscriptions  he 
says  he  can  trace  the  route  of  the  Israelites  step 
by  step  as  far  as  the  Yam-tSuph  (translated  "  Bed 

'  By  the  teims  of  a  new  Postal  Oonveiition  with  Egypt^  which 
win  come  into  opemtion  on  the  ist  of  April  next,  the  Britieh  poefc> 
offices  at  Alexandria  and  Suez  w  ill  l>c  aliolished  on  that  date,  and 

the  exclinTipe  of  monej'  nrrlers,  a=!  well  as  all  nther  postal  tranRactions 
l>etween  Egypt  and  the  United  Kingdom,  will  be  carried  on  entirely 
through  the  medium  of  the  Egyptian  post-uffice.  No  money  orders 
payable  at  the  British  post-office  either  in  Alexandria  or  Sues  will 

be  issued  in  this  country  after  the  2$ti\  ineit.  Thenceforward  all 
orders  inlt'Tidt'd  to  he  paid  at  thn?e  placos  Mill  l)e  drawn  on  the 
Egyptian  pf)st-otiico,  and  the  rej^ulatitms  will  be  in  all  respects  con- 
formable to  these  udopled  iu  the  case  of  orders  drawn  on  towns  in 
the  interior  of  Rgypt.~jKif«h  2ttt,  1878. 
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Sen"),  and  thenoe  to  "  Marah,"  which  he  makes  (if 

I  understand  him  rightly)  to  be  the  Bitter  Lake : 
further  he  cannot  trace  them.  Where  Mount  Sinai 
ia  the  inscriptions  do  not  say,  though  he  finds 
mentiou  of  a  counti-y  named  "Siiia,"the  position 
of  which  is  not  indicated.  Now  my  opinion  is  that 
this  interpretation  of  Egyptian  inscriptions  is  on  a 
par  with  the  late  Charles  Forster's  interpretation 
of  the  so-called  Sinaitic  inscriptions/'  which  he 
moat  ekborately  and  learnedly  demonstrated  step 
by  step,  word  for  word,  letter  for  letter — every 
single  word  and  letter  of  which  was  imagiuaiy  1 
Bnigsch  is  a  yery  dever  man»  bnt  I  am  afraid  he  is 
working  out  ChuuipoUiuira  .system  h  I'outrance. 
Mind,  I  am  not  alone  in  entertaining  this  opinion. 
What  he  told  me  certainly  surprised  me  not  a  little 
at  firet. 

He  is  going  to  call  on  me  to-morrow  or  next  day, 
and  bring  me  a  list  of  some  books  he  wished  me  to 

read  in  order  to  know  how  the  "  Sinai  "  question 
stands.  There  are  a  few  recent  ones  which  I  know 
I  ought  to  see ;  but  when  he  told  me  that  Lepsius 
is  the  first  authority  on  the  subject,  and  that  his 
opinion  is  that  Serbal  is  the  true  Mount  Sinai 
instead  of  the  traditional  one,  he  merely  told  me 
what  I  knew  more  than  twenty  years  agot  He 
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sajs  he  has  not  himself  published  nnythiug  material 
on  the  subject/  Jebel-e'-Nur  be  lias  beard  of  from 
Arabs,  but  knew  nothing  of  its  position,  nor,  in  fact, 
anything  of  it  except  as  the  name  of  a  mountain. 

Just  before  luncheon  was  over  I  caught  sight  of 
Professor  Owen,  who  came  into  the  dining-room  of 
the  hotel  for  a  second;  so,  taking  off  Mrs.  Norris's 
souvmxT,  which  I  always  wear  at  meals,  I  imme- 
diately jumped  up,  and  followed  him  into  the 
verandah,  where  he  welcomed  me,  and  I  told  him 
all  about  !Mount  Sinai,  mentioning  among  other 
things  the  "  angels  visits,"  when  he  said  that  the 
last  angeUc  visit  was  that  of  an  Englishman — ^the 
old  pun  of  Pope  Gregory — Non  angli  sed  angeJi. 
After  leaving  him,  I  told  Mr.  Young  that  Owen 
was  there,  as  he  wanted  to  see  him.  I  then  went 
back  to  take  my  cup  of  coffee,  and  returned  again 
to  the  verandah,  where  Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  North- 
eote  were  talking  together. 

Seeing  Professor  Owen  sitting  in  a  carriage  in 
front  of  the  hotel  speaking  to  a  gentleman,  I  drew 
attention  to  the  resemblance  of  Owen*B  profile  to 
that  of  **  Punch,"  to  which  both  Northcote  and 
Young  assented.    I  added,  that  he  had  also  the 

*  See  the  "  Athenajum,"  16th  May  1864.  See  also  the  report  in 
the  '^Timef^  "  nf  15th  and  i8th  September  1874  of  the  meeting  of 
the  International  Congress  of  Orientalists. 

a  K 
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same  sarcastic  look,  and  Northcote  said  that  he 
oonld  speak  sarcastically  too,  whereupou  I  instanced 

what  lie  had  just  said  to  me,  though  that  was 
more  complimeDtary  than  sarcastic,  but  perhaps 
with  a  spice  of  irony;  and  so  the  conversation 
became  general  Mr.  Young  laughingly  asked  me 
across  Mr.  Northcote,  why  it  was  the  angels  in 
Jacob's  vision  went  up  and  down  a  ladder?  and 
on  onr  both  giving  it  np,  he  said,  the  reply  of  a 
Scotch  boy  was  he  supposed  it  was  because  they 
were  moulting" — h;iJ  lost  their  wing  feathers  and 
therefore  could  not  fly. 

I  must  not  omit  to  tell  yon  a  very  good  story 
which  General  Stanton  told  me  about  the  Egypto- 
logists. The  Duke  of  Sutherland  took  a  mummy 
to  England  with  him,  which  he  had  unrolled  by  a 
learned  Doctor,  of  the  British  Museum,  and  others 
interested  in  the  subject.  They  had  first  had  the 
inscriptions  on  the  outside  of  the  case  given  them 
to  interpret,  and  they  came  to  the  assembly  with 
the  transUtion,  describing  in  detail  that  the  person 
whose  body  was  enclosed  was  a  certain  priest  named 
A.  B.,  the  son  of  C.  D.,  &c.  The  mummy  was  then 
unrolled,  and  lo  1  and  behold,  the  body  was  found 
to  be  that  of  a  wcmm  !  But  one  cannot  contradict 
these  Egyptologists,  because  they  profess  to  have 
the  h'lj^  and  if  you  say  that  what  they  declare  the 
meaning  to  be  is  not  true,  they  ask  you  what  then 
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it  does  mean  ?  and  if  yoa  are  not  prepared  to  aay, 
that  does  not  make  them  right.  To-monow 

I  liopc  tlie  American  party  will  arrive,  and  then  I 
should  lii^e  to  get  away  as  quickly  as  possible.  I 
hope  money  will  arrive  from  you  soon,  as  I  want 
to  settle  with  Abu  Nabut,  and  be  off  home. 

March  3. — I  forgot  to  mention  that  when  I'ro- 
fcssor  Owen  was  talking  with  me  yesterday,  he 
said  lie  supposed  they  would  now  give  me  a 
Canon  ry,  such  being  the  way  persons  of  my  sort 
were  rewarded — alluding  to  Canon  Tristram.  I  said 
that  I  was  not  in  oideis ;  but  he  replied  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  could  easily  remedy  that. 
This  is  of  course  mere  talk ;  but  you  will  recollect 
Bishop  Ryan  and  others  have  often  expressed  some- 
thing of  the  same  opinion.  Archdeacon  Hale,  you 
know,  strongly  urged  me  when  a  young  man  to  take 
holy  orders :  it  is  almost  a  pity  I  did  not.  How- 
ever, I  think  that  Mr.  Disraeli  [now  Lord  Beacons- 
field]  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  ought  at  least  to 
increase  my  pension  to  ^500  per  annum. 

Mr.  Thomas  Cook  has  been  to  see  my  pietures, 
and  wo  have  had  an  interesting  talk  about  them, 
and  other  matters  connected  with  the  Holy  Land, 
and  travellers.  He  promises  to  let  his  American 
tourists  know  about  me,  directly  they  arrive.  As  I 
was  going  down-stairs^  I  met  Professor  Owen  again. 
He  said  he  was  coming  to  tell  me  that  Lord  Clarence 
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Paget  was  much  iuteiested  in  my  journey,  aud 
desired  to  Lave  the  pleasure  of  making  my  acquaint- 
ance, if  I  would  go  with  him.  I  found  iiis  Lord- 
ship a  very  pleasing,  nuLyouug,  man,  and  with  him 
I  had  au  hour*8  conversation,  going  into  the  whole 
subject  thoroughly.  Lady  Clarence  is  an  invalid, 
he  said,  but  hopes  to  be  well  enough  to  make  my 
acc^uaiiitance  in  a  day  or  two.  His  Lordship 
remarked,  as  I  was  leaving,  that  he  took  for  granted 
I  was  travelling  for  the  British  Museum,  and  was 
quite  surprised  and  shocked  to  learn  that  I  was 
entirely  on  my  own  account,  supported  only  by  a 
few  private  friends,  and  was,  in  fact,  now  waiting 
for  money  to  arrive  to  take  me  home. 

March  4. — ^ly  friend  Colonel  ^lorrieson  Las  just 
arrived,  having  come  down  the  Nile  by  the  same 
steamer  as  the  American  party.  There  being  no 
rooms  to  be  had  in  this  hotel,  and  . the  Colonel  and 
I  having  been  "  cLums  "  at  Suez,  it  was  arranged 
for  a  bed  to  be  made  up  in  my  room  for  him  for 
the  night  The  American  party  were  taken  by 
Cook  to  the  Hotel  d'Orient.  Colonel  Morrieson 
was  delighted  to  hear  of  my  success ;  and  when  I 
said  that  I  was  waiting  for  funds  from  you,  my 
journey  and  the  delay  in  Egypt  having  cost  more 
than  I  calculated,  this  kind  good  man,  in  the  most 
unostentatious  manner,  made  me  a  present  of 
twenty  pounds  towards  the  expenses  of  my  ezpe- 
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ditioD.  I  thaoked  him  sincerely,  as  you  may 
suppose.  After  breakfast  a  yooog  man,  a  Mr. 
Percy  Bankart,  whom  I  have  seen  during  the  last 

few  days  with  the  Miss  Youngs,  came  to  ask  my 
advice  abo.ut  joining  the  American  party.  At  first 
I  was  inclined  to  advise  him  not  to  join  them ;  but 
upon  his  explaining  the  special  opportunity  it 
offered,  and  the  low  terms  upon  which  he  would  be 
taken,  I  said,  "  Go,  by  all  means."  He  then  pro- 
mised to  endeavour  to  take  a  "  squeeze  "  for  me  of 
those  Cafic  inscriptions.  [On  his  return  to  England 
Mr.  Bankart  wrote  to  Dr.  Beke  to  say  he  had  not 
been  successful  in  obtaining  the  "squeeze,"  on 
account  of  the  edges  not  being  sufficiently  sharp.] 

I  hear  a  very  poor  account  of  the  American  party 
from  one  who  travelled  with  them  up  and  down 
the  Nile.  He  s^iys  he  does  not  like  them  at  all ; 
that  thoy  are  ignorant^  bigoted,  naiiow-minded 
people ;  that  there  is  not  a  single  man  of  scientific 
acquirements  or  general  knowledge — they  are,  in 
fact»  mere  parsons," — a  eojiceited,  self-sufficient 
set  After  hearing  this  I  decided  not  to  go  to  Dr. 
Strong.  If  he  wants  me  he  will  come  to  me;  I 
shall  not  trouble  myself  about  him. 

In  the  "  Pall  Mali  Budget "  of  February  20, 1  see 
there  is  an  article  on  my  discovery  of  Mount  Sinai. 
I  should  not  be  surprised  at  finding  my  "  Sinai  **  is 
Welktead's  mountain,  only  he  did  not  identify  it 
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with  Sinai.  Tlie  suiul  avaliiaclic  would  well  account 
fur  the  tliuiulcr  which  Sheikh  Mohammed  assured  me 
he,  and  others,  had  heard;  only  I  do  not  quite  see  how 
there  could  be  Ruch  "  avalanches**  oo  my  mountain.* 

There  are  two  young  Englishmen  liere  named 
Creyke  and  Nay  lor,  who  are  going  to  Petra ;  they 
haye  engaged  the  dragoman  Tonis,  and  having 
plenty  of  money,  are  going  to  "  do  "  the  tour,  so  as 
to  be  back  in  London  for  the  season."  It  is  a 
miserable  day,  cold  and  overcast  in  the  morning ; 
in  the  afternoon  showery,  and  now  set  in  for  mtn* 
iSuch  is  Cairo,  where  it  never  rains  I 

With  respect  to  the  American  party,  poor  Cook 
and  Howard  have  had  an  awfiil  time  with  them  on 
the  subject  of  Mohammed  ibu  Ijdt  and  his  bakhshish 
and  camels.  My  impression  is,  that  Dr.  Strong  in 
his  self-su£iciency  will  decide  on  going  along  the 
Wady  Arabah,  and  not  up  Wady  el  Ithem  1  He 
intends  to  follow  in  the  veri/  footsteps  of  tlie  Israel- 
ites— ^as  if  a  single  inch  of  the  ground  were  known 

'  "  It  will  be  interesting^  to  liear  whether  Dr.  Deke's  Siuai  is  the 
same  mountuin  as  tlmt  visited  by  WelUtead,  und  described  in  bis 
*  TravelB  in  AzaUa '  ( i  S  38 ).  Well«tead'«  Sinai  wm  not  a  monntaiu 
to  be  visited  by  travellers  who  look  fur  silence  in  solitude.  It  was 
a  very  noisy  mountain,  lor  Wtllsteml,  having  seated  himself  on  a 
rock,  saw  an  avalanche  ut  Band  falling,  the  sound  of  whii  h  *  uttaiiied 
the  luudueas  of  th  under/  caused  the  seat  tu  vibrate,  and  so  iUurnied 
Us  camels  that  thej  were  with  diffienlty  prevented  by  their  driven 
from  bolting.  A  more  firightfnl  occupation  can  hardly  be  imagined 
than  tliat  of  riding  a  runaway  camel  on  Mount  Sinai," — PaUMaU 
Btulijdy  February  20,  1874,  p.  16,  col.  2. 
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for  a  certainty.  In  the  map  whick  Mr.  fiolton  sent 
me,  Eadesh  Barnea  is  marked  in  thre^  different 

places,  fifty  miles  apart ;  aud  in  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe's 
map  it  is  placed  in  a  fourth  position ;  and  yet  this 
Yankee  Doctor  intends  going  in  the  very  foot* 
steps  t  This  is  almost  as  amosing  as  Mark  Twain's 
Pihfrims  in  his  "  New  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  who 
went  to  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  where  they  were 
in  all  the  ecstasies  of  religious  fervour.  They 
wtdd  sail  on  the  waters  where  the  aposUes  had 
fished,  where  our  Lord  worked  Ilis  miracles,  and 
so  on.  A  boat  came  near.  How  much  would  the 
people  take  ?  Two  napoleons.  An  imposition :  one 
napoleon  was  enough ;  they  could  not  give  a  far- 
thing more.  The  boat  sailed  away,  and  they  never 
had  a  sail  on  the  Lake.  And  all  this  enthusiasm 
was  wasted  for  the  sake  of  a  paltry  napoleon. 

After  luncheon  I  called  on  the  Consul-General 
and  Mrs.  Stanton  to  take  leave;  they  were  very 
amiable,  and  after  a  long  chat  on  Egyptian  matters 
we  parted.  When  I  came  home  I  received  a  visit 
from  LiLuteiiJint-Colonel  Areiidrup,  on  the  staff  of 
General  Stuiie,  a  very  amiable  young  Dane  who 
came  to  Egypt  for  his  health,  and  being  poor  (as  he 
himself  confessed),  had  accepted  service  under  the 
Egyptian  Government.  He  was  most  interested  in 
my  journey,  aud  took  the  liberty  of  asking  me  to 
tell  him  about  it   He  was  quite  modest  and  un- 
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assuming,  so  fearful  of  giving  offence,  and  so 
thankful  for  even  the  brief  informatiou  that  I  at 
first  gave  him,  that  I  warmed  to  him,  and  showed 
him  my  pictures,  and  had  a  long  agreeable  chat 
[It  is  sad  to  have  to  relate  that  this  promising 
young  officer  fell  &  victim  in  the  ill-fated  Egyptian 
expedition  into  Abyssinia  in  1875.] 

I  have  borrowed  firom  Mr  Tonng,  Murray's 
**  Handbook "  of  the  Holy  Land ;  in  it  I  find  a 
notice  of  Aly  ibn  "  Aleciu/'  who,  instead  of  being 
a  Moslem  commander,  was  a  Dervish.  So  I  was 
right  in  calling  him  a  "saint."  Ton  wiU  see  his 
tomb  and  mosque  at  "  El  Haram'*  in  Route  23  from 
Jerusalem  to  Nazareth  by  the  sea-coast^  the  first 
station  from  Tftfisk  on  the  way  to  Onsarea.  Messrs. 
Creyke  and  Naylor,  who  sat  beside  me  atdiimcr,  told 
nic  that  they  were  going  to  Akaba,  and  should  visit 
Jebel-e'-Nur. 

March  6. — The  mail  is  in,  and  I  have  your  letters. 
I  shall  start  for  Alexandria  and  England  to-morrow, 
as  I  am  longing  to  be  home.  I  must  confess  that 
I  am  disappointed  in  not  haying  had  a  little  more 
attention  paid  me  here ;  but  I  am  known  to  be  now 
no  longer  a  rich  man,  and  no  one  cares  much  for 
poor  men.  I  have  settled  with  Abu  Nabut,  paying 
him  for  thirty-nine  days  £195,  and  giving  him 
and  Hashim  very  good  certificates. 

Alexandria,  March  8,  1874. — At  length,  my 
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clearest  Milly,  I  come  to  my  Lust  letter  from  Egypt. 
I  left  Cairo  yeBterday,  traveUing  with  Colooel 
Stokes,  who  is  retnrniug  home.  We  go  together  to 
Brindisi,  wlu'iice  lie  proceeds  to  Rome.  He  is  a 
veij  agreeable  companion,  and  we  had  a  pleasant 
joiimej.  Before  leaving  CSairo  I  met  Lord  Clarence 
Paget  in  the  reading-room,  who  took  leave  of  me 
in  a  very  friendly  way,  asking  me  to  call  on  bim  in 
town.  He  seemed  much  delighted  with  my  pam- 
phlet, even  though  I  had  not  found  a  "  volcano" — 
all  the  better,  perha{)S,  he  said. 

Professor  Brugsch  has  been  calling  on  his  Lord- 
ship Ql  tlie  hdtel  within  the  last  few  dajB,  yet  he 
has  not  called  on  me  according  to  his  promise. 
Colonel  Morrieson,  with  a  friend  of  his,  and  I  went 
to  the  Museum  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  monu- 
ments again. .  I  there  saw  young  Brugsch,  who  is 
curator,  and  he  showed  me  his  brother's  hiero- 
glyphical  grammar.  He  says  bis  brother  is  writing 
a  history,  which  will  soon  be  out. 

When  I  came  back  from  Boulak  I  found  General 
Stone  had  caUed  upon  me.  He  has  come  too  late, 
I  sent  bim  in  return  my  P.P.C.  Hasbim  accom- 
panied me  to  the  station,  wbcre  I  found  old  Abu 
Nabut  waiting  to  see  me  o£  I  gave  the  old  fellow 
a  napoleon  bakhshish,  for  which  he  was  all 
thanks.  Since  1  arrived  I  have  been  calling  upon 
all  my  good  friends  here  to  say  good-bye,  and 
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Innelied  with  CSaptain  Roberta*  nuuuiger  of  the  P. 

Und  O. 

In  the  eYening  I  was  interviewed  hj  the  cor- 
respondents of  some  newspapers,  and  a  coaple  of 
Americans. 

March  g:  On  board  the  "Sumatra." — Uucomiug 
on  board  I  found  M?Killop  Bey,  who  has  been  made 
a  Pasha,  within  the  last  fortnight  He  is  a  fine 
fellow,  a  jolly  English  sailor.  I  was  very  glad  to 
see  liim,  and  Le  me ;  and  I  was  pleased  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  to  him,  in  person, 
my  gratitude  for  all  he  had  done  for  me  with  respect 
to  the  steamer^  and  we  took  a  very  friendly  leave 
of  each  other.  Yesterday  some  of  the  passeugers 
on  landing  were  thoroughly  drenched.  To-day  the 
sea  is  nothing  to  speak  of,  or  we  should  not  be  able 
to  leave  the  port.^ 

'  "The  great  improvement  which  calls  fur  ftccomplishment  fa.s 
instanced  by  Dr.  Beke  at  page  149J  is  the  removal  of  the  reef  tltat 
Inus  the  entrance  to  the  port  of  Alexandria.  Its  ezielenee  ought  no 
longer  to  be  tolerated.  Shipping  to  the  amount  of  1,300,000  tons 
enten  the  port  every  year.  The  exports  aino\iiit  in  value  to  thirteen 
millions  sterling.  The  imports  come  to  hve  miilious.  The  harbour 
works,  which  are  near  completion,  when  finished  will  have  coifc  two 
miUifma  and  a  half,  and  the  oonveniencee  then  offisred  will  put 
Alexnn<lria  next  to  Marseilles,  Trieste,  anil  Genoa  in  the  rank  of 
Mcilitciriuuan  j^orts.  Vet  no  can  enter  the  port  after  nif,'htfall, 
and  all  vessels  of  considerable  draught  cannot  enter  at  all  either  by 
daj  or  night  in  atormj  weathw.  Alexandria  Baj  ia  five  milei 
across ;  but  aa  you  near  the  harbour  70a  find  shoal  water  almost 
everywhere,  nrmss  whirh  fc»r  more  than  a  mile  stretches  the  new 
breakwater.  The  i-u.il  deep-water  channel,  the  only  passage  for  large 
ithii»,  is  not  100  feet  across,  and  has  the  additional  drawback  of 
being  very  circuitous.  Its  depth  is  only  37  feet,  so  that  in  rough 
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Our  vessel  staitcd  at  1.30  p.m.  1  iiuve  a  cabin 
entirely  to  myBelf,  and  in  this,  as  in  everything 
else,  the  officiab  of  the  P.  and  O.  Company  have 
showu  111c  every  kindness  and  eoiisidcration,  of 
which  I  cannot  siK\'ik  too  highly,  or  BuilicieQtly 
thank  them  for.  Colonel  Stokes  tells  me  that^ 
when  dining  at  General  Stanton's,  some  words  I  * 
let  droj)  ltd  tlicni  to  suppose  1  was  a  Germa7i  long- 
settled  in  England  ;  but  on  the  way  to  Alexandria 
together,  something  led  me  to  speak  of  my  family 
as  being  an  old  English  one;  so  Colonel  Stokes 
.tells  me  that,  on  arrival  iit  Alexandria,  he  wrote  to 
Stanton  informing  him  of  their  mistake.  How  funny 
things  are  I  My  name  and  my  German  scholarship 
have  led  many  others  into  the  same  mistake.  It 
is  certain  I  never  voluniaril >j  caused  the  error  ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  am  too  proud  of  my  birth  to  dis- 
avow it,  or  to  mislead  any  one  with  respect  to  it. 

weather  vessels  of  ilcop  ilnmght  <lnre  not  venture  in  for  fear  of 
tuuchiug  the  rock  in  the  trougli  of  the  sea.    Barely  a  month  ago, 
during  a  forty-eight  boun^  gale,  the  Austrian  Lloyd  and  English 
mail  steamers,  and  sereial  merchantmen,  dare  not  venture  out  of 
harbour  ;  while  four  lar^^e  vessels,  tossed  about  outside  in  the  oflinj; 
fur  thirty-fiix  hours,  and  the  English  turret-ship    Uupert,"  actually 
pat  back  to  Port  Said  rather  than  venture  in.  A  eaieftil  survey  has 
been  reeently  made  by  a  skilful  EngUsh  engineer  of  the  amount  of 
rock  it  would  be  necessary  to  remove  in  order  to  widen  and  deepen 
the  channel  sulhciemly  \o  |H;nnit  entry  and  exit  at  all  times  and  in 
all  weathers.    The  work  reiiuired  proves  by  no  means  insurmount- 
able.  It  is  said  that  a  tithe  of  what  has  been  spent  on  the  harbour 
would  make  its  entrance  safe,  and  it  seems  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolinh  not  to  take  the  matter  in  hand  at  once."— iSes   The  TimeB," 
Ftb.  I,  1878. 
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Mardi  12. — In  couseqnence  of  the  rough  weather 

we  shall  not  reach  Brindisi  till  the  evcuiDg.  How- 
ever, you  will  get  this  letter  on  Monday  morning  ; 
and  if  I  can  only  manage  to  catch  the  Sunday 
morning  train  from  Venice  to  Turin,  I  hope  I  shall 
sleep  at  Turin,  and  start  for  Paris  on  Monday 
raorniug,  so  that  I  may  possibly  be  with  you  on 
Tuesday  night 

March  1 3,  Brindm. — ^The  mails  and  passengers 
landed  last  night  after  I  was  gone  to  bed.  At 
about  midnight  1  got  your  letter :  the  cuttings 
from  "The  Times of  Holland,  Wilson,  and  Pal- 
mer^s  letters  are  very  amusing.  What  a  fimk  they 
are  in  I  Thei/  have  not  a  leg  to  stand  on,  what- 
ever may  be  the  fate  of  m)/  Mount  Sinai.  What 
does  Wilson  mean  by  "  Bas  Sufsifeh"  I  Is  it  the 
same  as  Holland's  "  Jebel  Musa"  ?  I  feel  sure  that 
I  have  been  successful,  if  only  in  demolisliing  the 
traditional  Mount  Sinai,  and  setting  people  to  look 
at  things  in  a  proper  light.  I  forward  this  letter  by 
one  of  the  passengers  who  is  going  direct  to  Turin 
this  afternoon,  as  otherwise  it  wouhl  not  roach  you 
till  after  my  arrival.  Now,  God  bless  you  I  Have 
courage,  and  all  will  go  well,  I  am  confident  1 
Thus  ends  the  narrative  of  my  expedition  in  search 
of  the  true  "Mount  Sinai." 

"  Gloria  Tihi  Domine !  " 
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(See  pp.  305-400.) 

Obolooioal  Nans*  on  thi  PsNiNsutA  or  Pbaban,  North- 
Wnmur  Arabia,  and  < Mount  Sinai'  (Mount  BAqhir). 
By  John  Milni^  F.G.SL 

The  journey,  of  vrliich  the  following  is  an  account,  was  made  in 
company  with  the  late  Dr.  Beke  in  qoeet  of  the  trae  Mount 

Sinai,  which  mountain  he  placed  in  North-Western  Arabia,  about 
95  miles  in  a  north  ea-sterly  Jircctiun  from  the  district  in  which 
it  has  hitherto  been  conjecturally  considered  to  exist. 

Owin^  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  country  visited  was  tra> 
Tened,  it  would  be  impoaeible  to  connect  witli  accuracy  the 
various  observations  wliich  voro  made  ;  and  therefore,  rather 
than  attempt  tu  cuustruct  a  series  of  sections  sliowiug  the  rela- 
tion of  the  various  formations  to  each  other,  I  have  oonsidered 
it  better  simply  to  indicate  the  oonditioDS  as  observed  at  various 
points,  leavinj^  it  for  those  more  conversant  witli  the  geology  of 
these  districts  to  connect  the  following  fragments  with  those 
already  accumulated.  For  assistance  in  the  determination  of  the 
rock-speeimens  collected,  of  which  77  are  described  (22  of  which 
were  examined  nncroscopically),  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Thomas 
Davies,  F.G.8..  of  ilie  British  Museum. 

IHsirici  rUiied. — From  Suez  we  went  by  sea  to  Ainunah, 
which  lies  in  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  then  on 
to  Akaba,  touching  almost  daily  at  soine  point  or  other  along  the 
coast.  From  Akaba  we  took  camels,  and  journeyed  some  twenty 
miles  in  a  north-easterly  direction  up  Wady  Ithem,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Petra  and  Ma'aa  This  was  the  farthest  point  <^  onr 
joamey.   On  again  reaching  Akaba»  instead  of  retnniing  to  Sues 

*  The  spedmeM  rafened  to  have  been  preeented  by  the  late  Dr.  Bdie*s 
desire  to  the  Britiah  BImeiun. 
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by  sea,  as  we  li.nl  coiii<\  we  reached  it  by  crossing  the  elevated 
desert  plateau  ot  ihe  Tih. 

Roa  Sh^kh  d  Baitan. — This  ]ilace  is  about  50  miles  south  from 
SaeSf  on  the  coast  of  the  [traditional]  Sinaitic  Peninsnla.  Here 
the  hills,  which  are  ajjproached  from  the  coast  V)y  ahout  aniik;  of 
a  gradually  siopnig  saudy  plain,  are  granitic.  AH  the  way  from 
Sues  the  coast  on  either  side  is  bounded  hy  high  and  nigged 
hills,  in  genera]  appearance  very  similar  in  those.  Being  desti- 
tute of  vegetation,  there  has  been  no  check  to  tlie  effect s  of 
disintegration ;  and  these  mountains,  which  probably  would 
have  been  more  ronnded  in  their  outlines  had  they  l>ieen  pro- 
teeted  by  trees  and  herbage,  now  rise  in  bold  and  often  aim  >  r 
perpendicular  cliffs,  contrastini:  stron^'ly  with  the  rounded 
granitic  outlines  seen  in  many  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  especi- 
ally in  Cornwall  Looking  at  these  bills  from  a  distance,  they 
appeared  as  if  built  up  of  so  many  triangular  slabs  which  had 
been  laid  over  the  surfaci'  nf  snme  pre-existing  hill.  The  tops  or 
apices  of  these  slabs  p«jinting  upwards  give  rise  to  innumerable 
peaks,  forming  prominent  serratious  ou  the  ritlge  and  rougli 
points  upon  the  sides.  The  granite  is  of  a  greyish  colour,  and 
consists  chiefly  of  quartz  and  a  black  mica,  little  felspar  being 
present.  These  mountains  are  cut  by  numberless  dykes,  whicli 
are  generally  nearly  vertical,  but  yet  often  intersect  each  other 
at  small  angles.  Looking  at  these  from  the  coast,  they  ap^^ear 
as  so  many  well-defined  broad  red  or  dark-coloured  bands.  At 
this  place,  Kas  Sluikh  el  T>.ittati,  the  red  })ands  were  felsitcs, 
whilst  those  of  a  dark  colour,  which"  varied  from  a  black  to  olive- 
green,  were  fehmathic  porphyries.  The  two  might  easily  be  dis- 
tinguidied  by  blows  of  the  hammer— the  former  being  hard  and 
compact,  and  having  a  clear  metallic  ring  when  struck;  whilst 
the  latter,  being  much  decompo.sed,  sounded  dull,  and  readily 
crumbled.  In  places  some  of  these  dykes  were  filled  with  small 
cavities  containing  a  white  glassy  mineral,  which  in  several  cases, 
having  dissolved  out.  gave  tf)  the  rock  a  vesicular  structure. 

In  width  these  dykes  vary  considerably;  those  examined 
varied  from  6  to  12  feet 

Lying  on  the  sand  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  there  are  some  curious  slabs  of  sandstone  from 
throe  to  six  feet  square,  made  up  of  readily  separable  lamina;  of 


calcareous,  of  a  gritty  siliceous  structure  and  nearly  whitSL  They 
probably  come  &om  beds  of  the  so-called  Libyan  Sandstone,  of 

which  there  is  an  exposure  somewhere  near  this  ]iLice. 

Dr.  Beko  tells  me  that,  when  travelling  from  Tor  towards  Suez 
along  this  coast,  he  passed  over  a  snrfitee  of  fine  sandstone  like 
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the  one  just  described,  on  which  there  were  nunicnnis  tracks 
of  birds'  feet  apparently  as  fresh  and  perfect  as  it  only  just 
impruaecL 

Here  the  emioiis  fomiB  assumed  by  drifted  sand  could  be  well 
observ'ed.  When  sailincr  along  the  coast,  from  hij;h  up  between 
sloping  walls  of  granite  bounding  the  valleys,  the  sand  can  be 
Men  aescending  like  a  glader.  Every  gorge  and  yalley  is  filled 
frcm  tide  to  side  with  it ;  and  from  high  up,  at  a  narrow  ter- 
miniu  where  the  sides  of  granite  approach  each  other,  there  is  a 
sloping  even  surface  which  comes  winding  down  until  it  merges 
in  the  plain  below. 

As  at  this  point  there  was  no  valley,  the  g]aeier>like  fittm  did 
not  exist,  but  in  its?  placp  were  long  winding  sandy  ridges  mnning 
from  the  foot  of  the  hills  and  terminating  abruptly  in  the  plain 
some  50  or  I  CO  yards  from  their  origin.  A  aeedon  at  right  angles 
to  the  length  of  one  of  these,  would  give  two  sides  sloping 
upwards  at  al)out  45°,  meeting  at  an  angle  some  12  or  14  feet 
above  the  ground.  Kunniugup  these  two  faces  there  are  parallel 
lines  vety  similar  to  regularly-formed  ripple-marks,  which  give 
the  surface  a  corrugated  appeanuice.  The  carious  point,  however, 
is  that  the  ripple-marks  on  one  side  of  the  mound  alternate  with 
those  on  the  other ;  that  is  to  say,  where  the  crest  of  one  ripple* 
mailE  fanning  up  the  side  of  the  monnd  reaches  its  ridge,  uiere 
it  meets  with  the  hollow  of  a  ripple-mark  on  the  opposite  side, 
in  this  way  causing  the  ridge  to  be  a  regularly-formed  wavefl  line. 

Similar  structures  to  these  mounds  of  sand  I  have  seen  in 
loelaad  boilt  tip  of  ashes,  but  on  a  mneh  larger  scale.  Those  on 
the  north-east  side  of  Godalands  Jokull,  are  ridges  half  a  imlr  in 
length  running  from  the  U\\>  of  the  hills  down  to  the  valU-y  Ik  Iow, 
and  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  some  huge  railway  embank- 
ment 

JVm*. — ^A  short  distance  before  reaching  this  place  the  high 
range  of  granitic  hills  which  borders  the  coast  gradually  grows 
lower,  and  finally  disappears  in  the  sand.  Many  of  the  dykes  in 
them  are  approximately  parallel,  and  those  which  are  not  vertical 
dip  towards  the  south.  As  this  range  of  hills,  which  from  the 
map  appears  to  be  called  Jebel  ( J.ibeliyeh,  dies  out,  another  range 
rises  in  the  rear,  which  as  it  proceeds  southwards  approaches  the 
sea-board,  from  which  at  first  it  is  some  15  or  16  miles  distant 
The  highest  of  these,  Jebel  Serbal,  6734  feet,  has,  amongst  others, 
a  claim  to  be  the  true  Mount  Sinai.  lU'tween  it  and  the  sea 
where  Tor  is  situated  there  is  a  broad  and  gently  undulating 
plain.  Tor  itself,  althoush  a  small  village,  has  a  striking  feature 
in  being  built  almost  wh<uly  of  blocks  of  coral  obtained  from  some 
laig9  mounds  about  too  yards  to  the  north,  wiiich,  when  they 
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come  down  to  the  shore,  fomi  small  cliffs  from  20  to  30  feet  in 
height.  These  mounds,  which  are  made  up  of  sand,  imbedtled 
maiises  of  coral,  and  a  variety  of  shells,  are  apparently  a  drilt 
a6cumulation — an  idea  suggested  by  the  imperfect  condition  of 
the  shells  and  the  imgiiUur  manner  in  which  they  appear  to  be 
thrown  toL'ether. 

Sktim. — At  page  396  of  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope's  work  on  volcanoes 
it  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Borekhardt,  that  there  is  a  proba- 
bilily  of  the  existence  of  volcanic  rocks  at  Sherra.  Burckhardt, 
when  speaking  of  this  district  in  his  'Syria'  (page  522),  says. 

The  transition-rock,  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  greenstone 
or  graawaeke  or  bomstone  and  trap,  presents  an  endless  yariety 
in  eveiy  part  of  iln'  ninsula  ;  so  that,  eren  were  I  possessed  of 
the  requisite  knowli-dge,  to  describe  tliom  accurately  wouM  try 
tbe  patience  of  the  reader.  Masses  of  black  trap  much  resembling 
bastut  compose  sereral  isolated  peaks  and  rocks ; "  and  at  page  5  29, 
he  continues,  "  From  Sherm  we  rode  an  hour  and  a  quarter  among 
low  hills  near  the  sliore"  [towanis  Akaba],  "  Here  for  the  first 
and  only  time  I  saw  volcanic  rocks.  For  a  distance  of  about  two 
miles  tbe  bills  presented  perpendicular  cliffs,  formed  in  haIf-Gii«Jes» 
and  some  of  them  nearly  in  circles,  none  of  them  being  more  than 
from  60  to  80  feet  in  height ;  in  other  places  there  were  appear- 
ances as  of  volcariic  craters.  The  rock  is  black,  with  a  slight 
reddish  tinge,  full  of  carities,  and  has  a  rough  surface ;  on  the 
road  lay  a  few  stones  which  had  separated  themselves  from  above. 
The  cliffs  were  covered  by  dt  (-]>  layers  of  sand  ;  and  the  valleys 
at  their  foot  were  also  overspread  with  it.  It  is  possible  that 
rocks  of  the  same  kind  may  be  found  towards  Has  Abn  Moham- 
med ;  and  hence  may  have  arisen  the  term  black  (ufXa»a  o«n), 
applied  to  the  mountains  by  the  Greeks.  It  should  he  oViserved 
that  low  sand  hills  intervene  between  the  volcanic  rocks  and  the 
sea,  and  that  above  these,  towards  the  higher  mountains,  no  traces 
of  lava  are  found,  whieh  seema  to  show  that  the  Tolcanic  matter 
is  confined  to  this  spot." 

Of  these  remains  of  an  extinct  volcano  or  volcanoes  the  only 
trace  obtained  was  the  picking-up  of  a  few  pieces  of  volcanic 
breccia,  as  will  be  seen  from  my  notes  on  the  neighbourhood, 
which  unfortunately,  from  want  of  tame^  relate  only  to  the 
harbour. 

From  this  place  to  Kos  Abu  ^lohammed,  the  most  southern 
point  of  the  Smaitie  Peninsula,  there  is  an  absence  of  the  granitic 
rocks,  whicli  keep  some  6  or  7  miles  back  from  the  coast-line, 
their  place  being  supplied  by  low  hills  and  <-liff>  of  limestone  and 
sandstone.  On  the  east  side  of  Sherm  harbour,  the  cliffs,  which 
are  about  50  feet  in  height,  are  framed  of  sand,  capped  with  two 
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horiiontal  beds  of  yellowish  white  limestone.  These  latter, 
which  are  about  14  net  thiel^  an  ftdl  of  irregular  cavities,  and 
are  in  fact  lather  a  breccia  of  BkeUa  and  coru  than  a  compact 

limestone. 

The  beds  of  sand,  which  in  places  appear  to  dip  at  about  12** 
towarda  tlie  aoath,  although  compact,  are  much  too  friable  to  be 
called  a  aandatone.  They  are  of  a  yellowish  red  colour,  and  in 
places  are  formed  of  quartz  grains  as  laru'e  as  peas,  giving  the 
character  of  a  grU.  Intercalated  with  them  is  a  baud  about  six 
inches  wide,  of  rounded  and  angular  pieces  of  flint,  quartz,  and 
granite.  Masses  of  limestone,  having  fallen  from  the  beds  above, 
form  a  protectionagainstdisintegratini;  forces,  which  rapidly  tend 
to  undermine  them.  Passing  from  these  cliffs  round  the  harbour 
in  a  northerly  direction,  across  the  entrance  to  a  wady  running 
to  the  north-east,  steep  banka  ofsand  are  met  with,  wliich  continue 
to  its  south-west  side.  These  are  generally  of  a  yellowish  colour  ; 
but  in  one  or  two  places  they  were  of  a  fiery  red.    At  several 

Kints  there  are  indications  which  might  be  taken  for  horizontal 
ads  of  a  black  colour,  forming  a  ciq^  to  these  banks  of  sand ; 
where  these  do  not  eiist  their  remains  are  seen  in  taloaes  of  black 

Want  of  time  prevented  a  close  examination  of  these;  but 
judging  from  the  numerous  firagmenta  of  black  atone  lying  on 

the  beach,  it  would  appear  that  they  were  in  part,  if  not  wholly, 
of  volcanic  origin.    Generally  speaking,  they  were  compact,  fine- 

Sained,  of  a  black  colour,  and  even  in  their  texture.  Under 
e  microscope,  however,  they  were  distinctly  seen  to  be  a 
volcanic  felspathic  breccia  (prohahly  doleritic  jiartides  cemented 
by  a  triclinic  felspar) — a  condition  which,  from  external  appear- 
ances, would  never  have  been  suspected,  unless  from  a  slight 
irregiilarity  on  the  weathered  anrfoeea  of  the  specimens.  ^Vith 
them  were  a  few  fragments  of  a  coarse-grained  black  rook, 
consisting  of  quartz  and  felspar  cemented  by  limonite,  which  is 
distinctly  a  breccia. 

To  the  west,  behind  these  banks  of  sand,  low  hills  with 
rounded  outlines  run  from  north  to  south,  which  have  a  definite 
stratification  and  dip  towards  the  north. 

The  cliffs  of  Eas  Abu  Mohammed,  lying  to  the  south-west, 
are  about  90  feet  in  height,  and  are  apparently  composed  of  the 
same  coral  limestone  as  that  forming  a  cap  to  the  sand  atSheim, 
with  which  they  also  ai^rce  in  the  direction  of  their  dip. 

Inland  from  the  cape  there  is  a  curious  round  hummock-shaped 
black  hill. 

From  Sherm  .our  ooorse  via  close  along  the  shore  of  the 
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Sinaitie  Peninsula,  along  which  nothing  bak  ragged  hilli  of 
granite  and  "dunes"  of  saud  were  visible. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  we  sailed  due  east  to 
Aintknah,  the  approach  to  which  was  for  many  miles  guarded 
bj  innamerable  coral  reefs,  on  which  the  soundings  were  seldom 
over  two  fathoms.  At  Aiiiunah,  exceptini::  a  few  palm  trops  and 
the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  apparently  of  IComan  origin,  there  is 
but  little  of  interest.  The  hills,  which  are  very  high,  several  of 
them  being  npwuds  of  7000  ftet,  are  a  day's  journey  or  more 
distant  from  the  coast.  About  halfway  towards  them  there  is 
a  long  low  white  scarp,  forming  tlie  flank  of  a  range  of  hills  or 
a  low  plateau,  which  is  probably  limestone.  The  remainder  of 
tbe  eonntiy  is  flat^  and  elightlT  andalating,  being  for  the  most 
part  covered  with  stones  and  sand ;  notwithstanding  which, 
relatively  speaking,  it  is  very  fertile,  many  busbes,  acacias,  and 
small  date-palms  being  visible. 

Between  this  place  and  the  entraaoe  to  tbe  Golf  of  Akaba 
there  are  many  islands,  all  of  which,  judging  from  their  similarity 
in  appearance  to  those  examined,  are  made  up  of  a  whitish  lime* 
stone  dipping  at  a  low  angle  towards  the  east. 

jtfaeliAi  [Jfidton].*-— The  first  ph^e  landed  at  inside  tbe  Ckdf  of 
Akaba  was  Madian,  up  to  which  point  both  sides  of  the  gulf  are 
bounded  by  bleak  and  bare  high  liills  of  granite.  Here  there  is  a 
Beduin  village,  situated  on  the  sea-board  at  the  termination  of  a 
▼alley  or  wady  coming  down  fiom  the  east  This  valley  at  its 
month  forms  a  boundary  line  between  two  sets  of  lithologically  dif- 
ferent rocks.  On  the  right  or  south  side  is  a  granite,  whilst  on  the 
left  or  north  side  there  are  beds  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate. 

The  granite,  which  ii  more  or  less  of  a  reddish  colour,  is  in 
such  a  decomposed  state  on  its  surface,  that  at  a  short  distance 
it  would  be  readily  mistaken  for  a  soft  sandstone.  Even  in  the 
more  solid  parts,  when  struck  with  a  hammer  it  readily  falls  into 
angular  pieces.  Its  texture  yaries  considerably,  being  both  fine 
and  coarse ;  but  in  all  parts  the  felspathie  element  predominates. 
The  striking  feature  in  this  rock  is  the  number  of  dykes  by 
which  it  is  traversed.  These,  generally  speaking,  have  a  strike 
from  north  to  souUi,  and  a  dip  at  a  high  an^  of  80  or  85* 
towards  the  east. 

In  all  the  granite  liills  of  these  regions,  there  are  visibly  two 
classes  of  dykes,  which  are  distinguishable  from  each  other  by 
their  colour — ^black  ones,  which  are  generally  dark-coloaiea 
coarse-grained  porphyries,  and  red  ones,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  pink  felsites  or  fine-grained  porphyries.  Both  of  these  are 
much  disintegrated,  but  the  former  more  so  than  the  latter.  On 

*  See  Dr.  Beke's  description  of  Midian,  p.  332, 
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an  east  and  west  section  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  out 
of  eleven  of  the  dark-eolonred  dykes,  only  two  stood  up  to  fonn 
peaks ;  the  leoudnini;  nine,  being  softer  than  the  granite^  weie 
cut  down  so  as  to  form  hollows  and  heaps  of  debris. 

About  half  a  mile  up  this  valley,  upon  its  south  side,  a  bluff 
abottt  30  feet  in  height  rises  perpendicalarly  from  the  top  of  a 


and  conglomerate ;  but  the  two  externally  appear  to  Im;  so 
merged  into  each  other  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  marked 
line  between  them.  The  top  of  the  blnff  is  eoremd  with  two 
horizontal  bands  of  sand  and  rounded  stones  about  nx  feet  in 
thicknos*!.  On  its  southern  sidf,  beneath  tliis  cap  there  is  a  faco 
of  decomposing  telspathic  granite,  traversed  by  greenish-coloured 
dykes,  which  inclirae  witmn  themselyes  small  aognlar  fragments 
probably  derived  from  some  earlier-formed  dyke  which  they  have 
traversed.  Pjissing  round  to  the  east  side,  there  is  an  apparent 
gradation  into  red  earthy  bands,  very  like  a  hard  clay,  which  iu 
their  tarn  merge  on  the  north  side  into  a  breeeiated  GongIomerate» 
which  faces  the  sandstone  beds  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tidley. 
This  conglomerate  varies  considerably  in  texture,  containing  not 
only  pebbles^  but  also  large,  boulders.  Facing  this  bluff,  upon 
the  opposite  side  ci  the  valley,  which  is  here  considerably 
narrowed,  there  is  a  corresponding  bluff  formed  wholly  of  con- 
glomerate. The  upper  part  of  this,  which  is  made  up  of  a  coarse 
material,  the  stones  it  contains  being  as  large  as  a  cocoa-nut^  lies 
unconfonnably  upon  a  bed  of  finer  materiaL 

This  lower  bed  in  its  opper  portions  is  a  gritty  sandstone,  but 
as  it  descends  it  passes  into  a  fine  conglomerate.  Iking  much 
softer  than  the  rock  wliich  caps  it,  it  is  rapidly  being  undermined, 
and  large  blocks  of  the  cosne  conglonierate  from  above  are  in 
consequence  continually  falling:  These  blocks,  although  they  are 
made  up  of  similar,  if  not  the  same,  material  as  the  nei<,'libouring 
granite  rocks,  form,  as  far  as  their  durability  is  concerned,  a  far 
superior  stone — ^nnder  the  hammer  the  one  giving  a  dull  hollow 
earthy  sound,  and  the  other  a  clear  sharp  metallic  ring. 

Passing  this  bluff  to  the  north  side  of  the  valley,  we  come  on  a 
gradually  sloping  plane  of  sandstone,  grit,  and  conglomerate,  the 
surfiue  of  which  has  been  worn  into  a  series  of  round  hummock- 
shapedforms,  each  about  four  feet  in  height  Winding  in  and  out 
between  these  there  are  smooth  narrow  channel-shaped  lioliows, 
looking  as  if  at  times  they  formed  courses  along  which  water  had 
flowed ;  Mid,  in  fact,  down  one  of  these  a  smalland  rapid  stream 
of  water  was  descending,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  towards  a  palm- 
grove  which  occupies  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  In  places  where  a 
cutting  has  been  made  from  the  valley  into  the  hummocked  plane 


mound.    This  appears 
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of  MBglomerate  and  aandstone,  the  nnconfomiability  jntt  tpoken 

of  is  strikingly  seen  in  several  outliers,  the  tops  of  which  are  made 
up  of  conglomerate,  which  joius  in  an  irregular  line  the  aandatone 
of  their  lower  portions. 

About  three  qnaiten  of  a  mile  np  the  vallef  ,  on  its  north  ride 
there  is  an  exposure,  about  40  yards  in  lenirth  and  from  20  to  30 
feet  in  height,  which  exhihita  a  carious  juxtaposition  of  sandstone^ 
conglomerate,  and  breccia. 

Not  far  twttk  the  place  where  tlus  section  u  exhibited,  and  on 
the  same  side  of  the  valley,  there  are  the  niins  of  a  temple  called 
by  the  inhabitants  the  Mosque  of  Moses,  which  for  the  most  part 
is  built  of  large  square  blocks  of  a  fine-graiued  and  perfectly  white 
alabuter.  In  the  bed  of  the  Talley  there  were  many  large,  toler- 
ably angular  blocks  of  this  stone,  which  had  evidently  travelled 
down  from  the  interior,  where  the  inhabitants  stated  that  at  six 
hours'  distance  there  was  a  mountain  or  a  large  hill  wholly  com- 
posed of  this  materia],  which,  if  like  the  samples  seen,  must  be 
of  an  excellent  ({uality  for  building-purposes. 

A  little  furtht  r  inland  tVorii  this  temple,  where  the  valley  forks, 
the  sandstone  crosjses  to  tlie  south  side,  and  there  exposes  a  section 
near  60  feet  in  height  On  the  top  of  this  there  are  some  two  or 
three  feet  of  the  coarse  conglomerate,  which  lie  on  sandstone  beds 
dipping  about  4"  N.N.W.  This  sandstone  is  made  up  of  some 
eighteen  or  twenty  bands  of  a  light  yellow,  fine-grained,  quartzose 
matoiiaL  Literslratifled  with  these  bands  are  one  or  two  layers 
of  an  argillaceous  shelly  material,  one  of  which  contains  several 
narrow  veins  of  gypsum,  each  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness^ 
and,  lower  down  the  valley,  also  a  decided  quantity  of  couunoa 
salt. 

Bockt  Jrom  Madian, 

(All  thege,  unlogs  Bp(>oiall7  mentioiiLil,  were  olitained  from  dykes  travcvdag 
the  granite.    'I'he  first  four  were  determiiiod  micrOMOpicaUjT-) 

1.  Bsialt,  fine-grained,  «nd  of  a  greeniih  colour. 

2.  Disbue,  fine>gnined,  eTen-teztared,  dense,  and  of  aUsekiih  green  eoUmr. 

3.  Diahaac,  only  diffins  fnnn  No.  a  in  being  slightly  greener  and  itf  a  Ihutr 

texture. 

4.  Di&bue,  eligliilj  greener  thsa  Km.  2  end  3. 

5.  Red  Porphyry,  compact,  fine*grained,  with  hornblende. 

6.  Granite,  highly  felspathir,  with  but  little  mica,  of  a  pinkish  eoloar.  A 

rock  penetrated  by  dykt  s. 

7.  Granite  similar  to  No.*  6,  hut  having  small  fissures  containing  dolomite. 
&  Onnite,  similar  to  No.     bet  eonUining  two  fdepars— one  Ibriellaie^ and 

the  other  oithoclase. 
9.  Oraniti',  greyish  and  maeh  disinteierated,  and  thickly  traversed  bjr  dykes, 
la  Porphyry,  a  dsrk-coloocod  bsse,  tbidkly  eorered  with  ssiall  white  eryetels 
of  felspar. 
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11.  Porphyry,  like  Xo.  lo,  Imt.  with  the  felspar  crvBtala  lonp^  and  acicular. 

12.  Doleriic,  wiih  brownish  yellow  olivine,  of  a  vesicular  etructare,  the  c«vi. 

ties  being  in  part  filled  wiih  carbooate  of  lime.  This  wa«  obUiined  from 
a  boulder,  of  which  there  are  wmy,  ail  probablj  haviag  Iheir  origin 
further  up  the  wady  to  the  east. 

13.  Degraded  Basalt,  like  No.  i,  both  bcin^:  found  in  8m;i11  angabrfng- 

meoto  in  the  iaterior  ol  a  djl^e  oa  Ibe  east  side  of  the  wady. 

Madkn  io  Omaider. — From  Madian,  continuiDg  northwards 
idong  the  6Mt  side  of  the  €kilf  of  AlEaba»  the  aandttone  eon- 

tinned  for  some  4  or  5  miles,  but  in  plaow  apparently  pierced 
by  the  pnmite,  which  at  one  time  it  probably  covered,  aad 
towards  the  tlanks  uf  which  it  was  now  approaching. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  gnl^  although  tlM  hills  were  15  miles 
distant,  the  dykss  bj  whieh  they  were  penetnted  wexe  distinetly 
visible. 

As  we  neared  the  granite  on  the  eastern  side,  the  sandstone 
gradually  sloped  up  towards  it,  or,  hi  other  words,  diiiTped  to  the 

south  or  south-i  ast,  suggesting  the  idea  just  stated,  that  at  one 
time  it  wholly  buried  these  mountains  which  now  raise  them- 
selves 80  high  above  it.  When  we  were  opposite  what  ought  to 
have  been  the  line  of  junetioii  of  the  two^  the  stratificatton  of 
the  sandstone  became  so  broken,  and  the  outline  of  the  decom- 
posing granite  so  indefinite,  that  the  relation  of  the  two  was 
not  distinctly  visible.  Tlie  next  object  of  geological  interest 
was  a  flank  of  Jebel  Tauran,  which  projected  as  a  prominent 
bhifT,  the  face  of  which  formed  a  high  and  almost  perpendicular 
clitf,  thr()u;^'h  the  centre  of  which  was  a  canon-looking  f^'ulch  cleav- 
ing it  from  top  to  bottom.  The  height  of  this,  if  any  reliance  am 
be  given  to  a  rough  esloalation  based  on  its  altitude  as  taken  by 
our  captain,  must  have  been  over  2000  feet,  which  would  almost 
]>ut  the  crevasse-like  opening  on  a  par  with  a  Western-American 
caHon. 

£ir  d  Mddwgttk.—'K  few  miles  to  the  nordi  of  this  is  the  head- 
land of  Bir  el  Mashiyah,  at  which  place  another  opportunity  was 
given  for  visiting  the  shore.  Here  there  is  decided  evidenct-  tliat 
the  land  of  this  gulf  and,  probably  in  connection  with  it,  that  of 
its  neighbour  the  Gulf  of  Sues,  are  rapidly  rising. 

Running  from  the  granite  hills,  which  here  recede  some  three 
or  four  miles  from  tlie  shore  line,  across  a  gently  slopini,'  plane 
which  joins  them  with  the  sea,  there  are  numerous  regularly 
buHt  mounds,  like  so  many  partially  completed  railway  embank- 
ments, reaching  from  the  mountains  to  within  half  a  mile  of  die 
water's  edge.  These  appear  externally  to  be  made  up  of  mate- 
rials derived  from  the  hills  from  the  foot  of  which  they  spring ; 
bat  at  severpl  pdnts  a  white  rock  can  be  seen  cropping  out,  show- 
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ing  tbts  detrital  matter  to  Iw  only  »  eovering.   This  Toek  is  a 

pure  soft  limc-stoiift  of  coarse  texture,  on  the  surface  of  nearly 
every  square  foot  of  which  the  section  of  a  coral  can  be  seen  ; 
but  these,  along  with  other  futibiU  cullected,  reuiaia  yet  to  be 
described. 

The  only  one  of  theso  mounds  whicli  I  liad  an  opportunity  of 
examining  was  about  90  feet  in  height,  and  showed  an  exposure 
of  about  30  feet  of  this  limestone,  as  measured  from  its  base, 
whidk  is  about  10  feet  above  sea-lerel  From  this  it  would 
appear  that  there  must  have  been  an  elevation  of  at  least  40  feet. 

From  this  place  up  to  Akaha  there  are  many  of  these  old  reefs, 
indicated  by  the  numerous  white  patches  which  protrude  through 
(he  heaps  of  dark-coloored  d^ftrii  from  the  granite  mountains, 
most  of  whidi  are  at  much  higher  elevations  than  the  one  just 
referred  to,  some  beiiig  especially  visible  on  the  flat  phun  near 
Omaider. 

In  confirmation  of  these  indications  of  an  elevation,  I  may  add 

that  Ciiptaiu  Evans,  a  Commodore  of  the  P.  &*0.  Co/s  fleet, 
stated  tu  iiie  that  in  the  Gulf  of  Suez  there  are  reefs  which 
twenty  years  ago  could  with  impunity  have  been  sailed  over,  but 
have  now  to  be  avoided,  the  two  most  remarkable  of  these 
being:— one  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Sues,  where  the 
soundings  M'hich  were  at  one  time  7  and  7^  fathoms,  are  now 
only  3  and  3^  fathoms ;  and  the  otiter  at  the  head  of  tlie  gulf, 
calfod  the  xvewport  shosl,  where  thwe  is  a  like  decrease  in 
depth. 

1  am  told  that  indications  of  a  shallowin*^  of  the  water  in  these 
seas  may  be  seen  by  comparing  an  old  chart  with  one  of  recent 
constniction  ;  the  origin  of  it,  apparently,  can  only  be  accounted 
for  in  one  of  two  ways — by  an  elevation  of  the  sea>bottom,  or  a 
piling-up  of  drifted  niati  rials  hy  currents. 

As  an  additioniU  proof  of  this  rising  of  the  land,  I  may  quote 
from  Dr.  Beke  the  oflicial  report  of  the  British  Consul  at  Jeddah, 
on  the  Arabian  Coasts  who  says,  "the  sea  on  that  coast  is 
gradually  receding,  owing  to  the  fonnation  of  coral  reefs,"  the 
geological  interpretation  of  which  is  evidently  that  the  coast-line 
IS  being  elevated. 

That  such  elevations  and  perhaps  oscillations  should  take 
place  is  not  unnatural,  considering  the  wonderfully  volcanic 
nature  of  tlie  adjoining  jieiiinsula  of  Arabia,  examples  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  Trachouitis  of  Wetzsteiu  or  the  Hauran  of 
Bnrton  and  Drake  in  the  north,  and  the  many  traces  of  varied 
volcanic  j)henomena  from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  in  the 
east  to  Jenien  in  the  south-west.  In  addition  to  these  already 
known  localities,  it  may  be  stated,  on  the  autiiorily  of  Yakut, 
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t]i«  Arabian  geographer  of  the  thnteentli  ooitiny,  thai  manr, 

although  once  chronicled,  now  remain  to  be  rediscovered.  No 
less  than  28  harras,  or  volcanic  districts,  are  described  and  their 
position  identified  him,  all  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
highlands  «nd  intenor  (tf  the  peninBoku  The  lut  of  these  ii 
M  follows: — 

Hairs  of  Antis.  Ham  of  Abbad. 

„       Tabtik.  „  Udhra. 


Takda  or  ^uka»  „ 

HakL  „  Gallu. 

„       al-HimAra.  „  Kuba. 

„       Kagil.  „  al-Kau8. 

Eahis.  „  Lubu. 

Ragla.  Laflat 


»»  _ 

Kumah.  Lail&. 

^        Sulaim.  ^  Md?ar. 

alSarg.  „  Maitau. 

„       Sanran.  „  Wakim. 


Darig.  ^  al-Wabana. 

Dargad.  „      Banu  HiJaL 


Referring  to  the  above  list  I  may  quote  the  following  par»» 
graph  from  Dr.  Beke's  pamphlet,  'Mount  Sinai  a  Volcano ' : — * 
"Among  the  niunerons  Toleanoes  found  to  exist  within  the 

Arabian  peninsula,  the  only  one  known  to  have  been  in  activity 
within  the  liistoric  period  is  the  Harrat  el  Nar  (' fire-liarra') 
situate  to  the  north-east  of  Medina  in  the  ncigiibourhood  of 
Khaibar,  in  about  26**  30'  north  latitude,  and  40*  eastl(»igjtade| 
which,  besides  being  tnuliiionally  said  to  have  been  in  an  aetavo 
state  six  centuries  before  Mohammed,  had  actually  an  eruption 
in  the  time  of  the  prophet's  successor,  Omar.  To  the  north-west 
of  this  '  fire-harra'  lies  that  known  as  the  Harra  of  (the  tribe  of) 
Udhra :  again,  to  the  north  of  this,  is  the  Ilarra  of  Tabuk,  so 
called  from  the  station  of  that  name  on  the  Iladj  road  from 
Damascus  to  Mekka,  the  position  of  which  is  about  28°  15'  north 
latitude  and  37°  east  longitude  ;  and  beyond  this  last,  further  to 
the  north,  and  consequently  between  it  and  the  northernmost 
Ham  of  the  BA^jil,  or  Trachonitas,  is  the  Harra  BadyUL" 

BodcBfrm  Bir  d  Mdskiyah, 

(Thise  ar»  all  takta  Iioib  ^kes.  Th«  fini  two  hxn  bsen  determined 

SBisrMtopieBlly.) 

I.  Dtorite,  a  eTccnish-gfef  eoDpMt  rock,  the  cfaaraeler  of  which  ia  ahaoifc 

entirely  disguised.   ^^^^^^^^ 

*^FoliUahed  by  Tinsley  Brothers,  Loadon,  1873,  p.  13. 
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ft.  Mrito  with  epidot*  ■nd  «h1orit«k   In  g«nenl  appeannoe  ibli  b  t  MBpftet, 

fine-grained,  li^rht  irre«n  rock,  not  unlike  an  epidosiie. 

3.  Porphyritic  inicace<uis  irraiiito.    The  base  of  this,  through  which  large 

white  crvKtald  of  t'\s[<:tr  arc  liiB^eminatcil,  i8  irrcLnil.ir  in  toxion^  b0in|p 
mostly  Gompoaed  of  Biuail  flakea  of  a  <lark-coloare«l  mica. 

4.  Porphji;  oonaiaUiig  of  a  eompM^  dailt  piiipl«  baic^  aad  ««U«4tfta«4 

OTtlaw  of  pink  drUioelaae. 

Omaider  to  Akaha. — Opposite  to  Omiuder  on  tbe  Sintutic  side, 
flat-topped  outliers  are  to  be  seen  capping  the  granite.  These 
are  of  a  yellowisli  colour  and  aj/parently  soft,  and  at  this  place 
show  a  regular  stratiticatiun,  dipping  3°  or  4°  towards  the  north. 
In  the  distance,  between  gaps  in  these  hills,  a  long  flat-topped 
monntain  or  ediie  of  a  tableland  is  vtsible,  apparently  composed 
of  the  same  material  as  the  outliers,  which  afterwards  proved  to 
be  a  soft  wliiiisii  limestone.  On  the  west  coast  these  outliers 
are  more  or  less  continuous  up  to  the  head  of  the  gulf,  whilst 
on  the  east  side  there  is  only  the  granite  and  its  long  heaps  of 
(Ulms  stretching  down  towards  the  shore.  Looking  at  these 
outliers  from  a  distance,  it  is  at  once  noticed  that  the  granite 
surface  uu  which  they  rest  is  invariably  flat,  showing  that  it  had 
been  planed  down  to  an  even  surface  before  the  deposition  of 
the  sjiperincumbent  heds,  which  in  their  turn,  by  the  comparison 
of  the  flat  tops  they  now  cover  with  the  adjoining  serrated  ridges 
of  granite,  which  at  one  time  it  is  probable  that  they  also  over- 
spread,  show  the  immense  amount  of  denudation  that  has  bera 
going  on  since  their  remoyal. 

}ra(hj  Aralni  (see  figs,  i  and  2). — When  within  five  or  six  miles 
of  Akaba,  the  relation  of  this  gulf  to  the  broad  and  open  valley 
of  the  Araba,  leading  northwanls  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  is  strik- 
ingly observable  Although  upon  the  east  and  west  the  ground 
is  high,  before  one  (to  the  north)  it  is  so  level  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  indicate  tlie  point  at  which  the  sea  and  land  meet. 
Looking  up  this  trench  from  the  south,  in  the  distance  the 
mountains  upon  the  tight  and  left  appear  to  grow  lower,  until 
by  sloping  downwards  they  finally  vanish  in  two  points  upon  a 
line  forming  an  horizon  for  earth,  sea,  and  sky. 

Looking  at  the  map,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Golf  of  Akaba 
forms  one  extremity  of  a  long  north-aud-.south  hill-bound  trough, 
the  other  extremity  of  which  is  beyond  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth, 
at  the  nortiiern  end  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  a  distance  of  more 
than  300  miles.  An  east^and-west  profile  across  this  trough,  taken 
a  few  miles  above  Akaba,  is  represented  by  the  eastern  end  of  the 
section  (fig.  i). 

When  standing  in  it  you  appear  to  be  in  an  almost  flat  valley, 
about  five  miles  in  width,  having  no  perceptible  rise  towards  the 
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north,  but  to  the  east  and  west  rising  gently  towards  the  flanks  of 
precipitous  granite  hills,  its  deepest  portion,  which  is  marked  by 
%  noitli  and-aoath  line  of  vagetttdon,  being  nearer  to  ite  western 
side  than  to  its  wtern,  aa  ahown  in  the  section.  By  actutd  ol>- 
servation,  however,  it  appears  that  tlie  l)oundaries,  which  are 
apparently  hills,  are  only  the  serrated  edges  uf  two  tablelands, 
whieh  on  either  aide  riae  aboat  aooo  foet  wove  the  sea— broadly 
apeaking,  the  western  one  being  chiefly  granite  capped  with  lime- 
stone, aiid  the  eastern  one  being  granite  capped  with  sandstone 
and  conglomerate.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  high 
monntaina,  as  seen  from  AkaM  and  the  Araba»  are  from  the 
tableland  comparatively  low  hiils. 

Taking  a  section  from  sontli  to  north,  from  Akaha  up  the 
Araba,  through  the  Dead  Sea  and  up  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
past  Clennesareth  (fig.  2),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  greater  portion  of 
the  surface  of  this  ground  is  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  all  that 
separates  tlie  Pcail  Sea,  whicli  is  in  a  depression  about  1300  feet 
below  the  neighbouring  oceans,  from  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  is  a 
slight  rise  of  finnn  aoo  to  500  feet 

Therefore,  afaonld  there  have  been  an  elevation  of  the  land  in 
oj)eration,  as  appears  to  l)e  iiidicated,  it  is  very  probable  that  at 
no  very  remote  geological  period  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  extended 
many  miles  further  to  the  north,  haTing  been  botmded  on  ita 
east  and  west  sides  by  the  before-mentioned  high  tablelanda; 
and  should  this  ancient  gulf  be  restored  (which  would  apparently 
be  an  engineering  work  far  less  difficult  than  the  recently-coa- 
stmcted  trench  between  Suez  and  Port  Said),  Jerusalem,  Damas- 
cus, and  otlier  Syrian  towns  would  again  be  in  commonication 
with  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  fleets  like  those  of  Solomon  might 
ply  up  and  down  the  now  entirely  deserted  Gulf  of  Akaba. 

The  section  illustrating  this  depression  (fig.  2),  which  will 
explain  itself,  is  only  an  approximation,  and  is  here  used  to  add 
my  o1)scrva!ioii:^  to  similar  ones  that  have  been  made  by  Others 
on  this  singularly  interesting  depression. 

Akaba. — At  Alcaba  (fig.  2),  as  at  many  other  places,  the  granite 
is  traversed  by  so  many  dykes  that  they  could  not  but  take  part 
in  the  formation  of  peaks.  Their  general  direction  is  in  a  parallel 
line  towards  the  north-east,  and  at  a  high  angle  of  inclination  to 
the  south-east. 

Behind  Akaba,  two  good  analogous  sections  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Wady  Araba,  at  the  entrance  to  a  small  wady  called 
Wady  Ithem  [Etham].  The  surface  of  the  ground  through  which 
these  sections  are  cut  commences  about  half  a  mile  from  tiie  aeay 
and  terminates  at  a  distance  of  a  little  over  a  mile,  sloping  at  an 
angle  of  about  3^  up  towards  the  mountaina   The  distance  apart 
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of  these  pections  at  their  upper  or  eastern  end,  wliere  tliey  are 
about  30  feet  in  lieight,  is  about  100  yards,  and  at  their  lower  or 
western  end,  where  they  merge  into  the  sloping  plane  through 
which  they  an  cat»  »boat  half  »  mile. 

Looking  at  these  generally,  they  consist  of  a  mass  of  earth, 
pel)l)les,  and  boulders,  lying  on  the  denuded  edgeis  of  granitic 
rockii  and  feispatliic  dykes.  The  pebbles  and  boulders  are  of  the 
Mune  nature  as  the  roeks  on  whieh  they  lie ;  and  at  die  eastern 
end  of  the  sections  near  the  mountains  it  would  appear  that  the 
prbblcs,  and  especially  the  boulders,  are  not  only  larger  bat  also 
more  angular  than  those  a  mile  farther  away. 

The  mode  of  aeenmalation  (rf  the  upper  stratom  of  aUnvial 
material  is  strikingly  shown  at  several  jjoints  along  the  section. 
The  material,  starting  from  the  mountains  (which  at  one  time 
probably  extended  a  short  distance  westwards),  through  various 
causes,  bat  chiefly  that  of  gravity,  gradually  travelled  down  the 
slope  towaids  the  sea.  On  coming  to  a  hollow  it  steadily  filled  it, 
the  stones  of  each  layer  rolling  over  their  predecessors  until  the 
original  slope  was  regained,  the  result  of  which  has  been  to 
^ve,  at  different  points  along  the  seetion,  several  groups  of 
radiating  bands. 

The  granite  is  of  a  pinkish  colour,  and  consists  chiefly  of  felspar 
and  a  little  quartz,  whilst  the  mica  is  barely  visible.  It  contains 
numerous  dykes,  whidh  vaiy  from  dark  green  to  oIive>green  in 
colour.  At  the  junction  of  several  of  these  with  the  granite,  and 
running  through  them  both,  are  flakes  of  white  carbonate  of  lime 
about  ^  inch  in  thickness,  and  having  a  glistening  crystalline 
surface  which  fill  up  joints  in  the  rock.  All  the  rmx  containing 
this  carbonate  of  lime  (not  only  the  dykes  but  also  the  granit^ 
crumbles  under  the  hammer  like  a  dry  cl.iy,  whilst  at  tlie  distance 
of  a  yard  from  the  dykes,  where  this  carbonate  of  lime  does  not 
exist,  the  ^ne  is  hard  and  compact,  and  when  struck  gives  a 
sharp  dear  xiqg. 

liocksfrom  Ahiba. 

(The  fint  three  of  these  were  eamiaed  mieroioo|dnl1j.) 

t«  Dolerite,  lari,'e-i,'raine<l,  containing  some  ncinilar  crysfalH,  which  are 
prol>ably  apatite.  This  is  an  even-grained  couijiatt  ruck  of  a  reddibh- 
grey  colour. 

3.  ]]^lerite  similar  io  No.  i  :  but  the  felspar  is  more  degraded,  and  the 
rook  itssif  <tf  rather  a  darker  coloar. 

3.  Bjenile  with  altered  hornblende,  orthoclage,  a  little  triclinic  felspar, 

mica  and  quartz.  In  general  appearance  the  rock  is  very  like  N08.  I 
and  2. 

4.  Granite,  of  a  pinkiah-wbite  colour,  and  with  a  acarcilj  of  mica.  From 

the  vidnitjjr  of  a  dderitic  4yke, 
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5.  Gnnile,  cmgi-iting  of  white  and  pink  felspar,  mica,  ami  quart/,. 

6.  Granite,  with  chlorite,  aiui  &<uures  &iied  wiUi  crjrauliiue  caicile. 

7.  Qraultt  witli  HMwe  ohlorile  Umw  Ma.  tiu 


From  Akaba  our  journey  eastwards  was  confined  to  Wady  Ithem 
[Etham]  and  tlMTarious  wadies  an<i  plains  which  branch  out  of  it 

GennnJ npp((imnc(  of  MmDitn'tn-Jradie^. — These  w.nlies,  winding 
in  and  out  between  the  granite  hills,  may  be  described  as  narrow 
defiles  of  great  length.  They  vary  in  width  from  loo  yards  to 
half  a  mile,  and  wind  in  and  oat  between  ahnoai  perpendicular 
walls  of  granite,  making  the  approach  to  eveiytoni  or  bend  in 
their  course  appear  as  if  it  were  a  terminus. 

Under  foot  are  large  boulders,  stones  of  various  sizes,  small 
pebbles  and  sand,  giving  the  place  the  appearance  of  a  dried-ap 
channel,  which  formed  the  bed  of  some  large  and  rapid  river. 
On  inquiry  it  was  found  tliat  no  body  of  water  ever  flowed  down 
these  defiles — a  fact  that  might  have  been  anticipated  by  observing 
that  the  beds  of  ^ait  and  sand  were  cut  through  by  small  channels 
not  6  inches  in  d«  j>tli,  instead  of  being  left,  as  would  have  been  the 
case  in  a  river,  in  one  liat  stone-covered  surface.  AVhilst  amongst 
these  mountains,  1  experienced  three  days  of  continuous  rain,  after 
which  I  did  not  see  anywhere  more  than  the  faintest  trickling  of 
water— from  wliich  fact,  in  conjunrtion  with  others,  I  tliink  we 
may  conclude  that  in  these  wadies  there  are  conditions  very  analo- 
gous to  those  of  river-beds,  but  that  in  their  formation  water  has 
played  but  little  ])art. 

Another  sirikiii;,'  }»lienomenon  of  these  wadies  is  the  presence 
of  perfectly  {>erpendicular  walls  oi  debris,  which  often  form  boun- 
daries upon  both  right  and  left. 

These  walls  vary  considerably  in  thdr  height ;  sometimes  thej. 
are  only  i  or  2  feet  in  height,  but  generally  from  6  to  10  feet, 
whilst  in  many  places,  by  actual  measurement,  they  were  from 
30  to  60  feet,  and  occasionally  even  still  higher.  The  lower  ones 
(which  are  more  generally  met  with)  are  formed  of  greyish  gritty 
sand  and  small  i>ebbles,  and,  as  compared  with  the  higher  walls 
made  up  of  sand,  stones  like  cocoa-nuts,  and  large  boulders,  are 
of  a  noticeably  tine  material — the  former  looking  like  a  face  of 
Koman  cemen^  and  the  others  like  a  conglomerate. 

The  most  striking  point,  however,  about  tin  so  walls,  especially 
in  those  about  6  or  10  feet  in  height,  is  the  almost  perfect  and 
unbroken  square  edge  they  form  with  the  plain  from  which  they 
desoend,  these  clear  edges  being  in  lengths  varying  from  a  few 
3'ards  up  to  100  yards.  Comparing  the  various  walls  together, 
it  is  seen  lliat  these  several  characters  depend  upon  the  fineness 
or  coarseness  of  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed;  and 
it  may  be  generally  stated  that  their  length,  their  line  finish, 
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and  the  8qQar«B«M  of  edge  they  form  with  the  upper  plain,  vary 

inversely  witli  tlieir  coarseness,  wliilst  their  height  varies  directly  ; 
the  coarser  tlu;  material,  the  hi-lier  the  wall.  In  takinir  a  section 
transversely  to  the  length  of  one  of  these  wadies,  we  may  obtain 
a  ttep-like  outline  deaoending  from  the  mountains  on eithernde ; 
but  more  generally  the  form  obtained  is  that  of  two  rapid  slopes 
from  the  hills,  eacli  terminating  in  a  wall,  leaving  between  them 
the  level  central  part  of  tiie  wady,  described  as  being  in  some 
respeete  uutlogoiu  to  *  river  channel  This  central  cnannel,  in 
which  the  boulders,  which  are  often  of  great  nse^  are  found 
lying  in  heaps  and  lines  parallel  to  the  bonnding  walls,  may 
vary  from  50  to  200  yards  in  width.  From  the  same  characters 
being  often  seen  in  opposite  walls,  it  ie  probable  that  before  an 
initial  slope  was  formed,  down  which  water  and  materials  in 
general  would  tend  to  travel,  they  were  joined  from  side  to  side. 

Their  growtli  into  the  truly  perpendicular  forms  which  they 
now  present,  evidently  axiiea  from  the  materials  of  which  they 
are  built  up  being  so  regularly  dispoced  that  there  is  nothing 
left  to  produce  unequal  disintegration  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  dis- 
integration commenced  at  any  one  point  is  at  once  or  very 
rapidly  carried  in  a  perpendieular  direetion  equally  over  the  pUdn 
in  which  the  commencement  of  the  disintegration  took  place,  the 
materials  being  so  loosely  placed  together  that  for  support  they 
are  mutually  dependent  \  take  one  particle  away  and  its  neigh- 
bour falls.  This  cliff-formation  is  strikingly  seen  in  the  loww 
and  more  common  of  these  walls,  which  are  made  up  of  pebbles, 
grit,  and  sand.  On  attempting  to  walk  within  a  foot  of  the 
upper  edge  of  one  of  these,  a  vertical  layer  separates  from  the 
top  of  the  wall  and  falls  to  form  a  conical  heap  below,  which  is 
afterwards  removed  by  wind  and  water.  In  nature,  however, 
instead  of  an  external  pressure  acting  on  the  upper  surface,  a 
similar  result  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  little  water  whicii 
occasionally  trickles  down  these  wadies,  and  still  more  by  the 
almost  continuous  working  of  a  sand-drift  along  the  lower  portion 
of  the  face  of  these  walLs,  by  which  they  are  slightly  under- 
mined. When  sufficiently  undermined  in  tiiis  way  (seldom  more 
than  6  inches),  the  unsupported  material  above,  having  little  or 
no  lateral  attachment  to  the  contiguous  mass,  of  necessity  falls. 
After  a  little  rain  this  action  is  strikingly  rapid,  the  slight  bond 
Vtetween  the  particles  being  loosened  by  the  soakiug-in  of  the 
water. 

As  these  walli  are  cut  fbrtlier  back  and  approadi  the  hDhi,  the 

mass  of  material  in  which  they  are  formed  being  thicker,  they 
are  naturally  higher,  in  addition  to  which  it  may  be  noted  that 
they  are  also  coarser  and  have  lost  much  of  their  smooth  huisli, 
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which  latter  cliaracter  is  apparently  due  to  the  larger  masses  of 
which  they  are  built  up  having  more  hold  upon  each  other,  one 
of  them  not  movitig  withont  disturbing  its  nei^bonr. 

Had  tlie  materials  of  which  UiMO  mill  aie  built  been  inter* 
laminatffl  or  cemented  in  any  way,  no  portion  of  it  could  have 
given  way  without  disturbing  that  which  was  contiguoos  to  it, 
\sy  acting  on  it  as  a  cantilever. 

Thtt  maj  be  looked  at  generally  by  considering  cliffs  or  walls 
the  component  ]>arts  of  which  are  so  arranged  that  tlieir  greatest 
length  lies  in  a  horizontal  direction.  In  such  walls,  where  we 
get  this  horisontal  interlamination,  whether  of  massive  bands  of 
nek,  fissile  shales,  or  only  Uyers  ti  stone,  on  their  being  under* 
mined,  generally  8i)eaking,  no  portion  of  them  can  give  way 
without  disturbing  those  parts  with  which  they  are  in  contact 
especially  those  lying  above,  which,  cantilerer-like,  they  tend  to 
prize  apwards  and  then  cause  to  fall  outwards,  this  outward 
tendency  boiiit;  aiil<'(l  by  the  material  from  al>ove  slipping  down 
over  that  which  has  fallen  from  below.  The  result  of  this  is  the 
prodocUon  of  a  slope,  instead  of  a  clear  perpendicular  wall,  such 
as  is  produced  by  the  direct  fall  of  an  uncemented  fine  matedaL 

The  unbroken  edges  of  these  clitfs,  although  in  part  due  to 
the  nature  and  arrangement  of  the  material  of  which  they  are 
formed,  are  also  in  part  due  to  a  cause  similar  to  that  assigned 
for  the  onworn  edges  of  some  of  the  American  canons,  namely, 
the  comparative  absence  of  rain — the  little  that  does  fall  being 
hardly  sufficient  to  affect  those  of  coarse  material,  whilst  those 
made  of  fine  material  are  immediately  soaked,  and  the  under- 
mined portions  at  ones  fall  instead  of  remaining  to  be  ehanneUed 
down  with  gutters. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  great  heaps  and  long  lines  of 
boulders,  so  often  seen  in  the  centre  and  other  parts  of  these 
wadies,  can  hardly  be  thonpht  to  have  assomed  their  rounded 
forms  and  to  have  come  into  their  present  positions  by  the 
agency  of  water  (which  at  first  sight  is  so  suggestive  both  as  a 
motive  power  and  also  as  a  polishing  agent),  the  district  being 
xiverless  and  als(^  eompaiatively  speaking,  rarnkss. 

The  reason  of  their  waterwom  appearance  is  apparently  in 
great  part  due  to  the  cutting  effect  of  an  almost  perpetual  sand- 
blast ;  but  the  cause  of  the  central  position  they  so  commonly 
occupy  is  not  so  obvioiUL  It  may  have  been  acquired  bj  their 
having  simply  rolled  down  the  sides  of  the  mountains  when  they 
extended  further  into  the  wadies  than  they  do  at  present ;  but  in 
many  cases  it  is  probable  that  the  descent  was  far  more  graduaL 
Whust  riding  along  the  base  of  some  of  the  cHIb  of  sand  and 
eonc^temsfate  jost  inscribed,  on  looking  np^  long  lines  of  boolders 
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were  often  seen  waiting  to  ]h>  undennined  and  to  fall  below. 
Many  couM  hp  sppn  that  hml  fallen,  whilst  others  were  barely 
balanced  and  ready  to  top|)le  over  on  the  least  disturbance. 

Each  time  one  of  these  falli  it  travels  a  certain  distance  for- 
wards ;  and  as  cliffy  nre  continually  bring  formed  in  the  centre 
of  the  wady  to  work  hack  towards  tlu'  liills,  stops  are  continually 
approaching  these  boulders,  down  which  they  may  roll  and 
approach  the  central  line  of  cliff-formation,  where  those  from 
one  side  of  the  valley  meet,  stop,  and  accumulate  with  those 
coming  from  the  opposite  side. 

Such  modes  of  transit  as  tiiese  may  be  suggestive  in  account- 
ing for  the  presence  of  erratic  blocks  so  often  seen  not  only  in 
various  parts  of  Arabia,  but  also  in  other  eonntries,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Persia,  where  they  have  V)0("n  seen  to  have  travelled 
distances  of  five  and  six  miles — in  certain  cases,  ])erhaps  t^iving 
a  clue  to  those  phenomena  which  otherwise  might  liave  fuuud  a 
satisfactory  solution  either  in  a  coat  of  glaciers  or  a  sea  of  ioebergsi 

In  the  ca-se?  quoted  large  blocks  have  apparently  travelled  dis- 
tances of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  by  the  breakiiiLr  <ln\vn  of  about  a 
hundred  feet  of  modern  alluvium,  liuw  fur,  a  may  be  a^ked, 
wo«dd  blocks  have  travelled  had  the  strata  measured  thousands 
instead  of  hundreds  of  feet  t 

With  regard,  therefore,  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  beds 
of  these  mountain  wadies,  it  may  be  brietiy  stated,  in  conclusion, 
that  their  eharaeters  are,  in  the  main,  rather  due  to  a  stream  of 
sand  than  to  water ;  small  furrows  formed  in  the  central  parts  of 
the  wady  retreat  towards  the  hills  by  being  undermined  and  then 
falling  by  their  weight.  By  this  falling,  boulders,  often  20  feet 
in  diameter,  are  rolled  forward,  and  strewn  across  the  plain  from 
the  hilla  towards  a  central  line  in  which  they  accumulate.  Whilst 
all  thi<?  is  going  on,  an  almost  continuous  draft  of  air  up  or  down 
these  iuunel-like  defiles  is  in  operation,  carrying  sand  to  polish 
the  scattered  d&iris,  thus  helping  in  the  production  of  a[>pL  aranoes 
not  unlike  those  of  some  ancient  river-oed,  in  which  action  it  is 
aided  by  a  slight  trickling  of  water  after  tlie  winter  showers. 

Sand-blasL — Having  spoken  of  the  movement  of  sand  as  an 
agent  in  the  undermming  of  cliffs  and  the  polishing  of  roeks, 
although,  perhaps,  often  before  observed  by  others,  I  may  here 
mention  what  was  seen  of  itSOtlier  ell'ects  in  these  districts. 

A  great  portion  of  the  country  Iving  between  Nakhl  and  Suez 
is  covered  with  a  thick  superfiiaal  deposit  of  fine  reddish  sand, 
which,  like  all  other  sand,  is  set  in  motion  whenever  there  is  Uie 
slightest  movement  in  the  air. 

This,  although  an  almost  perpetual  action,  is  only  to  be  seen 
under  very  favourable  circumstances*    By  placing  yourself  so 
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that  the  sandbank,  or  piece  of  pround  you  are  observing,  is 
between  yourself  and  the  sun,  a  slight  smoke-like  vaj)our,  Munich 
from  other  positions  would  be  invisible,  is  to  be  seen  sweeping 
over  the  sorfaoe  of  the  gronncL  The  proBenoe  of  this  drift  may 
also  be  recognised  by  placing  the  face  within  lo  or  12  inches  of 
the  ground,  when  fine  particles  of  sand  will  be  seen  rolling  along 
over  each  other ;  and  on  putting  the  ear  near  to  these  a  slight 
nuUing  noise  may  often  be  detected. 

By  taking  a  flat  piece  of  wood  and  using  it  as  a  straight-edge, 
I  made  several  practically  level  patches  of  grouiul,  on  which  I 
was  enabled  to  see  the  action  of  the  drift  in  the  formation  of 
ridgea.  Although  when  standing  up  no  movement  in  the  sand 
could  be  detected,  yet  on  stooping  down  I  perceived  that  ridges 
were  being  formed,  not  simultaneously  over  the  whole  surface, 
but  commencing  to  windward.  The  crest  of  each  ot  these  small 
nndnlations  appeared  to  be  invariaUy  covered  with  the  redder 
particles  of  sand,  whilst  the  yellow  ones  were  left  in  the  hollows. 

In  the  case  of  larjrer  ridges,  which  were  about  6  inches  in  lu-ight, 
their  crests  were  composed  of  the  larger  particles,  which,  as  far  aa 
eolomr  was  eoneemed,  eoold  not  be  distinguished  from  those  form- 
ing the  hollows.  Small  movements  of  this  description  are  con- 
stantly going  on ;  but  in  a  gale,  judging  from  exixM-irnce,  the 
results  must  be  considerably  greater.  When  a  moderately  heavy 
wind  is  blowing,  it  b  almost  imposuble  to  face  the  **  blast" 
On  your  bauds  a  tingling  sensation  is  felt;  and  on  lowering 
them  towards  the  ground  this  rapidly  and  irregularly  increases  in 
power  until  they  are  within  a  foot  of  the  ground,  when  it  becomes 
unbearable,  the  feeling  produced  being  not  unlike  that  occasioned 
by  drawing  off  the  keeper  of  an  electro-magnetic  machine.^ 

Another  and  more  important  action  of  the  sand  drift  is  the 
cutting  of  the  surface  of  all  stones  which  are  exposed  upon  the 
desert— a  fact  which  has  often  before  been  noticed,  and  may  be 
well  exemplified  by  the  Sphinx  near  Cairo,  and  two  faces  of 
Cleopatra's  Nec-lle  at  Alexandria.^  Portions  which  are  buried, 
or  otherwise  protected,  are  not  cut,  the  consequence  being  that 
almost  every  stone,  when  picked  up,  presents  two  surfaces  which 
differ  in  appearance,  one  being  uneven  and  rougli,  whilst  the 
other  is  pitted  and  polished.  In  the  district  especially  referred 
to,  near  Nakbl,  where  the  stones  scattered  in  the  desert  are 
chiefly  limestone,  the  definite  charaeter  given  to  them  by  this 
sand  IS  such  that  it  eould  not  be  seen  witnout  bdng  remarked. 

>  See  Dr.  Beke's  description  of  U16  videat  stonu  at  Aksbt  on  the  aight  of 

February  6th,  1874,  chap.  viii. 
s  Latelj  brougttt  to  England,  aad  uow  about  to  be  erected  on  tlie  Thames 
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All  luiva  a  peculiar  polish,  looking  as  if  they  had  been  smeared 
with  grease,  a  lustre  nearly  represeuted  in  Uie  fractured  surface 
of  some  specimens  of  witlierite. 

In  addition  to  this,  they  ar»  all,  mm  less,  pitted  with  tmall 
cup-shaped  hollows,  which  apparently^ indicate  t£e  softer  portions 
of  tlio  stone.  Some  few  have  cut  upon  their  surfaces  curious 
worm-shaped  furrows;  whilst  others  have  exhibited  such  dif- 
ferences in  hardneas  that  their  softer  portions  have  beat  so  fu 
cut  into  and  carried  away  that  the  remainder  is  as  raggsd  in  its 
outline  as  the  root  of  a  tree,  for  which  in  many  instances  they 
might  readily  be  mistaken. 

Should  these  stones  hereafter  become  completely  buried,  as 
many  already  arc,  future  inTSStigaton  will  find  in  them  marks 
as  clearly  imlicativc!  of  their  origin  as  the  rounded  forms  of  water- 
worn  pebbles  or  the  angular  and  scratched  faces  in  beds  of  glacial 
drift.  Jost  as  we  infer  ftom  the  latter  tiie  ezirtence  of  KHrmer 
gbciers,  so  will  thej  infer  the  former  presence  of  deserts  and 
sand-drifts. 

Eocks  from  Wady  Ithem  (the  first  five  of  these  were  examined 
mieroseopically) : — 

I.  Diabase,  dark  greeniah  in  colour,  compact  and  tough, 
a*  Oftllue,  more  compact  than  No.  i,  from  which  it  ilss  diflto  ia 
ooatainiiif  a  small  quantity  of  disseminated  iron  pyrites. 

3.  Dolerite,  btaekfih  frreen,  dense  and  eompsct. 

4.  HornKtone,  wliiiish  green,  compact^  eiyrtalliBfl^  tnfeiisdivflns  fisBons 

conLaiuing  carlK)naU3  of  lime. 

5.  Dolerite,  greenish  grey  and  compact. 

6.  Granite,  pinkish  in  colour  and  with  little  mice. 
Felait«,  pinkish  in  eolonr,  oontaining  a  very  little  hornblende. 
Porphyry,  a  pinkish  base,  with  white  eryatais  «l  felspar  sad  a  veiy 

little  hornblende. 
9.  Porphyry,  differa  from  No.  8  in  being  slightly  dsrker  in  eolour. 
la  Granite,  greyish  in  colottr,  of  a  cosise  textnie,  aad  somewhst  por* 
phyritic. 

11.  Granite,  pinkish  in  colour,  with  bronze-coloured  aies. 

12.  Porphyr}',  of  a  pink  colour,  with  hornblende. 

13.  Prophyry,  difTers  from  No.  12  in  being  of  a  greenish  grey  coleor. 

14.  Porphyry,  fine-grained  ami  without  hornblende. 

15.  Granite,  consisting  of  felspar,  luica,  and  very  little  quartz. 

16.  Gniiiiiliiic  Leninite. 

17.  Quartz-porphyry,  of  a  pinkish  colour. 
IB.  Porphyry,  of  a  biniah  grey  ooloar. 

19.  Syenit•^  nf  a  dark-gre«B  colonr,  oontsining  vsiy  littte  qosit^  sad  TSiy 

littlt!  iioi  iiblende. 

20.  Porphyry,  pinkiah  grey  and  fiae*gfSlBed. 

31.  Porphyry,  wilh  hornblende, 

Willi  rof^'ard  to  the  granitic  hills  lying  between  Akaba  and 
Petra,  as  they  have  so  many  points  in  common,  a  description  of 
one  of  them  may,  in  many  respects,  saffice  for  the  remaind«. 
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The  one  selected  is  Mount  B4^hir,^  also  known  as  Jebel-e'-Nur 
or  the  **Moantaiti  of  Li^  hi, "  wTiich  by  Dr.  Beke  has  been  identi- 
fied as  the  True  "  Mount  Sinai "  (see  fig.  a). 

This  mountain,  wliicli  is  situated  on  the  cast  side  of  Wady  Araba, 
and  on  the  west  side  of  Wady  [Ebham]  Ithcm,  wliich  it  overhangs, 
»  about  loo  miles  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  the  tradi- 
tional Sinai,  and  12  miles  from  tht-  fortress  of  Akaba.  In  its 
f^eneral  outline  it  is  bold,  tenninating  in  tlircf  wt'll-defiiiod  small 
peaks,  which  distinguish  it  from  the  surrounding  iiills.  Measured 
from  the  plain,  out  of  which  it  rises,  it  is  about  3000  feet  in  height, 
or  :i})out  5000  feet  above  sea-level.  It  consists  of  a  mass  of  red  or 
{linkish  granite,  wliich  in  places  wliere  it  is  nnich  weatliercd  is  of 
a  dark  brown  hue.  In  those  places  where  disintegration  has 
been  at  work,  the  felspar  and  lighter  mica  have  to  a  great  extent 
been  washed  away,  leaving  a  rough  gravelly  surface  of  quarts, 
which  crumbles  under  the  feet.  This  granite  contains  compara- 
tively but  little  mica ;  and  in  places  it  merges  into  quartz  and 
massive  felspar  aloue.  On  the  north-west  side  of  the  mountain 
a  portion  of  the  granite  looks  at  a  distance  like  a  coarse  brownish 
yellow  sandstone,  weathering  with  rounded  surface,  in  which 
many  cavities  can  l>e  seen,  generally  about  thb  size  of  a  cocoa- 
nut.  In  several  large  boulders  of  this  rock  these  cavities  have  so 
increased  in  sise  as  to  be  now  represented  by  small  caves,  one  of 
which  was  about  20  fret  in  diameter  and  10  or  12  feet  in  lieight 
at  its  entrance,  sloping  down  with  a  donie-siiaped  roof  and  curved 
sides  towards  the  back.  No  angular  forms  are  vi>il)le,  which 
shows  that  the  granite  has  flaked  off  in  curved  laminse.  On  striking 
this  rock  with  a  hammer  it  has  not  the  clear  ring  of  a  .solid  stone, 
but  gives  a  dull  sound,  owing  to  the  surface  being  so  disintegrated 
and  having  the  tendency  to  isplit  oiT  in  flakes,  which  can  easily  be 
separated  with  the  sharp  edge  of  the  hammer. 

The  peaks  on  the  summit  of  this  mountain  are  composed  of 
granite;  the  hollows  between  them  mark  the  position  and  direc- 
tion in  which  the  mass  is  traversed  by  dykes ;  and  it  may  be 
stated  as  a  general  rule  for  this  mountain,  that  the  dykes  do  not 
jjrotmde  above  the  granite,  but  all  tend  to  produce  hollows. 
One  exception  to  this,  however,  was  .seen  on  the  N.  K  side  of  the 
mountain,  near  a  well,  where  a  dyke  formed  a  clearly-defined 
ridge  running  up  towards  the  summit.  These  dykes,  which  are 
generally  of  a  dark  green  colour,  vary  in  width  from  1  foot  to  18 
feet,  and  perhaps  more.  When  struck  with  a  hammer,  in  many 
places  they  appear  to  be  quite  earthy,  crumbling  up  like  dry  clay. 
The  general  direetion  of  these  and  others  in  the  neighbouring 
mountains  is  from  between  north  and  east  to  some  point  between 
>  See  Dr.  B6k«*i  dcseription,  diap.  riii.,  p.  380. 
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south  ami  west|  often  •triking  ia  long  pataUel  lines  aoroes  ridges 

of  the  hills. 

Rocks  from  Jebel  Bdghir  (Sinai),  (the  fiist  throe  of  these  wero 
examined  mieroseopieally) : — 

I.  Dolerite,  much  decomposed,  of  a  dark  colour,  loose  tezUm,  and  ft 
grejUh  exterior,  owing  to  the  weathering  of  the  felapMr. 

a.  Dolerite,  portion  of  a  compact,  hunl  noUule^  takMI  f mm  th«  inlfltior  of 
the  dyke  of  wbieh  No.  i  formed  paru 

3.  Diabue,  peaing  from  porpbjriUo  to  ftphaaitie.   The  rock  is  bhok  and 

dense  ;  no  structure  is  ohBervalile. 

4.  Graiiuliiic-  ^Tanite,  a  fine-gruinctl  mixture  of  4UurUc  aa4  fclipar,  with 
finely  distributed  mica. 

Urauito^  fine-grained  aad  piakiab. 

Mica  aad  felspar,  vfth  Tery  lUtlo  hornUeiido,  the  wbolo  formiag  an 

irregular  irreenish  mass. 

7.  Granite,  of  a  pinkish  colour. 

8.  Gtnnito,  nearlj  aU  felapar. 

/>//^r.?.— The  prominent  part  taken  by  dykes  in  giving  the 
characteristic  ruggeduess  to  these  granite  hills  has  already  heeu 
partially  noted,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  obserrationa 
of  Dr.  Oscar  Fraas,  *An8  dem  Orient/  where,  at  page  15,  he 
says,  ""When  on  the  summit  of  Serbal,  in  a  circuit  of  about  1000 
metres,  rather  more  than  less,  I  counted  from  our  pinnacle  47 
peaks,  or,  as  mij^t  be  plainly  seen  from  those  which  were 
nearest  to  us,  so  many  dykes  of  diorite  which  stood  above  the 
mass  of  granite.  In  the  course  of  the  incalculable  aL'<  s  diiriiig 
which  these  points  had  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  they 
bad  offerod  a  different  resistance  to  the  weathering  than  had  the 
granite  with  its  felspars;  and  therefore  as  many  diorite  teeth 
stood  out  from  the  granite  bed  of  Serbal  as  yon  oould  oount 
points  on  the  mountain." 

From  the  ubservutions  made  on  these  dykes  at  the  various  local- 
ities visited,  which  in  part  are  confirmed  by  t)ie  specimens  col- 
lected, it  would  seem  that  they  may  be  dividi  d  into  two  classes— 
those  of  a  red  colour,  and  those  of  a  dark  green  or  black. 

As  a  general  rule  the  former  are  the  harder  of  the  two,  and 
stand  op  as  ridges  which  can  be  seen  running  up  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  and  over  their  crests,  or  else  appearing  only  as  |»oaks, 
]»ut  in  all  ciises  jiroducing  serrntioup ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  latter  are  generally  soft  and  form  trenches  and  hollows  where 
the  red  ones  would  have  formed  ridges  and  peaks.  Exceptional 
cases  are  to  bo  seen  where  the  black  dykes  are  hard  and  have  re- 
sisted degradation ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  red  ones  no  exceptions 
were  seen. 

Both  classes  of  these  dykes,  like  the  granites  they  traverse,  aro 
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highly  felspathic,  the  red  ones  being  generally  compact  felsites  or 
fine^^iiied  porphyrites,  whilst  thoaa  of  a  darker  ooloar  are  gene- 
rally porphyries  in  which  800*11  crystftU  of  felspar  are  imbedded 

in  a  dark-coloured  base. 

TraTersing  several  mountains  near  to  Jebel-e'-Nur,  and  notice- 
ably one  caUed  Jebel  At^o^htagleh,  there  are  large  dykes  xa,  14, 
and  even  20  feet  in  wi  ltii,  almost  wholly  composed  of  a  soft 
material  ;  yet,  throu<:h  having  hard  rxteriors,  they  stand  up  so 
as  to  form  a  well-delined  wall-like  ridge.  Through  being  thus 
composed  of  a  soft  central  part  or  core  cased  in  between  two  slabs 
of  a  harder  material,  disintegration  has  acted  more  rapidly  on  the 
interior  portion  than  on  the  exterior,  and  baa  cut  them  out  into 
a  trench. 

Up  one  of  these  trenches  I  aeoended  Mount  AtAghtagleh  fsee 

fit:.  2 ).  The  dyke  was  throughout  of  a  dark-green  material,  but 
slightly  lighter  in  colour  on  its  sides  than  in  the  middle.  Its 
width  was  about  1 2  feet ;  6  feet  of  the  central  part  was  soft  and 
crumbled  like  dry  clay  when  etrnek  with  the  sharp  edge  of  a 
hammer,  whilst  the  3  feet  of  casing  on  either  side  into  which  it 
graduated  was  hard  and  tough,  in  £act  much  more  SO  than  the 
granite  through  which  ii  pierced. 

The  result  of  examinations  of  difibrent  portions  of  such  dykes 
as  thrsc  is  given  in  the  following  list  of  rocks  from  jfebel 
Atdghtngifli,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  interior  por- 
tions ot  these  dykes  are  apparently  more  siliceous,  contain  more 
olivine,  more  magnetite,  and  are  decidedly  more  ealoareont  Uian 
the  exterior  portions  ;  but  as  these  and  other  similar  speeunens 
are  intended  to  form  tlie  subject  of  a  future  investigation,  the 
present  statement  must  be  received  provisionally. 

Bocks  from  Jebel  Atightagieh  (the  first  four  of  these  were  exa- 
mined mieroeeopieally) : — 

I.  Quartxiferous  dolcrite,  from  the  txXtrior  of  a  dyke,  of  wliich  No.  2  is 
fh«  interior.  This  is  a  denae,  oliTe-gRenAMrtovrad  rocdk,  nadilj 
scratched  by  a  kails  to  alichUgraea  atnnk. 

3.  Quartsiferons  dolerite  from  the  xnkUrior  of  a  dyke,  of  which  No.  i  is 

the  exlcrior.  This  is  of  a  rcddiph  colour  and  uiorc  granular  tlian 
No.  I,  from  which  it  also  differs  in  beini^  decidedly  calcareous  and 
magnetic,  and  apparently  containing  more  olivine  und  qaaril. 

3.  Basalt  from  the  exterior  of  a  dyke,  of  which  No.  4  is  the  interior. 

This  is  a  compact  and  almost  black,  even-textured  rock,  and  is 
slightly  calcaremi-*. 

4.  Dolerite,  much  degraded,  from  the  interiirr  of  s  dyke,  of  which  No.  3 

is  the  exterior.  This  is  a  gntmiah  grey,  lo«se*textared,  gnuMiar 
roek,  which  iH  decidedly  calcareous  and  also  magnetic. 

J,  Pinkish  granite,  through  which  the  above  dykes  penetrate. 

O.  Porphyry,  red  crystuU  in  a  green  base. 

7«  Forpbyiy,  of  a  greyish  colour,  coutainiug  acicular  crystals  of  borublcndv. 
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8,  Porphyry  like  No.  7,  bai  with  Ur^  eijit«b  of  hornblende. 

9.  Porph}'rr,  a  compact  felsitle  mass. 

10.  Porphyry,  darkt'r-colourLil  tliaii  N'o.  9. 

11.  Pori^iys  fioe-graiued  and  of  a  lavender  colour. 

Cfedogiml  Formations. — When  on  tlie  top  of  Mount  BAghir,  on 
looking  from  tlie  north,  by  the  east,  round  to  the  south-east,  Hat- 
topped  hills  were  seen  which  from  their  shape  were  at  once  sua- 
pected  not  to  be  gmnitto,  or,  if  granitic,  to  be  capped  hj  some 
other  material.  This  conjecture  was  confirmed  by  visiting  the 
top  of  Mount  AtAirlitarrirh,  on  the  snminit  of  whicli  there  are  two 
large  paiclies  of  sandstone,  each  about  100  feet  in  thickness,  which 
have  apparently  been  deposited  subsequently  to  the  formation  of 
the  granite.  The  beds,  which  are  nearly  horizontal,  have  a 
parallelism  with  the  gentle  undulations  of  what  appears  to  l)e  the 
denuded  surface  of  the  granite  on  which  they  rest.  In  no  place 
^oes  the  granite  appear  to  penetrate  into  the  beds  above,  or  in 
any  way  to  break  their  even  line  of  stratification  ;  nor,  on  the 
other  h:>n<l,  does  the  sandstone  descend  into  any  crevices  or 
irregularly  eroded  cavities  in  the  granite.  The  lower  beds  of  this 
sandstone,  which  are  about  3000  feet  above  sea-level,  are  composed 
of  a  coarse  quartzose  material  very  like  that  which  would  be  de- 
rived from  granite  after  the  washing  away  of  the  lighter  ma- 
terials. The  remaining  beds  higher  up,  with  the  exception  of  a 
bed  near  the  summit^  which  is  of  a  penectly  white,  fine-gndned, 
soft  sandstone,  are  composed  of  a  yellowish  gritty  sandstone. 

Although  carefully  looked  for,  no  org.inic  remains  were  to  be 
found.  Scattered  over  tho  top  of  the  mountain  were  some  com- 
pact dark-oolourod  rocks,  probably  the  remains  of  a  dyke  cutting 
through  some  neighbouring  mountain  from  which  they  have  been 
deri  ved. 

To  the  east  and  north  of  this  mountain  there  were  many  flat- 
topped  hills ;  and  the  beds,  which  here  only  formed  caps,  appeared 
in  the  distance  to  form  the  hills  themselves,  the  cliff-like  faces  of 
whidi  showed  curious  barrel  shaped  outlines.  This  same  forma- 
tion, resting  on  the  granite,  is  to  be  seen  at  the  head  of  Wady 
Amran,  where  it  str^ehes  away  eastwards  towards  the  centre  of 
Aral^  and  southwards  towards  the  somewhat  similar  beds  which 
wore  seen  at  Madian. 

It  has  been  asserted,  on  very  good  grounds,  that  in  this  portion 
of  Arabia  there  are  still  remaining  evidences  of  several  once  active 
volcanoes.  Should  these  be  discovered,  they  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  found  amongst  the  sandstones  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
great  Arabian  watershed ;  for  had  they  existed  on  the  western 
side,  some  traces  of  them  must  have  been  seen  in  Ae  beds  of  the 
wadies  which  so  rapidly  descend  towards  the  Red  Sea. 
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Ahihi  to  Suez  (see  fip:.  2).  — Tlie  nortliri  ii  ojitl  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba  having  its  shores  bounded  by  granite  liills,  the  consistency 
of  which  is  tolerably  equal  tiiroughout,  the  disintegration  carried 
on  hy  the  sea  has  not  tended  to  produce  such  an  irregular  out- 
line as  would  have  l>een  fonucd  liad  tlicre  been  tnoro  variety  in 
their  character.  At  the  uortli- western  part  of  the  <iulf,  however, 
between  Ras  el  Musry  (Mahaserat)  and  Jeziret  Fir  on  there  is  a 
alight  exception  to  this.  Here  some  soft  limestones  coining  down 
to  tlie  coast  between  LTaiiiie  hills  have  been  cut  back  to  form  a 
.small  bay,  whilst  their  boun<lane.s  stand  out  as  two  small  liead- 
lands.  The  rock  composing  these  points  is  ereyish  in  colour 
and  granitie  nature,  but  Taries  considerably  both  in  tint  and 
texture.  Opposite  to  Jozfret  Fi'r'on,  or  Pharaoli's  Isle,  it  is 
somewhat  pinkish,  and  contains  well-formed  plates  of  micay  of 
the  size  of  a  shilling,  and  even  larger. 

The  limestone,  which  dips  about  1 5**  to  the  north-east,  is  in 
narts  quite  white ;  but  the  bulk  of  it  is  of  a  yellowish  tinge. 
Near  the  granite,  against  the  sides  of  wliicli  it  evidently  re^ts, 
there  are  beds  of  a  strikingly  bright  pink  colour.  In  places  on 
this  ezposnre,  which  is  about  800  feet  in  thickness,  it  shows  itself 
like  a  compact  chalk ;  whilst  in  other  imrts  it  is  earthy,  but 
contains  interposed  bands  of  solid  stone  from  two  to  four  icet  iu 
thickness. 

In  the  cliffs  near  Has  el  Mahaserat  there  are  beds  of  irregularly 
ahaped  flints  and  fossil  remains,  of  which  only  a  fragmentary 
specimen  of  an  Erhinus  was  collected.  The  valley  up  whieh 
these  limestones  run,  called  W  ady  Mahaserat,  is  identified  by  Dr. 
Beke  as  being  Pi-ha-hiroth  or  "  the  entrance  to  the  caves,"  traces 
of  which  are  to  be  seen  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  shore. 

Leaving  the  Gulf  of  AkaV»a  at  its  north-west  extremity,  tlm 
Hadj  road,  ou  which  the  pilgrims  to  and  from  Mocwi  annually 
travel,  rapidly  rises,  being  bounded  on  its  north  and  south  sides 
by  long  narrow  reddish-coloured  heaps  of  drhris,  made  up,  not 
only  of"  granitic  rocks,  but  also  of  fi  agments  of  lime.stoiK^.  A 
short  distance  beyond  this  the  termination  of  these  mounds  is 
foand  in  some  reddish  granitic  hills,  which  for  the  most  port  are 
apparently  pori)hyritic. 

At  about  an  elevation  of  1000  feet  you  enter  the  uj>per  part  of 
Wady  Mahaserat,  bounded  on  its  western  side  by  the  continuation 
of  the  same  range  of  limestone  rocks  seen  between  Baa  el  Maha- 
serat and  Jeziret  Fir'to,  dipping  in  apparently  the  same  direction 
as  before,  15°  N.E. 

The  rock  itself  is  compact  in  appearance,  very  like  a  hard 
chalk,  and  contains  many  fossil  remains,  portions  of  Echini^ 
PeciUus  and  Odrece  being  commoa 
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On  the  east  side  of  this  valley  are  niuch-deoomposed  granite 
rocks,  of  iH-dt  fuiod  reddish  and  grefiiisli  colours,  which  merge 
from  one  to  the  oilier.  Those  of  a  reddisli  tint  are  felsites,  and 
are,  as  usual,  harder  than  the  dark-green  porphyries  wluch  they 
occasionally  travena. 

Kockft  from  between  AlcAba  and  the  Tih  Platean : — 

I.  Quartz  porpbjrj  with  »  green  felcliie  bue,  through  which  crystals  of 

por{>hjr7  an  aJatemiiuled. 
3.  lied  porpbjiy. 


5.  LiRhl-greeii  porphyry. 

6.  Reddish  purple  porphyry. 

7.  Porphyry  like  No.  6,  but  with  while  crystals  of  felspar. 

8.  Basalt,  of  a  dark  green  coluur  and  thoroughly  degrade. 

9.  Red  (|uartz  porphyry. 

10.  Greenish  grey  porphyry,  much  decomposed. 

11.  Alitrad  pyiMMrids,  of  a  j«Uowith  eotovr,  and  with  a  maiDiiiillatad 


A  short  dibUvncc  further  up  this  wa<iy,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  1 900  feet»  the  road  suddenly  turns  to  the  left  through  a 
narrow  gorge  of  chalk  cliffs,  and  then  ascends  by  a  steep,  agn^ 
artificially  formed  pathway  to  the  plateau  of  the  Tih. 

Both  ou  the  right  and  left  side  of  this  defile  good  exposures 
of  eliff-sectiona  are  to  be  seen,  in  which  there  are  several 
inaooesaible  caye-like  openings.  The  rock,  a.s  before,  is  lithologi- 
cally  a  chalk,  containing  numerous  bands  of  Hint. 

These  bunds,  wliich  can  be  broken  out  in  large  slabs,  the  upper 
and  lower  suifaees  of  whidi  are  gently  rounded  into  smooth 
undulating  surfaces,  average  about  four  inches  in  thickness, 
and  occur  at  about  tlu*  same  distance  apart.  Althoufih  they  can 
be  detached  in  l&vwd  Hat  masses,  through  the  number  of  vertical 
cracks  by  which  they  are  traversed,  they  split  into  fragments 
wlien  struck. 

On  the  surface  of  this  chalk  rock,  in  one  or  two  places,  a  slii^lit 
etllorescence  of  commou  salt  can  bo  detected — an  indication, 

Eerhaps,  of  the  existence  of  larger  quantities  in  the  neigh- 
ourhood. 

About  80  or  100  yards  up  the  gorge  the  chalk  rocks  suddenly 
terminate,  and  abut  against  the  almost  perpendicularly  down- 
turned  beds  of  a  yellowish  msfy-looking  limeslwe,  the  juncture 
of  the  two  apparently  marking  the  line  of  a  N.K.K  fiiult. 

In  these  yellow  limestones  flints  were  seen,  and  fragmentary 
fossil  remains  were  common.  All  exposed  surfaces  of  this  rock 
are  much  eroded  and  weathered.    In  several  large  blocks  which 
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had  fallen  from  some  bands  in  the  upper  portion  of  this  cliff-like 
ezporare,  tmall  erystals  of  brown  oxide  of  iron  (psendomorpha 
of  iron  pyrites  in  oombinataons  of  the  cube  and  octahedron) 

were  common. 

At  an  elevation  of  1800  feet,  or  600  feet  above  the  gorge,  a 
bliush  grey,  eompact,  fine-grained  limestone  is  met  with,  in 
which  numerous  sections  of  Nerinaa  are  to  bo  seen.  A  few 
small  cavities,  filled  with  minute  scalenohedral  foms  of  calcite, 
indicated  the  existence  of  other  fossil  forma 

At  90OO  feet  there  is  an  exposure^  abont  40  feet  in  thickness, 
of  yellowish  earthy  bands,  containing  narrow  veins  of  gypsom 
from  one  to  two  inches  in  thickness,  forming  a  cap  to  the  Nerinaeh 
limestone. 

From  this  there  is  a  descent  of  abont  100  feet  into  a  small 

open  plain,  in  which  there  are  numerous  exposures  of  a  pinkish 
red  (or  pale  mnroon-rolnnred)  sandstone.  In  the  j)ortion  examined 
this  was  made  up  of  a  fine-grained  quartzose  material,  coutaiuiog 
a  small  qoantitj  of  lime,  probably  derived  by  infiltration  from 
the  calcareous  beds  with  which  it  is  so  dosely  associated.  One 
exception  to  the  colour  of  thesp  beds  was  seen  in  a  soft  and 
friable  yellow  band.  The  left  side  of  the  road,  which  is  here  in 
part  an  artificial  formation,  is  built  up  of  blocks  of  red  sandstone, 
which  were  obtained  in  large,  regularly  squared,  obloiio;  masses 
by  undermining  several  overlianging  beds  ui»uu  the  right  In 
these  red  beds,  as  might  periiaps  have  been  anticipated,  no  trace 
of  organic  remains  coold  be  seen. 

On  nearing  the  summit  of  the  tabldaml  c  f  the  Tih,  which  by 
barometrical  observation  is  about  2000  feet  above  the  soa-Iovel, 
a  view  looking  down  into  a  north-and-south  gorge  showed  the 
relation  of  the  red  sandstones  to  the  limestones  before  described. 
Upon  the  east  flat  surfaces  of  limestone  wen  seen  dipping  sharply 
towards  the  cast;  and  from  tliese  scarps,  and  especially  from  the 
one  forming  the  right-hand  wall  of  this  north-and-south  gorge, 
it  would  appear  as  if  they  once  covered  over  the  nearly  horizontal 
sandstones  on  the  leftv 

Descent  of  the  Tih. — The  striking  featiire  of  this  desert  plateau, 
when  approached  from  the  Akaba  side,  is  its  wonderful  evenness 
of  surface,  which,  from  the  fineness  of  the  material  with  which  it 
is  covered,  gives  it  an  appearance  not  unlike  an  immense  expanse 
of  gravel  walk.  This  material  consi-ts  in  great  part  of  white 
quartz  pebbles,  which  are  intermingled  with  tine-grained  porphy- 
ries and  oUier  felspathic  rocks  derived  from  some  low  peaks  severe! 
miles  away  to  the  nortli.  About  eighteen  miles  across  tliis  flat 
country,  at  Turf  or  iJnkn,  the  track  enters  bftwrm  low  hills 
forming  the  southern  boundary  of  this  great  tableland,  the  sur- 
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faco  contour  of  whicli,  at  tliis  point,  is  n  jn-o't  ntt  il  by  the  letter 
V,  ilic  arms  of  which  form  a  shallow  trough-like  drainage-area, 
one  arm  trending  N.W.  towards  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
other  to  the  N.EL,  towards  the  southern  oontinuationof  the  Dead 
Sea,  wliilst  thf  apex  of  the  two  is  to  the  south. 

Tnrf  cr  liukn,  which  is  continued  towards  the  north  as  a  low 
and  almost  imperceptible  rise  of  ground  forming  the  water-parting 
between  the  V-shaped  arms  of  the  Tih,  further  to  the  south,  rises 
about  400  feet  above  the  plain  as  a  lont^  scarp  of  yellow  limestone. 
Near  the  foot  of  the  sonihorn  end  of  this  scarp  there  is  a  small 
exposure  of  a  yellowiiih  sandstone,  and  also  indications  of  a  band 
of  silieeoos  hmniatite  running  in  a  direction  about  one  point  to 
the  south  of  westb  This  ore  is  easily  distiniiuished  by  its  dark 
colour,  which  contrasts  strongly  with  the  light-coloured  sand  on 
which  it  lies. 

Beyond  this,  upon  tlie  right  or  north  side  of  the  road,  there  are 

some  low  ridges  consisting  of  bands  of  limestone  dipping  towards 
the  north.  Intercalated  witli  these  banils  are  layers  of  flint  which, 
on  their  exterior,  very  much  resemble  some  dark-co loured  portions 
^Uie  rock  in  which  they  are  imbedded. 

This  character  of  country,  of  limestone  scarps  on  the  left,  and 
low  ridges  on  the  right,  through  which  occfisional  glimpses  of  the 
great  phiteau  of  the  Tiii  are  to  be  seen,  continues  fur  nearly  a 
day's  journey. 

After  passing  Jebel  Duppa,  the  ranges  on  the  right,  growing 
higher,  show  a  more  definite  character  as  compare<l  with  those 
upon  the  left.  Whilst  the  latter  remain  horizontal,  the  former 
are  almost  turned  on  end,  dipning  at  an  angle  of  45**  to  the  north. 
They  consist  of  limestones  which  are  whitish  at  their  base  and 
yellowish  near  their  summit.  With  them  there  are  bands  of  flint, 
which,  being  tilted  up  with  the  rock  in  which  they  arc  stratified, 
stand  np  along  the  rid|es  of  the  hills,  fonning  low  pMallel  walls 
to  hollow  troughs.  Numerous  angular  and  apparently  freshly 
broken  fragmunis  of  tiiese  flints  are  strewn  over  the  plain  below, 
apparently  broken  bv  the  more  or  less  sudden  expansion  and  con- 
traction occasioned  by  the  great  ▼ariations  in  temperatnre,  this 
action  being  probably  aided  by  a  jointed  structure  in  the  Hint  at 
the  time  of  its  removal  from  the  limestone.  That  there  are  such 
variations  in  temperature  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  many 
nights  when  we  were  in  the  desert  the  thermometer  sank  below 
zero,  and  shrubs  and  other  objects  were  in  the  morning  covered 
with  a  thick  coating  of  lioar  frost,  tliis  low  temperature  being 
invariably  followed  shortly  after  sunrise  by  a  heat  that  readily 
scorched  and  peeled  tlie  skin  from  the  face. 

In  addition  to  this  it  may  be  mentioned  that  several  rounded 
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and  apparently  whole  flints  were  seo!i,  whicli,  on  beini,'  tonclied, 
fell  to  pieces,  sliowing  them  to  have  been  broken  by  some  force 
that  had  not  been  Tiolent  in  its  action,  but  had  simply  divided 
them  and  not  scattered  the  fiiagiaents. 

Materials  Ix-iuL'  in  this  way  continnally  snppliod  from  a  nionn- 
taiu,  then  being  broken  by  the  sun  and  afterwards  buried  in  tlie 
sand,  may  perhaps  give  a  elne  to  the  origin  of  certain  breccias. 

At  the  weiitem  end  of  this  range  there  is  a  large  and  well- 
defined  wady  stretchin<r  away  to  the  north-west  into  a  low  undu- 
lating country  of  chalk-Uke  rock^i.  At  the  entrance  to  this  there 
ie  a  tmaU,  aoHtary  hill  of  chalk  resembling  an  island,  and  show- 
ing the  steep  northern  dip  which  characterises  the  locks  along 
the  southern  side  of  this  i)orti()n  of  the  Hadj  road. 

At  less  than  a  mile  past  this  a  cutting  has  b^eu  made  through  a 
hill  composed  of  fiue-grained  and  perfectly  white  chalk,  which 
gives  a  small  but  clear  section  of  thu  rock,  showing  on  its  walls, 
and  also  in  the  ground  over  which  you  walk,  a  great  eontinaity 
of  bauds  of  tiiut. 

Looking  at  the  upturned  edges  of  these  bands  upon  the  floor  of 
the  cutting,  in  places  they  are  seen  to  have  been  divided  and  then 
reuiiitetl,  forming  cavities  which  are  filled  with  a  material  in  ap- 
pearance like  the  surrounding  rock.  At  several  points  along  the 
walls  of  these  cuttings  numerous  irregular,  coral-like  concretions 
stand  out,  through  the  weathering  away  of  tlie  softer  material 
which  once  surrounded  them. 

On  the  left-hand  side  of  tiie  road,  it  appeared  as  if  the  upturned 
chalky  strata  just  referred  to  abutted  against  the  horizoutul  yellow 
limestone  which  forms  a  more  or  less  continuous  ridge  from  Turf 
er  Rukn  to  this  point. 

From  the  summit  of  any  of  the  hills  upon  the  right  an  extensive 
view  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  Till  plateau  is  to  be  seen.  Be- 
yond the  low  water-parting  which  separates  the  drainage  of  the 
Mediterranean  from  tliat  of  the  Dead  .Sea,  tow  ards  the  north  and 
north-west,  are  broken  scarps  of  wliite  rock,  probably  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  hill  on  which  you  staml,  showing  numerous  pyramid- 
like peaks  and  short  ridges,  at  least  1 4  or  15  miles  distant  Tliese 
cliff-like  forms  are  coiitinued  round  to  the  north-east,  but  in  this 
direction  arc  apparently  not  only  higher  but  much  further  away, 
being  apparently  25  or  30  miles  distant,  and  forming  a  termiual 
scarp  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Negeb  or  the  South  Country. 
The  most  conspicuous  object  is  .Tebel  Baredj,  bearing  about 
W.N.W.  With  a  ghu3.s  several  hard  horizontal  bands  could  be 
seen  standing  out,  forming  small  scarps  intermediate  Ijetween  the 
peaks  of  its  conical  summit  and  the  sloping  talus  below. 

In  a  direct  line  south  from  this  mountain  there  is  a  norUi«and- 
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toath  section,  showing  an  anticlinal  of  limestone  dipping  at  a  high 
Angle  to  the  N.W.,  ami  to  the  S.E.  Iwing  completely  turned  over. 

After  passing  Bir  el  Kureis  (a  large  artiticially  funned  well, 
holdmg  a  oontinnoiu  supply  of  water  for  the  ase  of  the  Hadj 
inlgrims,  which  is  sank  in  the  bed  of  a  shallow  vady  of  the  same 
name),  tlie  road  gradually  asronds,  through  the  range  forrain<r  tlie 
southern  continuation  of  Jebel  Baredj,  into  VVady  Dritt.  Here 
the  low  scarps  which  bound  either  side  of  this  low  valley,  exliibit 
an  extremely  fine-grained  whit«  carbonate  of  Ume,m  teztore  moch 
superior  to  the  l)Mlk  of  our  English  chalk. 

From  Wady  Dritt  to  Kakhl,  the  halfway  station  between 
Akaba  and  Suez,  the  coantry,  which  gently  descends,  is  generally 
flat,  the  even  contour  being  broken  oidy  by  a  few  white  SGarpe 
upon  the  right  and  left,  and  some  shallow  wa<lies  which  cross  the 
road  at  right  angles.  These  wadiea  of  the  desert  arc  sliallow, 
basin-like  trenches,  which,  although  they  mark  the  line  of  drain- 
age by  the  few  bashes  they  contain,  are  yvsj  different  from  the 
well-defined  river-like  wadies  seen  amongst  the  mountains. 

A  few  miles  on  the  Akaba  side  of  Nakhl  there  are  several  small 
but  bold  hilis  of  chalk,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  is  Jebel  al 
Khomafcein  or  the  *'  two  tente,"  to  called  from  its  shape.  The  road 
near  this  mountain  is  crossed  by  several  veins  of  crystallised  carbo- 
nate of  lime  about  6  inches  in  thickness,  which,  being  more  durable 
than  the  chalk  through  which  they  pass,  stand  up  in  bold  ridges. 

JVoitM  iStf«2L — ^From  Nakhl  the  road  towards  Sues  gently  rises 
about  150  feet  through  a  gap  in  the  summit  of  the  range  of  hlllSf 
which  are  seen  to  run  like  a  line  of  white  chalk  cliffs  from  west 
to  north.  From  this  point  a  day  and  a  half  is  spent  in  crossing 
a  wide  and  open  shingly  plain  traversed  by  a  fsw  north-an£ 
south  shallow  wadies,  until  Wady  Hawawiet>  deacending  from 
JeV)eI  Hut  an.  is  reached. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  wady  there  are  horizontal 
bands  of  limestone  prujectiug  through  slopes  of  <2i&rtf,  about  350 
or  400  feet  above  the  surrounding  level  The  rock  has  here  lost 
its  chalk-like  appearance,  and  is  a  compact  limestone.  Near  the 
foot  of  the  wady  many  Odrc(K  and  other  fossil  forms  are  observed ; 
and  at  about  300  feet  above  the  plain  there  are  bands  almost 
wholly  made  up  of  a  small  Echhui.^y  varying  in  diameter  from  f 
inch  to  about  incli.  At  about  350  feet  the  summit  of  the  pass 
is  reached,  from  which  point  there  is  an  almost  continuous 
descent  towards  Sues,  the  rocks  dipping  about  \^  to  the  S.S.W. 
Mr.  Etheridge  considers  that  these  bands  are  probaUy  of  Miocene 
ag& 

Whilst  descending  on  the  Suez  side  of  the  hills  down  Wady 
Sagarah,  the  JS^cAmu«-bed  is  again  passed.    In  places  the  lime- 
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■tone,  which  contains  irregular  concretions  of  flinty  matter,  ie  of 

a  deep  red  colour,  whicli  is  due  to  oxiile  of  iron. 

At  Ita-s  el  Gibal  this  wady  opens  out  into  a  small  and  fertile 
plain  cultivated  by  the  Beduitis,  on  the  south  west  side  of  which 
there  are  ranges  of  white  rock  which  appear  to  be  Nummulitia 
After  leaving  this  plain,  the  whole  of  the  way  to  Snes  ia  covered 
with  hills  of  drift  sand. 

Conclusion. — On  account  of  the  harried  nature  of  my  journey, 
it  would  not  be  adTisable  to  make  any  definite  statement  as  to 
the  identification  of  the  gooloj^'ical  horizons  which  were  passed 
over ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that,  on  lithological  and  scanty  palaionto- 
logical  evidence,  the  series  of  rocks  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
aeconnt  will  bear  eompariaon  with  the  aaeoeMioii  anmmarised  by 
Mr.  Bauerman  as  occurring  further  to  the  sonth  (Quart  Jonm. 
Geol.  Soc.  for  1869,  vol.  x.w.  p.  17). 

The  few  fu&sils  collected  are  ut  present  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Henry  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  of  the  British  Musenm,  who  has 
kindly  undertaken  to  examine,  them. 

With  regard  to  the  crystalline  rocks,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
prevaihn^  feature  in  them  is  the  predominance  of  the  felspatliic 
element  m  the  granites  and  in  the  dykes  by  which  they  an 
ttaTcrsed. 

It  will  also  Ik;  seen  that  out  of  the  seventy-seven  specimens 
examined,  onlv  two  approximated  to  a  svenite ;  nor  were  there 
any  massive  nomblaidic  rocks  of  this  description  seen  in  the 
district  visited.  In  the  Joomal  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  for 
January  1858,  there  is  a  communication  on  a  *' Minoralogical 
Excursion  from  Cairo  into  Arabia  Petreea,"  edited  by  Professor 
Haughton.  Accompanying  this  there  is  a  collection  of  rodn 
verifying  the  observations,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  a]> 
though  syenite  does  exist  in  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  it  does  not 
form  a  predominant  feature ;  and  it  is  also  stated  that  all  the 
mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  [the  traditional]  Sinai  are 
granite."  Snch  being  the  case,  it  seems  hardly  justiHable  to 
attempt  an  alteration  in  the  name  of  the  rock,  although  syenite 
is  not  found  at  Syeue  on  the  Nile. 
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B. 

CONTROVKBST  ON  THE  LATE  Dr.  BeKE'S  DisCOVKRY  OF  TU 

True  Mount  Sinai  in  Arabia. 

My  lamented  husbaitd  arrived  at  Hastings  un  the  momiog  of  March 
19,  1874,  after  AH  abMOM  of  three  months  and  eleven  days,  dur- 
ing which  period  he  performed  his  memorable  expeditinn,  at  the 
age  of  siivoiity  four,  in  se.ircli  of  tlie  true  Mount  Sinai,  with  what 
result  hits  iJieady  been  showu  in  the  previous  pages. 

In  order,  iMwevtr,  that  the  pnblie  may  be  able  to  form  a  fidr  and 
unprejudiced  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  Dr.  Bcke's  discovery,  and 
to  come  to  some  definite  conclusion  on  the  whole  subject,  I  deem 
it  right  to  place  on  record  the  controversy  which  took  plucu  in  the 
|rabli.e  jonrnab  at  the  time. 

In  submitting  this  correspondence  to  my  readers,  I  would  ask 
them  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  three  first  chapters  of  this  work  were 
written  by  Dr.  Beke  after  the  controversy  was  brought  to  a  close, 
and  that,  therefore,  they  are  the  result  of  an  im]MttiAl  oonsideiation 
of  the  whole  snbjeot 

Td^fram publislied  in  Uie  "£dio"  ijth  February  1874. 

[The  following  was  communicated  to  Renter's  Telegram  Company 

by  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company]  : — 

"Cairo,  Ftbniary  16. — Dr.  Beke,  the  English  traveller,  reports 
from  the  Qulf  of  Akaba  that  he  has  found  the  true  Mount  Sinai, 
one  day's  jouniey  north-east  of  Akaba.    It  is  called  by  the  Arabs 

Jebel-el-Nur,  or  Mountain  of  Light.  Its  lifiight  is  5000  feet.  On 
the  summit  Dr.  Beke  found  the  remaitis  of  .'sacrificed  animals,  aud 
lower  down  some  Sinaitic  inscriptions,  which  he  copied." 

J/rt.  Bt^€  to  Ike  EdUor  of  the  <*  Timet,**  pubHehed  19th  February 

1874. 

In  answer  to  the  Teiy  numerous  kind  inquiries  which  have  been 

addressed  to  me  respecting  Dr.  Beke,  I  hope  you  will,  with  your 
usual  courtesy,  permit  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  vahiable 
eulumuij,  to  offer  my  sincere  thanks  for  these  exprei^aiunsi  oi  i^ympathy 
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in  my  anxiety,  which  hna  Wen  roused  by  my  not  having  received 
any  news  of  niy  husband  since  he  left  Suez  for  Aknba  in  the  Khe- 
dive's steamer  '  Erin  and,  further,  for  the  satisfaction  of  many  of 
ycnir  readers  who  are  kindly  intaroated  in  the  saocess  of  his  im- 
|iortant  expedition,  yon  will,  1  am  sure,  readily  give  publicity  to 
the  following  tele^^ni  which  I  am  rejoiced  to  s.iy  I  have  received 
this  moniing  only  [iSth  February]  from  Dr.  Beke,  dated  '  Suez,  IGtli 
intt;' — 'Arrived  safely.  All  well.  I  have  snoceadad  in  diseovar- 
ing  the  true  Mount  Sinai  beyond  Akab.%  and  have  ascended  to  the 
summit.  It  is  a  mountain  called  by  the  Arabs  '  Jebel-en-NOr,'  or 
'  Mountain  of  Light,'  on  which  the  Arabs  say  '  (Jod  spoke  to  Moses/ 
and  thapaforo  thay  stop  and  pray  towards  it.  I  start  directly  for 
Cairo.  The  steamer  '  JBrin,'  that  tha  KhMiva  kindly  laot  ma,  baa 
not  yet  returne<l  ! ' 

"The  delay  in  tlie  delivery  of  my  telegram  is  unaccountable, 
aepadally  as  I  saa  in  tha  *Timaa'  of  this  day  a  Bantei^s  telegram 
of  the  same  date  from  '  Cairo.'  My  husband's  arrival  in  England 
in.iy  now  be  conlidently  looked  for  during  the  first  week  in  March. 
Ttianlving  yuu  very  much  for  inserting  this  letter,  I  have,"  dec 

J>r,  Sdx  to  the  Editor  o/tke  **  Timet**  (i6th  FAruary),  puUitked 

2Jtk  Februari/ iSt4. 

"On  the  28th  of  Jannary  I  wrote  from  Akaba  announcing  the 
disoovary  of  '  Moses'  Place  of  Prayer '  at  Madian,  on  tha  east  coast 

of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  wliich  I  identify  with  the  *  Encampnxnit  by 
the  Red  Sea 'of  Numbers  xxxiii.  lo.  This  letter  was  forwarded 
by  the  '  Erin '  on  her  return  voyage  from  Akaba ;  but  in  consequence 
of  tha  savera  weather  she  was  expoaad  to,  she  had  to  put  in  at  Tor, 
whence  she  may  be  expected  to  arrive  here  in  a  day  or  two. 

"  I  am  now  thankful  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  object  of  niy 
expedition  to  discover  the  true  Mount  Sinai  hna  happily  been 
attained,  very  mneh  sooner  than  I  conid  hava  anticipated,  althongk 
not  altogether  in  the  manner  I  had  ex)>ected. 

"  AsHtate<l  in  my  former  letter,  we  reached  Akaba  in  the  steamer 
'  Erin  '  on  the  27th  January. 

*'  Wa  left  Akaba  nndar  tha  personal  eaoort  of  Shaikh  Mahommad 
ibll  IjAt,  the  chief  of  the  Aluwin  tribe  of  Beduins,  to  whom  I 
was  the  bearer  of  a  firman  from  His  Highness  the  Khddive  of 
Egypt,  and  proceeded  north-ea.stward  up  the  Wady  el-Itiiem  (the 
*  Etham'  of  tha  Exodnn),  and  encamped  in  tha  evening  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  B4ghir,  one  of  tlie  principal  mas.ses  of  the  chain  of 
mountains  >)onnding  the  valley  of  the  Arabali  on  the  east,  which 
are  marked  lu  our  maps  as  the  Mountuius  of  Siiera,  but  of  which 
tha  correct  desigiiatiou  is  tha  Moviitalna  of  Shafah ;  those  of  Shem, 
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M I  have  myMtf  smd,  b«iiig  %  dudn  eztending  firam  tint  of  ISiafeh 

in  the  direction  from  north-west  to  sontli-oast. 

'*  My  astonishment  and  gratific;iti<iii  ni.iy  be  better  imagined  than 
described  when  I  karnt  that  this  ^luunt  Baghir  i&  the  tame  as  a 
mysteriom  Jebel-e'-NOr,  or  *Moiinteiii  of  lights'  of  whSdi  I  bad 
heard  vaguely  in  Kgypt  as  being  that  whereon  the  Almighty  spoke 
with  Moses,  and  which,  from  its  position  and  other  circumstances,  is 
witboat  doubt  the  Sinai  of  Sciipture ;  although,  from  its  manifest 
pbjrieal  dianeter,  it  appears  that  my  favourito  hypotheiia  that 
Mount  Sinai  was  a  volcino  must  be  abandoned  as  untenable. 

"  We  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  '  Mountain  of  Lis:ht,'  and  during 
the  ensuiug  night  we  experienced  a  moiit  tremendous  storm,  the 
thunder  and  lightning  bong  truly  torrifie,  some  of  the  dape  being 
directly  over  our  beads.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents  during  several 
hours,  threatening  to  wash  us  away  altogether.  I  do  not  remeniber 
to  have  ever  witnessed  a  more  violent  tempest  either  in  Abyssinia 
or  elaewhere ;  and  its  elfeeton  my  mind  waa  thia — that  if  the  words 
of  Scripture  that  at  the  time  of  the  Delivery  of  the  Law  OB  Sinai 
'the  mountain  burned  with  fire  into  the  midst  of  heaven,  with 
darkness,  clouds,  and  thick  darkness '  (Deut.  iv.  1 1),  with  other 
texts  which  I  need  not  here  refer  to,  are  not,  as  would  now  appear, 
to  be  understood  as  descripitiTe  of  a  volcanic  erup^n,  still  less  can 
they  be  held  to  describe  a  mere  thunderstorm,  however  vident^aais 
generally  but  somewhat  inconsiderately  imagined. 

"Aa  the  climbing  part  of  my  expedition  necessarily  derolTed  on 
my  young  companion,  Mr.  Milne,  he,  on  the  following  morning, 
ascended  the  mountain  on  Sheikh  Mahommed's  horse,  and 
accompanied  by  the  Sheikh's  son  and  an  attendant,  also  mounted, 
and  by  three  Beduins  on  foot.  On  his  return,  shortly  after  four 
o'clodc  in  the  afternoon,  he  made  me  a  most  valuable  and  interesting 
report,  of  which  I  now  gladly  publish  a  few  hcad& 

*'  The  way  w^as  at  first  up  a  narrow  wady,  which  grows  more  and 
more  narrow  till  it  becomes  a  gorge.  On  the  road  they  passed 
a  atone  on  which  some  inscriptions  appear  to  have  been  cut,  but  which 
are  now  all  defaced  with  the  exception  of  the  words  *  Ya  Allah  ' 
('  O  God '),  in  Cutic,  or  old  Arabic  characters  Within  the  gorge 
itself  they  stopped  to  inspect  another  large  stone,  about  four  feet  long 
and  two  feet  square,  made  of  granite.  It  originally  stood  upright, 
about  two  or  three  feet  away  from  the  side  of  the  gorue,  on  another 
stone,  which  served  as  a  jtedestal  ;  Init  it  has  now  fallen  over,  and 
rests  between  its  pedestal  and  the  side  of  the  gorge.  Near  the  stone 
the  Beduins  come  to  pray;  and,  according  to  the  statement  of 
Sheikh  Mahommed,  who  had  heard  it  from  his  father,  and  he  from 
his  father,  and  so  on,  Sidi  Ali  ibn  'Elim,  a  noted  ^[aliommedan 
saint,  whose  tomb  and  mosque  are  between  Jaffa  and  Haifa,  came 
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here  also  to  perform  his  devotions.  ^Vhat  led  him  to  do  so  my 
iiiforiiiaDt  cuuld  not  uay,  uaiesa  he  whs  cuiumauded  by  Allah. 

**  On  rawhing  the  gorge,  the  riden  had  to  iMtve  th^  kones  with 
two  of  the  Arabs,  and  perform  the  rest  of  the  ascent  on  foot  A  short 
way  up  they  came  to  a  low  wall  across  the  gorge,  which  latter  is 
filled  with  large  boulders  \  and  close  above  the  wall,  on  the  right 
band,  is  »  well  about  three  feet  in  diameter  and  about  the  same  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  which  may  be  two  feet  deep.  From  this 
point  the  ascent  was  %  'climb/  the  face  of  the  rock  being  aimoet 
perpendicular. 

**  On  the  ridge  on  the  left  nde  of  the  gorge,  about  100  yarda 
distant  frum  the  well,  ii  a  pile  of  large  rounded  boulders  of  granite, 

coM.«<isting  of  four  stones  of  tlie  material  of  the  mountain,  three 
standing  up  facing  the  north  and  one  at  the  back  to  the  south,  and 
on  all  of  them  are  eat  inaeriptions,  which  Mr.  Milne  copied  aa  well 
as  his  cold  fingers  would  allow  him  to  do  so.  The  stones,  which  are 
much  wenther-wom,  are  externally  <>f  a  dark-brown  colour,  against 
which  the  iniscriptions  make  themselves  visible  from  their  being  of  a 
somewhat  lighter  colour.  The  lines  of  these  *  Sinaitic  inscriptions ' 
are  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad  and  very  shallow,  bsmg  not 
more  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  deep.  The  figures  oti  the  stones  are 
very  rude,  and  can  hardly  be  phonetic;  neither  is  it  easy  to  say 
what  they  are  intended  to  represent. 

"  On  the  very  summit  of  the  mountun  tliey  found  numerous  sheep 
skulls  and  horns,  with  a  few  bones,  it  being  the  custom  of  the 
lieduihs  to  come  up  here  to  pray  and  to  sacrihce  a  lamb,  which  is 
eaten  on  the  spot ;  but  none  uf  the  remains  appear  to  be  very  recent. 
It  is  here,  as  I  was  told,  that  the  Almi§^tj  is  said  to  have  qxikea 
with  Moses. 

"  Before  reachintj  the  summit,  snow  was  found  in  the  crevices  of 
the  mountain,  and  while  Mr.  Milne  was  at  the  top  it  hailed  and 
snowed,  and  was  so  bitterly  cold  that  it  was  as  muidi  as  he  could  do 
to  take  a  few  angles  with  the  azimuth  compass,  and  even  this  he 
could  not  have  done  had  not  his  attendants  kindled  a  fire  by  which 
he  might  warm  his  fingers.  The  elevation  of  the  spot  is  esitimated 
at  5000  feet,  but  it  will  be  known  more  accurately  when  our  obaenra- 
tions  on  the  journey  come  to  be  calculated  Though  so  far  diMant, 
Akaba  seemed  just  under  his  feet,  but  on  so  diminutive  a  scale  that 
be  failed  to  detect  the  castle  among  the  date-palm  trees,  the  general 
outline  of  which  alone  was  Tisible.  In  other  directions  the  landscape 
was  blocked  out  by  banks  of  cloud,  fog  and  rain. 

"  Mount  BAghir — the  Mountain  of  Light — is  one  of  the  loftiest 
peaks  of  the  range  of  mountains  on  the  east  side  of  the  Wady-el- 
Arabah  and  the  west  side  of  tho  Wady«d-Ithem,  overhanging  the 
latter. 
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"  Without  dwelling  on  the  geological  features  of  the  mountain,  of 
which  Mr.  Jobu  Milne's  report  will  treat  very  fully  in  my  book,  it 
win  be  iiificifltit  to  say  hum  that  it  emuiita  of  a  maat  (rf  pink  or 
reddish  granite,  which,  in  places  where  it  is  weathered*  aaeameB  a 

dark-bri)\vn  hiti'.  and  that  tlu-  t^'r  inite  traversed  by  numerooe dykeBf 
generally  of  a  dark-green  colour,  and  ap{iarently  dioretic. 

"  On  the  side  of  the  mountain  are  many  large  boulders,  several  of 
wbieh  are  so  much  deoompoeed  on  their  under  sides  as  to  form  Bmall 
c;\verns.  One  of  these  was  as  much  as  20  feet,  or  thereabouts,  each 
way  across,  with  a  height  uf  10  feet  or  12  feet  at  the  entrance,  sloping 
down  towards  the  back.  As  the  existence  of  a  cave  or  caves  on 
M oant  Sinai  is  eesential  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
texts,  Exodus  xxxiii.  22,  and  1  Kings  xix,  9,  the  fact  that  such 
c^ves  do  actually  exist  on  the  Mountain  of  Light  is  most  pertinent 
and  important. 

"  Not  less  significant  is  the  fact  that  this  mi^estie  monntain  is 

visible  in  all  directions,  and  that  round  its  base  towards  the  east 
and  south  there  is  camping-ground  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
persons. 

"  It  would  be  oat  of  plaee  to  dwell  here  on  <iie  importaiyse  of  this 

discovery  of  the  Mountain  of  Light  as  regards  the  elucidation  of  the 
Sacred  History.  Its  identification  with  tlie  mountai?!  on  wliich  the 
Law  w.ui  delivered  is  scarcely  o\m\  to  a  doubt.  I  had  imagined  that 
mountain  to  be  a  volcano.  I  have  publicly  declared  my  conviction 
that  such  must  be  the  fact,  and  the  journey  from  which  I  am  now 
returning  was  undertaken  with  the  express  object  of  establishing  this 
assumed  fact.  I  am  now  bound  to  .uiuiit  that  this  discovery,  though 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles  enunciated  in  my  *Origines 
Biblieie' forty  years  ago,  proves  me  to  have  been  egregiously  mistaken 
with  re«peot  to  the  volcanic  character  of  Mount  Sinai.  I  make  this 
admission  without  any  reservation,  because  my  desire  is,  as  it  always 
has  been,  to  adduce  evidence  of  the  historical  truth  of  the  Scripture 
narrative  of  the  Exodus,  in  contradiction  to  the  erroneous  interpre- 
tatiim  put  upon  that  narrative  which  has  caused  its  truth  to  be 
called  iu  question ;  and  I  should  be  a  traitor  to  the  cau.se  I  have  s«) 
much  at  heart  were  I  to  attempt  to  bolster  up  my  own  opinions 
when  found  to  be  unsupported  by  facts.  *  Great  is  trutii,  and 
mighty  above  all  things.' " 

"  The  Standard,**  2&lft  Febrvai  t/  1S74. 

"  If  unlimited  self-confidence  on  the  ])art  of  a  di.scovcrer  could 
inspire  the  public  with  a  general  belief  in  bis  theories,  there 
would  be  no  donbt  whatever  about  the  discovery  of  the  true 
Mount  Sinai  by  Dr.  Beke.    But  Dr.  Beke's  very  manly  and 
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■Inightfonrard  letter  on  the  subject  supplies  us  with  reasims 
for  doubting  his  conclusions.  Sava  lie — '  I  had  imagined  that 
mouutain  to  be  a  volcauo.  I  have  public}/  declared  in/  convictiou 
that  such  muat  \sm  tht  fact,  and  the  journey  from  which  I  am 
now  r«taniing  was  nndertaken  with  the  express  object  of  establishing 
this  asstimed  fact.  I  am  now  bound  to  admit  that  this  disr^overy, 
though  iu  strict  accordance  with  the  principles  enunciated  iu  my 
'  Origines  Biblicae '  forty  years  ago,  provea  me  to  bavv  been  agie- 
giously  mbtaken  with  respect  to  the  TdcMiie  character  of  Mount 
Sinai.  I  make  tliis  admission  without  any  reservation,  because  my 
desire  is,  aa  it  always  has  been,  to  adduce  evidence  of  the  historical 
truth  of  the  Scripture  narratiye  of  the  Exodus,  in  contradiction 
to  the  emmeoue  interpretation  put  upon  that  narrative  which  has 
eenaed  its  truth  to  be  called  in  question.*  Of  the  honesty  of  this 
recantation  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt,  but  when  he  tells  us 
that  the  ideutiiication  of  the  '  Mountain  of  Light'  with  the 
mountain  on  which  the  Law  was  delivered  is  'scarcely  open  to 
donbt,'  he  is  liable  to  be  awkwardly  confronted  with  the  fact  thnt 
he  was  formerly  just  as  convinced  that  the  mountain  '  must  have 
been '  a  volcano.  Unless  he  can  bring  more  proofs  than  his  letter 
indicfttee,  the  moel  that  cea  be  itid  to  be  shown  is.  that  there  is 
no  insnpaimUe  obstsels  to  the  ncepHoa  of  his  tlMory." 


Tk$  " Trm  JAnml  iSmatV  pHhlitked  m  lAe  « SUmdard** 
aScA  /Vftrvofy  1874.  ■ 

**The  *  Daily  New*'  asyt:— The  *  diseovnj  of  tlie  true  Monnt 
Sinai  by  Dr.  Beke,  is  announced  by  himealf,  may  disquiet  the 

minds  of  a  good  many  people  who  have  been  accustomed  to  regard 
the  question  as  fiually  and  comfortably  settled.'  They  may  reassure 
themselves.  Dr.  Beke's  diaooveiy  amounts  in  reality  to  rery  little.  He 
has  found  in  that  little>known  eonntiy  east  4^  the  Golf  of  Akaba, 
which  he,  almost  alone  among  men,  regards  as  the  scene  of  the 
forty  years' wandering,  a  hill  called  the  Mountaiu  of  Light,  which  is 
regarded  by  the  nativee  of  the  place  as  that  on  which  the  Law  was 
given.  There  were  already  two  other  moontains  to  which  the 
same  tradition  attaches,  just  as  there  are  two  islands  oti  which  St. 
Paul  was  wrecked  ;  so  that  what  Dr.  Beke  has  actually  discovered  is 
only  a  third  traditional  site.  It  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  canon 
in  criticism  that  all  Arabic  traditions  should  be  regarded  with 
suspicion,  and  especially  those  which  relate  to  Moses  and  Pharaoh. 

"  Wbat  remains  for  Dr.  Beke  to  do  is  to  adjust  his  site  to  the 
details  of  history.  It  will  be  strange  indeed  if  there  turn  out  to 
be  two  plsees,  each  of  whieh  exsetly  fulfils  in  its  snmrandi^gs,  as 
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well  M  in  itself,  the  required  conditions,  these  bein^  at  imet  minate 
aii*I  cl^^ar.  Until  this  has  been  done,  and  DOfe  befuN^  BMJ  bC|gill 
to  recoiusider  the  established  geography." 

Tfie  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland  to  tU  Kdittr  of  Ute  "  Timet,"  puUiskeU 

3<l  March  1874. 

"  I  was  not  aware  till  to-day  that  Dr.  Beke  lia  l  dune  me  the 
honour  to  make  special  mention  of  roe  in  ft  p.iiu^hlet  which  he 
imblished  before  Im  started  for  the  East,  as  hie  *  opponent'  But, 
■ince  he  has  done  so,  will  yon  allow  me  t  )  j^tate  that  his  discovery 
of  Jebel-en-Nar  ha«  not  in  the  least  shaken  my  faith  in  Jebel  Milsa 
u  the  true  Mount  Sinai,  and  that  I  am  quite  ready  to  bring  forward 
argamenta  to  diapioTe  hia  theory  1  Bat  it  would  be  neither  fidr  nor 
wise  to  attempt  to  do  so  until  I  know  further  particnlara  of  hia 
discoveries  thaiu  hia  short  telegram  conveya." 

Jfo/or  6'.  W.  WiUon,  R.E.,  to  Vu  Editor  of  the  "Time*,"  puUithed 

3c/  March  1874. 

**  When  Dr.  Beke  left  England  last  year  with  the  avowed  inten- 
tion of  finding  Mount  Sinai  in  the  vicinity  of  Akaba,  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  thiat  he  woold  retam  empty-handed,  and  I  preanme  few 
of  your  readers  were  taken  by  surprise  when  publicity  was  given  to 
his  discovery  in  the  rather  sensational  telegram  from  Suez  which 
appeared  in  your  columns  of  the  18th.  I  had  not  intended  raising 
»  diaooarion  on  the  raeult  of  Dr.  Beke'a  until  hia  retom  tu 

this  country,  nor  do  I  wish  to  do  so  now  ;  your  paper  is  hardly  a 
fitting  ]ilace  for  a  long  discussion  which  must  necessarily  enter  into 
many  minute  details,  and  I  will  only  say  now  that  the  members  of 
the  late  Ordnanee  Snrraj  of  Sinai  are  fiiUy  prepared  to  maintain 
the  opinion  they  hava  aaq^ressed  as  to  the  position  of  Monnt  Sinai  in 
the  peninsula  of  tlie  same  name.  All  the  conditions  required  by  the 
Bible  narrative  are  fully  met  by  the  identification  of  Mount  Sinai 
with  the  well-known  Raa  Sofbafeh,  whila  it  remains  to  be  aeen 
whether  Dr.  Beke  can  say  the  same  of  hia  saw  discovery ;  he  has 
still  to  ] trove  his  case,  but  every  one  must  be  glad  that  he  h»s 
abandoned  hia  '  fire  and  smoke '  theory,  and  I  must  do  him  full 
jnatiea  for  the  frank  manner  in  whidi  he  haa  caat  it  to  the  winds. 

**  In  his  letter  published  on  Fridaj  morning  Dr.  Beke  attaches 
undue  importance  to  the  presence  of  sacrificial  remains,  a  tradition 
relating  to  Moses,  and  the  existence  of  Sinaitic  inscriptions  ;  had  he 
known  the  oonntry  a  little  better,  ha  would  haTe  been  aware  tliat 
from  Bas  Hnhammed  to  Petia  theie  are  aearoelj  twenty  aqnara  milea 
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ill  wliieh  ft  plftM  of  sfterifioe  nnd  tniditioii  of  Moms  eftonot  twfoand  ; 

and  as  to  Sinaitic  inscriptions,  thej  ftre  sown  broadcast  over  tlie 
country.  I  will  only  add  that  I  have  the  greatest  admiration  for 
the  energy  and  fnith  which  led  the  veteran  explorer  to  go  one  day's 
joorncjjr  into  th«  wildernen  ftnd  find  Mount  Sinfti,  ftnd  only  regret 
that  he  had  not  leisure  to  complete  hift  tour  by  ft  vint  to  the  riTal 
mouutaiu  in  the  Feuinaula." 


Dr.  Bflcf  to  thf  Editor  of  tJie  "  Tima"  dated  Akaba,  January, 
avd  .\frs.  Beke.  to  Hu  Editor  0/  the  "  Timet,"  pubiislud  5<A 
March  1874. 

"  Tn  Dr.  Beke'«  letter  fn)Tn  Sae«  of  the  i6th  ultimo,  which  you 
kindly  published  in  the  'Times' of  the  27th  ultimo,  by  which  he 
announced  his  discovery  of  tiie  '  true  Mount  Sinai,'  he  mentioned 
thftt  he  had  written  to  yon  on  the  eSth  of  Janiury  from  Akabft, 
describinfi;  'Moses  place  of  [>rayer'at  Madiin,  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Akabji,  which  also  lie  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
discover.  On  liis  return  to  Egypt,  Dr.  Beke  found  that  the  little 
eteeaier  *  Erin'  had  not  retnnied  to  Snes^  ahe  beving  been  delayed 
by  stress  of  weather  nnd  want  of  coals,  sn  that  his  letter  to  you  of 
the  28th  of  January,  wliich  he  intrusted  t(^  the  captain,  has  only 
now  reached  me,  and  I  hasten  to  forward  it  to  you  for  publica- 
tkm:— - 

"  'Sir,— Hia  Highness  the  Kh6dive  having  been  pleased  to  place 
the  Egyptian  steamer  *  Erin*  at  my  disposal  for  the  conveyance  of 
myself  and  party  to  the  head  of  the  (Julf  of  Akaba,  we  left  Suez 
in  that  Tenel  on  the  morning  of  January  i8th,  and  arrived  here  in 
aftfe^in  the  afternoon  of  yesterday,  the  ayth,  after  a  pleasant,  and, 
from  my  point  of  view,  most  interesting  and  aoceessfhl  voyage  of 
ten  days. 

**  *  The  mn  down  the  Onlf  of  Snei  was  without  the  oeenrrenee  of 
anytiaing  of  moment,  but  on  our  passing  Ras  Mohammed — the 
Konthem  extremity  of  the  Peninsula  of  Tor.  the  traditional  'Mount 
Sinai'— we  encountered  the  northerly  winds  almost  constantly 
blowing  down  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  whidi  during  three  days  and 
more  raged  with  great  violence.  Fortunately  I  w<is  desirous  of 
visiting  Aiyunah,  iJnrckhardt's  Ayoun  el  Kassab,  the  Hadj  station 
on  the  sea-shore  »  little  way  east  of  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf,  which 
I  imagined  to  be  the  *  Encampment  by  the  Red  Sea'  of  the  Israelites, 
mentioned  in  Numbers  xxxiii.  10;  and  by  going  thither  we  escaped 
the  violence  of  the  storm  ;  otherwise  I  fear  it  might  have  fared 
badly  with  our  frail  bark  of  only  sixty-ftiur  tons. 

**  *  On  our  return  into  the  Gulf,  as  the  tempest  had  not  entirely 
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abated,  we  anchored  on  the  24th  dose  to  the  shore  at  Magna  or 
Madian,  in  28"^  23'  N.  hit.,  behind  a  point  of  land  and  a  reef,  which, 
though  not  a  fit  anchorage  for  a  large  vessel,  afforded  shelter  to  tlia 
link  *  Erin,*  tlioagh  wt  Mrt  hei«  on*  of  our  mmIioiil  At  Madsui 
wo  had  to  remain  a  day,  which  affofdod  lift  an  opportunity  of  going 
on  shore  and  inspecting  tlie  place,  a  eamping-gronnd  of  the  Beni 
Ughba  Arabs,  numbering  about  400  aook.  Tlie  Sheikh,  with  the 
mun  body  of  tho  triba^  ms  vmij  in  the  intetior, »  few  persons  only 
remaining  hero  to  attend  to  tlie  fructification  of  thoir  nnOMvoliB  data 
palms — it  is  no  exaggeration  to  estimate  them  at  1000  or  more — 
growing  near  the  beach  and  along  a  valley  coming  from  the  east, 
in  whidi  there  ift  a  peranoiai  stream  of  water.  With  the  date  tMas 
wo  saw  also  aovecnl  dOm  palms,  lime,  nebbuk,  and  fig  trees ;  and 
there  were  even  a  few  paiohas  of  barley  oarsfttUy  ptotectad  by 
hedges  of  palm  leaves. 

** '  Wa  were  on  the  point  of  returning  to  tha  ship,  when  wa  ware 
informed  of  the  existence  In  the  vicinity  of  a  holy  s{>ot,  idiare  it  is 
said  tlie  Prophet  Moses  prayed,  and  iwer  which  a  '  mosqvie '  had 
been  erected.  This  was  stated  to  be  at  one  hour's  distance  from 
the  ahore ;  and  as  with  these  people's  vague  estimate  of  distances,  it 
nigbt  possibly  be  mnoh  more,  and  I  did  not  feel  myself  competent 
to  go  so  far  on  foot,  we  went  on  board  to  lunch,  after  which  ^fr. 
Milne  returned  ou  shore,  and  walked  inland  with  a  servant  and  a 
native  guide. 

" '  Ha  proceeded  eastward  up  tha  Tsllay,  along  tha  side  of  tba  palm 

grove,  gradually  ascending  over  a  sandstone  slope,  in  places  woni 
into  hummocks  by  the  water,  which  during  the  rainy  season  finds 
its  way  down  to  tha  sea,  and  when  abont  half  a  mile  from  the  ooaat 
he  came  to  a  small  stream  some  three  feet  wide,  running  in  a  chan- 
nel which  it  has  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  At  the  point  where  he  struck 
the  stream  the  water  runs  prettily  over  the  inclined  but  irregular 
surface  of  tha  rock,  witft  a  fall,  or  sncoeasion  of  falls,  of  about  twalva 
faat  in  all,  winding  and  losing  itself  among  tha  palm  trees.  Tha 
surface  of  the  rork,  which  is  sandstone,  in  places  merging  into  a 
conglomerate  of  granite,  diorite,  and  quarts,  in  stones,  some  as  large 
as  cocoa-nuts,  cemented  by  cimrsa  sand,  is  here  quite  clear,  so  that 
one  walks  upon  the  bare  rock  ;  but  at  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
further  up  the  valley  tlie  rock  \%  civvered  with  sand,  which  ap|>ear8 
to  be  making  rapid  inroads.  So  great,  indeed,  is  its  encroachment 
on  the  date  plantations  that  tbo  Arabs  have  made  hedges  round 
these  to  protect  them  from  the  sand,  which  hedges,  howavar,  are 
being  overwhelmed,  and  othais  hav^  oonaaqnantlyy  toba  aiactad 
further  iu. 

**  *  On  reaching  the  end  of  the  palm  groves,  a  mound  is  seen  half  ss 
high  as  the  tops  of  tha  treaa,  with  nameroos  bloclcs  of  white  stone 
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Tying  among  the  sand,  and  beyond  this  there  is  a  good  view  further 
up  the  valley,  along  which  date  palms  are  seen  growiiii;  in  patches. 
There  are  aii>u  a  few  dom  palma,  one  noticeable  one  uverliaugiug  the 
white  ■tonM. 

" '  These  remains,  which,  instead  of  being  an  hour's  journey  or  more 
from  the  aea,  are  at  the  utmost  one  mile  from  the  beach,  were  found 
ou  examination  to  consist  of  blocks  uf  alabaster,  so  white  and  pure 
as  at  fint  sight  to  be  mistaken  for  marble,  and  onlj  proved  to  be 
sulphate  of  lime  by  its  scratchiTit^  with  a  knife  and  by  its  non-efiTer- 
vescence  with  muriatic  acid.  The  blocks  are  each  about  three  feet 
long  and  uue  foot  six  inches  square,  and  appear  to  have  been  worked 
with  the  tool,  though  the  edges  ave  now  much  rounded  by  the 
weather.  One  of  them  seems  to  form  a  portion  of  a  column.  To- 
gether with  the  blocks  of  alabaster  are  Bome  of  granite,  likewise 
much  weathered.  As  far  as  a  brief  and  hasty  inspection  would 
allow  an  opinion  to  be  formed,  tbeae  atooeB  appear  to  lie  in  two 
parallelograms,  ranging  from  north  to  south,  the  one  within  the 
other,  the  south  end  of  the  inner  one  being  semicircular,  and  there 
even  seem  to  be  indications  of  a  third  range  of  stones  further  to  the 
north.  But  it  ia  difllenit  to  epeak  with  eertainty  on  aooonnt  of  the 
aand  which  covers  these  stones  in  part  and  threatens  soon  to  hide 
them  entirely.  There  are  several  mounds  of  sand  round  about, 
which  may  probably  contain  other  remains. 

'  This  moat  interesting  epot,  whieh  requires  to  be  more  doeely 
examined,  is  especially  important  to  me,  because  I  now  see  that 
here,  at  Madian,  and  not  at  Ayiinah,  must  have  been  the  '  Encamp- 
ment by  the  Red  Sea'  of  the  Israelites.  Its  proximity  (half  • 
day's  journey)  to  Maghara  Sho'eib,  or  Jethro's  Cave,  whidi  I 
identify  with  the  FJiin  of  the  Exodus,  and  the  fact  that  the  stream 
of  running  water  mu»t  have  some  of  its  sources  at  or  near  that  spot, 
explain  why  it  should  not  have  been  mentioned  in  Exodus  xv.  27, 
Xfi  I,  as  ft  iepanto  station,  much  more  satisfactorily  than  I 
attempted  in  psgs  38  of  my  pamphlet,  Mvuvt  Sinai  a  Vnlcann,  to 
explain  the  apparent  discrepancy  in  the  two  statements  of  Scripture. 
The  '  Encitmpment  by  the  Red  Sea'  was  simply  a  continuation  of 
that  St  Elim,  with  its  *  twelve  wells  of  water  and  threescore  and  ten 
palm  trees,'  the  two  together  stretching  down  the  valley,  with 
its  living  water,  from  Maghara  Sho'eib,  or  '  Jethro's  Cave,'  to  this 
'  Praying- place  of  Moses '  at  Madian. 

*' '  As  one  of  my  main  arguments  against  the  correctness  of  the 
vulgar  indentification  of  Mount  Sinai  and  other  j)l;\ce8  connected 
with  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites  is  based  ou  the  insufficiency  of 
local  traditions  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  any  such  identifica- 
tions, it  would  be  inconsistent  on  my  part  were  I  to  insist  on  the 
intrinsie  and  absointo  vslQe  of  the  traditions  attschsd  to  *  Jethio*s 
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Cave,'  *  Moses'  I'raying-pl.icf,'  kc.  Nevertheleps  tbese  tjaditiona 
are,  at  the  least,  as  valuable  as  any  uf  the  others,  and  their  existence 
here  on  the  dUtaiit  and  almeet  mikiiowii  tbores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba>  m  well  ea  tlut  of '  Pharaoh's  Inland,'  withiu  sight  from  where 
I  am  n(»w  writintr,  and  *  Wady  Itht- ni,'  the  entrance  to  the  desert 
of  Nedjid,  which  1  identify  with  'Eiham  in  the  edge  of  the  wilder- 
neia'  of  Exodus  jdii.  ee,  within  two  hoon*  jonmey  from  this  spot, 
all  serve  to  show  that  there  is  sufficient  reiisou  for  my  hy}>othesis 
that  this,  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  and  nut  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  is  the  I'ed 
Sea  through  which  the  Israelites  passed  iu  the  flight  from  Pharaoh 
king  of  Mitmittk  A  fow  days  more  will,  I  trust,  sufliee  to  demon- 
strate the  absolute  truth  of  this  hypothesis.— I  am,  sir,  yoor  vecy 
obedient  servant^ 

***Ahalbmy  Janvary  2Stk* 

*'  In  your  iinproHsion  of  to-day  I  see  a  kttcr  from  Mr.  F.  W. 
llollanU,  and  one  from  our  friend  Mtgor  Wilson.  The  former 
gentleman,  altboogh  he  says  he  is  quite  ready  to  bring  forth 
arguments  to  disprove  Dr.  Beke's  theory,  very  rightly  and  kindly 
adds  th.it  it  would  be  neither  fair  nor  wise  to  attempt  to  do  so 
until  he  knows  further  particulars  of  Dr.  Beke's  discoveries. 
Ifajor  Wilson  also  says,  '  I  had  not  intended  riising  a  diseosnou 
on  the  result  of  Dr.  Bd»*s  jonmsy  until  his  return  to  this  eountiy, 
nor  do  I  wish  to  do  so  now.' 

*'  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for  remarking  that  the  contents  of 
the  Major's  letter  can  sosrodiy  be  said  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  intention  this  expressed. 

Dr.  Beke  will,  I  trust,  be  home  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  and 
iu  the  meantime  1  venture  to  ask  the  public  to  withhold  their 
judgment  until  he  anives  with  the  proofs  which  I  am  perMuded 
he  will  bring  with  him  of  his  discuvery  of  the  true  Blount  Sinai. 
I  ask  this  because  I  am,  like  Major  Wilson,  delighted  to  see  that 
my  husband  does  not  intend  his  dlscoveiy  of  the  true  Mount  Sinai 
to  end  in  smoke,  but  in  truth. 

"  In  Dr.  Beke's  letter  to  me  from  Akaba,  be  tells  me  he  is 
deeply  indebted  to  the  *  patriotic  and  obliging '  spirit  of  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  for  their  kindness  in  supplying 
his  little  steamer '  Erin'  with  the  Irtish  flog,  and  for  every  assistance 
in  his  preparations  for  his  journey  from  Suez. 

"I  learn  that  Colonel  Gordon  left  Cairo  for  Oondukoro  on  the 
2oth  of  last  month,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  as  quicldy  as 
possible  as  far  as  the  Albert  Nyanza,  and,  with  hk  Bible  f<«  his 
companion  and  guide,  to  succeed,  or  to  leave^  if  neoeeiary,  his  bones 
in  Africa!" 
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Major  U.  S.  talmer,  KK,  to  tJu  Editor  of  the  "  TmUi,'* 
pMithed  yth  March. 

I  fully  concur  with  Major  Wilsuu  aud  Mr.  lluUand,  my  late 
eollMgna  on  the  Sinai  Bamj,  in  their  remarks  in  the  'Times'  of 
yesteiday  on  Dr.  Beke's  alleged  dtBOOYerj  of  'the  tme  Moout 
SiuaL' 

"  In  Dr.  Beke'a  receutly  |mbUttlied  wurk  be  coufeseed  himself 
eontent  to  stoke  his  *r^ntation  as  a  sdiolar  and  a  traveller  <tf 
some  ezperieuce  *  on  the  hyputbesis  that  Mount  Sinai  was  an 
extinct  volcauu  in  the  Arabian  desert  east  of  the  Ghor.  Having  now, 
to  the  surpriae  uf  no  one,  abouduued  this  hypothesis,  after  but  cue 
day's  march  in  the  deeert^  and  aeknowledged  himself  *  egregiously 
mistaken,'  he  cannot  expect  bis  reputation  any  longer  to  stand 
him  in  much  Htcad  ;  for  his  new  theory  he  will  have  to  rely  only 
upon  arguments  aud  facts. 

"  It  may  be  weU  to  remind  him  that  he  will  need,  in  the  first 
place,  to  disprove  tlie  cunclusious  to  which  not  alone  the  late 
Ordnance  Survey  party  have  come,  but  the  great  majority  of 
travellers,  both  aucieut  aud  modem,  among  our  own  countrymen,  as 
well  as  foreigners ;  and  that  then,  having  so  fiur  cleared  his  ground, 
he  most  prodnce  very  different  reasons  in  favour  of  the  new  moun- 
tain from  those  which  appeared  in  his  letter  from  Suez  in  the 
'Tmies'  of  the  37th  ultimo,  or  in  anything  we  have  yet  seen  from 
i  n. 

**  In  the  meantime  the  pnUio  will  withhold  tfadr  judgment" 

Pn/mor  S,  U,  Palmtr  lotks**  Aeadmp,"  publitked  jA  MardL 

**Dr.  Beke's  sensational  aunouncemeot  by  telegraph  of  the '  dis- 
covery of  the  true  Mount  Sinai '  may  have  startled  some  people  into 
acquiescence  in  his  theory,  but  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  any  one 
who  has  really  considered  the  question  can  have  regarded  the  '  dis* 
oovery '  au  iirieHX.  Still,  an  assertion  so  poMttvely  and  ouequivocaUy 
made  seemed  to  itnjily  some  cogent  and  decisive  argiimeuts  in  the 
background  ;  and  1  must  confess  that  I  looked  forward  with  some 
interest  to  the  further  detailed  explanations  promised  by  the  learned 
tiaveller.  Theee  have  at  length  appeared  in  bis  letter  to  the  *  Times ' 
of  February  27,  but,  strange  to  say,  we,  the  advocates  of  Jebel  Miisa, 
the  old  orthodox  Sinai,  do  not  feel  ourselves  so  utterly  annihilated 
as  we  perhaps  ought  to  do.  It  would  be  unjust  to  attack  Dr.  Beke's 
theories  before  he  is  himself  upon  the  spot  to  state  his  eass  and 
answer  our  arguments ;  but  while  I  am,  like  my  fciluw-travellcrs, 
willing  to  wait  until  that  time,  I  cannot  let  such  au  assertion  pass 
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entirely  uuclialieuged.  Dr.  Beke  starts  with  the  assumptiou  that 
Muuut  Siiiai  is  a  Tolcaiio,  Mid  is  *ituat«d  tu  the  east  uf  the  Ghur, 
ioBlead  of  to  the  west  of  tbt  Gulf  of  'AkalM.  Arrived  at  'Ak»lM»  he 

select.s  the  first  prominent  mountain  to  wiiicli  some  traditional 
(uiuctity  uppe:irs  to  attiich,  and  at  once  adopts  it  as  his  Sinai,  with 
the  statement  that  *  its  identificatiuu  with  the  mountain  on  which 
theLawwasdeliTeradiaaeMoelyopaiitoadoabt'  Itisiiotavol«KMS 
it  is  true,  but  on  that  point  the  Doctor  naively  owns  that  he  was 
'  egrogiotisly  mistaken,*  The  reasuu.s  which  carried  this  conviction 
t4)  hia  mind  are  strangely  inadequate.  They  are :  i.  That  he  liad 
heard  themoautaiii  rnqoMtion '  vagaely  spokeu  of  in  Egypt  at  being 
that  whereon  the  Almighty  spake  with  Moses;'  2.  That  there  are 
traces  of  Hacrificial  remains  on  the  snmmit ;  3.  That  'Sinaitic  inscrij*- 
tious '  are  lound  there.  Ue  a|)j[>ears  also  to  attach  considerable 
iiiiportanee  to  the  altematiTe  name  of  tlie  OKKintain — Jebel- 
ett-N6r. 

"  Now,  ns  Major  Wilson  has  pointed  out  in  his  letter  to  the  'Times' 
of  the  3d  instant,  the  country  on  either  side  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akaba 
abeoltitely  teems  with  traditioos  of  Mooee»  the  name  of  the  lawgiver 
being  aasueiated  with  nearly  every  striking  natural  phoiomenon 
which  occurs.  With  regard  to  tlie  sacrificial  remains,  there  is  scarcely 
a  *  high  place '  in  the  desert  where  the  Bedawin  do  not  offer  up 
•acrifloea.  As  fur  the  'Sinaitie  inacriptioiia,'  thine  which  hsTs 
hitherto  reached  the  hands  of  European  scholars  are  either  in 
Nabathean  or  Greek,  and  in  no  case  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  Brst 
few  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  These  sgaiu  are  scattered 
thronghoat  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  desert  However,  until 
Mr.  Milne's  copiee  are  brought  home,  it  would  be  premature  to  pro- 
nounce upon  them.  The  name  'the  Moiuitain  of  Light'  surely  points 
rather  to  »Sab«eauism  than  Moaaism,  and  would  in  that  case  satis- 
Isetorily  aeoonntforthesaerifioaa.  Somiidi,tbeii,fortheunp<«lBnce 
of  thess  alleged  proofs  of  identification;  bat  Dr.  Beke  says  that '  from 
its  positio!»  and  other  circumstances  the  mountain  is  undoubtedly  the 
Sinai  of  Scripture.'  It  is  here  that  the  crucial  testof  the  souuduess 
of  the  theory  may  be  applied  ;  for  one  of  two  things  moat  be  aasnsied 
—either  that  the  sacred  penman  gave  an  incomplete  aeeuunt  of  the 
itinerary  of  the  Israelites,  for  some  half  dozen  or  more  stations  mu«t 
be  added  to  the  lists  in  Exodus  and  Numbers  to  take  them  to  a 
Sinai  situated  within  a  day's  jouniey  of  'Akaba  ;  or  else  the  hitherto 
nnqnestioned  identification  of  the  £gyi>t  of  the  Pharaohs  with  the 
Mitaraim  of  the  Bible  must  be  abandoned.  This  latter  view  has 
been  more  than  once  advocated  in  the  face  of  the  testimony  of  history 
and  of  hieroglyphic  monuments,  and  of  the  entire  absence  of  any 
trace  of  such  civilisation  as  that  mentioned  in  the  Bible  narrative  of 
the  Exodus  east  of  the  Nile  Yailey. 
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"  Here,  tliMi,  is  the  initial  difficulty.  If  w«  can  believe  the  inspirrd 
writer  ignorant  of  the  number  of  stations  betwtren  Kgypt  and  Sinai, 
or  if  we  can  believe  iu  a  second  Egypt  eaat  of  the  isthmus  of  Suez 
whioh  has  passed  away  witboat  leaving  a  trace  of  its  existence  behind, 
then  we  may  reject  the  traditions  of  ages,  local  and  historical,  the 
evidence  of  physical  facts,  jus  rej>orted  by  tlie  Ordnance  Survey  and 
a  long  series  uf  travellers,  iu  favour  of  the  mere  hypothesis  of  a 
geutleman  who  acknowledges  himself  to  be  '  ^regioualy  mistakeu  * 
upon  tbe  main  point  which  he  nndertook  his  jonmey  to  piovsii 

"In  the  meantime,  I  feel  sure  that  the  public  will  at  least  susiieTid 
its  judgment  until  Dr.  Beke's  return  has  given  the  supporters  of  the 
traditional  Siuni  an  opportunity  of  hearing  and  discussing  his 
argmneota  m  nsteMO." 

N.B, — Dr.  Beke's  reply  to  the  foregoing  letter  was  duly  forwarded 
to  the  Editor  of  the  "Academy;"  but  was  refused  insertion,  in 
spite  of  Dr.  Beke's  urgent  remonstrance  with  the  Editor  against 
the  nufainieaB  of  allowing  such  a  letter  to  appear  iu  its  columus, 
and  not  the  replj. 

A,  G,  F,^  to  the  Editor  of  (he  "  Standard,"  7(&  March,  pubUthed 

1 2th  March. 

"  The  opposition  shown  in  the  present  day  to  Scripture,  not  only 
iu  the  efforts  made  to  abolish  it  altogether  from  our  schools,  but  iu 
tlw  attempte  made  to  explain  away  ita  tmtha»  may  possibly  throw 
some  light  upon  the  above  controversy.  Dr.  Beke,  some  time  back, 
staked  his  reputation,  as  a  scholar  and  a  traveller  of  some  expe- 
rience, on  the  fact  that  the  real  Mount  Sinai  was  an  extinct  volcano. 
On  comparing  this  preoMioeived  notion  with  the  aooonntin  Exodua, 
the  animoa  is  apparent  '  There  ware  tiiunden  and  lightnings  and 
a  thick  cloud  upon  tlie  Mount,  .  .  ,  and  the  smoke  thereof  ascended 
as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace,  and  the  whole  Mouut  quaked  greatly.' 
Aooording  to  Dr.  Beke'a  reoent  latter,  however,  hia  Tolcano  theoiy 
has  failed,  and  he  now  appears  jubilant  over  a  thunderstorm  theory. 
Are  we  wrong  in  classing  as  'oppositions  of  science,  falsely  so 
called,'  these  attempts  to  explain  away  all  that  is  lairuculous  iu 
thafe  book  whioh  ia  minded  down  by  tbe  nation  whose  very  exiatenee 
ii  itaelf  a  standing  miiade  f " 

Mr.  J,  X  Lee  to  the  Editor  of  the  "  Standard,"  puUiefted 

14th  Marrh. 

"  'A.  G.  r.'  h.-is  unwittingly  misrepresieuteil  Dr.  Ikke  on  the  sub- 
jeot  of  the  thnnderstorm.    I  subjoin  Dr.  Beke's  own  words 

*  Supposed  tu  be  Captahi  H.  S.  ruluier. 
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*' '  We  encruii  pcd  al  the  fuot  of  ttte '  Moaiitain  of  Light  /  luid  dniw 
itig  tlie  ensuiug  uiglit  we  experieuced  a  must  tremendous  storm, 
tlie  lliuiRler  and  lightning  ^>i*iiig  truly  terrific,  f»<>nie  of  the  claps 
Inang  directly  over  our  lieads.  Tlie  raia  fell  iti  torrents  during 
MTenl  honra,  threetetiiog  to  waeh  ns  away  altogether.  I  do  nol 
lemember  to  have  ever  witnessed  a  more  violent  tempest  either  in 
Abjssiiiia  or  elsewhere ;  ami  its  effect  on  my  mind  Wiis  this — that 
if  the  words  of  ^npture,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Deiiveiy  of  the 
Law  on  Sinai,  *the  mountain  bnnit*d  with  fire  into  the  midst  of 
heaven,  with  darkness,  clouds  and  thick  darkneaa'  (DenL  iv.  ii), 
with  other  texts  which  I  need  not  here  refer  to,  are  not,  as  would 
now  appear,  to  be  understood  as  descriptive  of  a  vuicautc  eruption, 
■till  lees  CMi  they  be  heM  to  tocrihe  *  mere  thmid«itoiin,how«fer 
▼iolen^  as  is  gmenlfy  bnt  lonMwhat  inconaiderately  imagined.'  * 

Om  thx  Ezoous  of  the  Isba elites. 
Dr,  BAt  iotke**  Atketnanm,"  pMitM       March  1874. 

"On  my  return  to  England  from  the  vbit  I  have  just  made  to  the 
'Mountain  of  Light,'  situate  north-east  of  'Akaba,  which  I  deem 
to  be  the  true  Mount  Siuai,  I  whih  to  say  a  lew  words  respecting 
the  flight  of  the  diildrui  of  lanel  from  Kameses  to  the  Bed  Sea, 
as  recorded  in  Exodus  sdL  37,  xiiL  so,  ziv.  i,  which  is  goierally 
imagined  to  have  occupied  them  only  three  days,  because  '  the 
journeys  of  the  Israelites,'  enumerated  in  the  thirty-third  chapter 
of  Nnmbers,  sm  assumed  to  be  each  of  a  single  day  only. 

"  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  Scripture  says  nothing  whatever 
about  days'  journey,  but  simply  records  the  names  of  the  principal 
places  through  or  by  which  the  Israelites  passed.  To  conclude 
that  the  distance  from  Barneses  to  the  Bed  Sea  is  only  three  days' 
journey,  because  the  intermediate  stations  of  Suoooth  and  Etham 
alone  are  named,  is  much  the  same  as  if  it  were  argued  that  the 
journey  I  have  just  gone  from  Alexandria  to  Venice,  from  Venice 
to  IHtfis,  snd  from  Paris  to  England,  has  been  of  only  three  dayi^ 
duration,  because  no  mention  is  msde  of  any  of  ita  intermediate 

StSges. 

That  (he  journey  of  tiie  Ibraelites  from  Kameses  to  the  Red 
Sea  was  in  reidity  of  six  days'  duration,  snd  not  of  three  days  only, 
is  established  by  the  following  simple  argument.    The  days  during 

which  the  people  ate  unleavened  bread  were  seven,  commencing  on 
the  fifteenth  and  ending  on  the  twenty -first  day  of  the  month ;  the 
first  day  of  the  sevoi  being  a  day  of  holy  convocation  or  feast,  and 

the  seveiitli  day  being  in  like  manner  a  day  of  holy  convocation  or 
feast  (see  Exod.  xiii.  16  ;  Levit,  xxxiii.  7,  8).  Tiie.se  days  of  un- 
leavened bread  were  necessarily  coincident  with  those  of  their  flight, 
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wUidi  oomnienoed  at  inidiiigbt  of  ^praeediug)  Uie  fifteenth  day  of 

the  uiuuth,  and  cuiitiuued  till  the  iilght  uf  (preceding)  the  twenty- 
first  (lay  <»f  tlie  nuintli,  wliun  they  jKissed  tliroiigb  llie  Ked  Sea. 
Tbey  ate  unieuvcned  bread  un  the  niguc  of  tlie  feaat  of  the  Passoveri 
beoMiM,  ti  w«  are  expressly  told  (Exod.  xii  34),  their  brMul  ima 
not  JM  leavened,  and  they  8till  cuiitinued  tu  eat  unleavened  bread 
on  the  seventh  day,  although  a  feast,  because  during  the  prece<liiig 
night  their  paaeage  through  the  lied  bea  took  place,  and  there  waa 
tteitbor  tine  nor  opportunity  for  tiiem  to  leaven  their  braad. 

"  This  construction  of  the  Scripture  narratiTe  is  so  simple  and 
natural  that  it  scarcely  stand}*  in  need  of  coriohorative  evidence. 
Nevertheless,  that  evidence  la  afforded  by  the  fact  that  to  the 
present  day  the  Jews  regard  tbe  twenty-first  day  of  the  month  as 
the  anniversary  of  the  pas^yage  of  their  ancestors  through  the  Bed 
Sea,  and  accordingly  on  that  day  they  recite  in  their  syTiagogoea 
the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Exodus,  cuntainiug  the  uiagnificent  strtig  of 
trinmi^  an*!  thanksgiving  sung  by  Musea  and  the  Children  of 
Israel.  Besides  which,  it  has  tu  be  remarked  that,  had  the  passage 
throULrh  the  Red  Sea  taken  place  after  only  three  days' journey,  the 
Israelites  would  have  been  guilty  of  the  iucuusiatency  and  even  the 
abanrdity  of  continuing  to  eat  '  the  bread  of  afflietiou,'  as  it  ia 
emphatically  called  in  l3euteronouiy  zvL  3,  three  daya  afUr  their 
affliction  had  come  to  an  end,  Juui  tliere  was  no  longer  any  necessity 
for  them  to  refrain  from  leavening  their  bread  as  they  had  been  iu 
the  habit  of  d<nng. 

**It  is  true  that  the  Jews  no  lonj^er  regard  their  unleavened 
bread  as  the  bread  of  affliction,  but  rather  as  the  V>read  of  rejoicing, 
and  instead  of  keeping  only  the  first  and  seventh  days  of  unleavened 
bread  as  feasts  or  days  of  holy  convocation,  as  u  ordained  iu  the 
Pentateuch,  they  keep  the  whole  seven  days  as  if  tliey  were  feasts. 
This,  however,  is  a  variation  of  long  standing  ;  for  in  2  C'linm." 
XXX.  21,  xxxiii.  17;  Ezra  iv.  32,  we  read  that  '  they  kept  the 
featt  of  unleavened  bread  seven  days,'  So  easy,  and  indeed  so 
natural,  has  it  been  with  them,  as  with  all  other  people  to  change 
their  holy  days  into  holidays. 

The  Feast  of  the  raasover  is  now  near  at  hand.  If  any  of 
your  readers  desure  tu  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  custom  of  the 
Jews  in  this  respect,  they  have  only  to  visit  one  of  their  syuagognca 
on  the  twenty-first  day  of  the  month — the  8th  of  April,  if  1  calculate 
rightly — when  they  will  hear  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Exodus  read, 
because  that  day  is  the  anniversary  uf  the  passage  of  the  Children 
of  Israel  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  destruction  therein  of 
Pharaoh  and  his  host. 

"  Sufficient  has  been  siiid,  I  trust,  to  show  that  the  fliglit  of  the 
Israelites  from  Eanieses  tu  the  lied  Sea  occupied  tiieui  six  duyc', 
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and  Dol  IfclM  days  onlf  M  ia  generally  imagined.  And  as  that 
flight  was  a  precipitous  one,  and  taken  in  ^reat  part  during  the 
night  by  the  light  of  the  moou,  between  the  full  and  the  third 
qoHttr,  h  nu^  iCMonably  be  infemd  that  the  dittMiM  tntvirilad 
by  tht  fngitiTM  between  Rameaee  and  the  Bed  Sea  wae  much  mof« 
than  an  ordinary  six  days'  journey.  Hence  it  is  manifest  how 
futile  all  attemptA  to  trace  the  route  of  the  Israelites  must  be,  that 
ere  beied  <m  tlw  enomptioii  thai  that  dieUnee  wee  of  thiee  days' 
joomey  otdy." 

Thb  Tkue  Mount  Sinai. 

Dr,  Bdce  to  the  Editor  of  the  "  Times  "  on  hie  a»rival  t»  Hn^fluHd, 

pubiisltfd  30^A  March  1874. 

"  I  have  only,  since  I  arrived  in  England,  seen  my  friend  Major 
Wilson's  letter  and  those  of  the  Be  v.  F.  W.  Holland  and  Major 
Pelmer  in  the '  Tlmee'*  of  the  3d  and  7th  inst,  and  notwithetanding 
the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  appcnnmce  of  those  letters, 
I  rely  on  your  impartiality  and  kindness  to  give  equal  publicity  to 
my  reply  to  them.  Those  gentlemen  having  all  been  connected 
with  the  leoent  Ofdnanee  of  the  Feninsnla  between  the 

Qulf  of  Suez  and  Aknba,  in  which  Mount  Sinai  is  traditi(uially  • 
placed,  are  unwilling,  not  unnaturally,  to  Lave  the  faith  in  that 
traditional  mountain  shaken.  But  I  feel  ]»ei^uaded  that  none  of 
thoee  gentlonen,  like  myself,  deeire  otherwise  than  that  the  troth 
upon  80  important  a  Biblical  question  should  be  ascertained,  and 
that,  tlierefore,  in  the  cause  of  that  truth,  they  will  readily  lay 
aside  the  personal  feelings  they  must  so  naturally  entertain  on 
the  eulgeet. 

"As  it  appears  to  me,  Major  Palmer  is  begging  the  whole 
'question  when  he  says  that  I  have  '  in  the  first  place,  to  disprove  the 
conclusions  to  which  not  alone  the  late  Ordnance  Survey  party  have 
cone,  bnt  the  gieat  migority  of  traTeUers,  both  aneient  and 
modern,  among  our  own  countrymen,  as  well  as  foreigners.'  Does 
that  officer  mean  that  questions  like  this  are  to  be  decided  by  a 
plebiecite  f  And  are  the  *  conclusions'  which  1  am  thus  called  ou 
to  diepioTe  anything  but  foregone  condneioBef  All  that  the 
Ordnance  Surveying  party  were  intended  or  professed  to  do  wae 
to  '  explore  the  whole  Peninsula,'  mid  to  '  estimate  fairly  the  claims 
of  the  several  rival  Mounts  Sinai'  within  that  Peninsula,  it  being 
asanmed  by  them  that  aome  one  of  thoee  liTala  moat  neeaaaarily  bo 
the  true  Mountain  of  the  Law.  Of  their  having  performed  Uieir 
ta.sk  most  ably  and  efficiently  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  It 
is  onl^  to  be  regretted  that  before  imdertaking  a  work  of  such 
nagnitttde,  whicSy  however  admirably  executed,  ia  likely  to  prove 
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TalueleM  u  illustrative  of  the  mmtitt  ftf  tli«  Exodus,  they  ahonld 

not  have  cojisidered  the  previous  question  as  to  whether  any  one 
ftt  all  of  those  '  rival  Mounts  8iuai '  could  be  the  true  one,  and 
whether,  indeed,  the  fact  of  each  riTaliy  wm  not  deetraetiTe  «^  tibe 
tradition  which  places  that  mountain  within  the  Ptoniiisula. 

*'  AnH,  in  the  result,  has  the  Ordnance  Survey  really  effected  its 
profeaaed  object!  To  saj  nothing  of  Um  Shaumur  and  Jebel 
Katherin,  have  Mr.  Hdhnd  and  hia  oompaiiiona  disproved  the 
pretensions  of  Jebel  Serbal  as  advocated  by  Professor  Lepains, 
Mr.  Bartlett,  Dr.  Stewart,  and  otherp,  or  of  Jebel  Sena  with  its 
suggestive  name,  on  which  Dean  Stanley  dwells  7  Are  they  even 
agreed  among  themaelvee  aa  to  which  ia  the  real  Sinai  1  Mr.  Hol- 
land has  still  '  faith  in  Jebel  Musr.'  although  I  was  informed  in 
Egypt  (evidently  in  error)  that  liis  f.iitli  liad  of  late  been  seriously 
shaken ;  while  Major  Wilson  declares  that  '  all  the  conditions 
required  by  the  Bible  narrative  are  fully  met  by  the  identification 
of  Mount  Sinai  with  the  well-known  ttas  Sufsafeh,'  which,  inatead 
of  being  the  Jebel  Miisa  in  which  Mr.  HoUand  haa  faith,  ia  a 
leparate  jwak  further  to  the  north. 

"  Aa  far  as  I  can  judge — and  I  have  heard  the  like  opinion  ex- 
preaaed  by  several  weU*informed  perMms— the  resaltof  the  Ordnance 
Survey  has  l)€rn  to  unsettle  thintjs  more  than  ever;  so  that  the 
a.ssertion  of  Mr.  Holluml  in  the  'Athenwum'  of  the  26th  of  September 
1878,  that  'all  attempts  to  lay  down  the  probable  line  of  march 
of  the  Children  of  lanel  are  mare  gnenwork,'  ramaina  jnat  aa  tnie 
to-day  as  it  was  when  made  five  and  a  half  years  ago. 

"The  only  isHue  out  of  the  '  many  difficulties  which  have  per- 
plexed eaniest  and  anxious  minds,'  and  the  only  sure  way  to  '  solve 
qnaatiolu  which  have  thrown  diaeredit  upon  the  tnith  ^  a  portion 
^  the  Bible  history,'  is  to  reopen  the  whole  question  and  to  consider 
impartially  and  rea-sonably  the  likely  position  of  the  Mountain  of 
the  Law  upon  the  basis  of  my  theory  that  the  Yam-Suph  or  lied 
Sea,*  through  whioh  the  Iwaelitea  paased  in  their  Ezodna  ia  the 
aame  *  Red  Sea  in  the  land  of  Edom '  (i  Kings  iz.  36)  that  waa 
navigated  by  the  Israelitish  and  Tyrian  fleets  five  centuries  later — 
namely,  the  Qulf  of  Akaba,  whence  1  have  just  returned,  the  Gulf 
of  Snea  having  been  as  little  known  to  If  oaes  aa  it  was  to  Solomoii 
and  Hiran  , 

"Though  Major  Palmer  appenrs  to  be  unacquainted  with  this 
theory  of  mine,  ina.sniuch  .-i-h  lie  calls  it  '  new,'  whereas  it  was 
enunciated  forty  years  ago  in  my  '  Originea  Bibliett^'itianeverthelew 
well  known  to  Mr.  Holland,  who  has  combated  it  (though  without 
naming  me  as  it«  author),  in  liis  appendix  to  Major  Wilson's  work, 
the  '  liecovery  of  Jeruaoleni,'  saying  that  the  lied  Sea,  where  crossed 
by  the  Israelites,  was  distant  only  three  days'  journey  from  their 
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starting  ]>niiit,  *a  distince,'  he  says,  'which  exactly  agrees  with 
that  of  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  but  which  does  nut  aigree  at 
all  with  the  diatanee  of  the  head  of  the  Qulf  of  Akaba.' 

'*Bat  tiiis  supposed  Agreement  is  based  upon  the  erroMons 
assumption  that  the  Israelites  were  only  three  days  on  their  journey 
to  the  lleil  Sea,  whereas  I  have  shuwn  in  uiy  recently-published 
pamphlet  ('  Mount  Sinai  a  Volcano')  they  were  no  less  than  six 
days  on  their  march — their  passage  through  the  sea  having  been 
made  during  the  night  of  (precedini:)  tlu-  seventli  day  of  unleavened 
bread,  and  accordingly  their  desceuUauta  celebrate  uu  that  day  the 
anniversary  of  that  iiassage. 

"The  Ordnanee  Sarvayvm  may  be  ccmtent  to  adopt  the  tradition 
of  the  monks  of  the  convent  on  Ji-hel  Mnsa,  backed  by  the  'conclu- 
sious'  to  which  Major  Palmer  refers.  For  my  own  part,  I  prefer 
the  testimony  of  the  Scripture  History,  in  perfect  nuiaon  with  which 
is  tha  unbroken  tradition  of  the  Isrnelitish  people,  who  daring  the 
entire  period  of  their  national  history  have  eaten  during  seven  days 
what  at  the  institution  of  the  Paasover  was  '  the  bread  of  afflic> 
tlon,*  bat  which  after  their  deliveranre  became  the  bread  of  re- 
j«>icing,  as  it  continues  to  he  to  thia  day.  If  any  of  yonr  readera 
feel  inclined  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  fact,  they  have  only  to 
enter  a  Jewish  synagogue  on  the  zist  diiy  of  the  present  month  of 
Nissan,  wliich  will  be  (if  I  mistake  not)  on  the  8th  of  April,  and 
thqr  will  hear  read  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Exodai, 
containing  the  inainiificent  song  of  Thanksgivintj:  and  Triumph  sung 
by  Moses  and  the  Ciiildren  of  Israel  after  their  safe  passage  through 
the  Yam-Suph — the  '  Red  Sea  in  the  Land  of  Edom '  of  i  Kings 
ix.  26,  as  I  have  so  long  contended — and  the  deetrnetion  therun  of 

Pharaoh  and  his  host 

"  As  my  friend  Major  Wilson  justly  observes,  the  '  Times  *  is 
hardly  a  fitting  place  for  a  long  discussion  of  tliis  sort.  I  will, 
therefore,  merely  remark  that  my  present  discovery  of  the  *  Moun- 
tain of  Light,'  and  my  identificiition  of  it  with  the  Mount  Sinai  of 
Scripture,  is  a  fact  which  I  confidently  adduce  as  an  additional 
proof  of  the  coiTectness  of  the  theory  enunciated  by  me  in  '  Ongines 
BiUictt'  in  1834,  and  since  then  supported  by  arguments  and  facte 
recorded  in  various  puhlicrxtions,  the  last  of  these  being  my  little 
work  the  '  Idiil  in  Horeb,'  published  in  1871.  While  an  this  sub- 
ject I  may  ntention,  as  not  without  bearing  on  the  general  subject, 
that  when  at  Cairo  a  few  days  ngo  I  Wiis  informed  by  the  chief  of 
the  little  community  of  Samaritans  at  Nablous  (Shechem),  Yaki\b 
Shelaby,  who  is  well  known  t<>  Dean  Stanley,  Dr.  Piisey,  the  Rev. 
George  Williams,  and  other  tiavellers  in  the  Holy  Land,  that  he 
and  hk  people  eonaider  the  molten  image  made  by  Aaron  for  the 
children  of  Israel  to  worship  (Exod.  xxxii.  4).  as  well  as  the  two 
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idob  'Mt  ap  by  Jeroboam  in  Bethel  and  Dan  at  the  time  of  tlie 

leeeaaion  of  the  Ten  Tribes  (i  xii.  2S),  to  haTe  been  aimi^y 

unwrought  luiuj)8  of  gold  ;  tlms  cnrrohorating  the  opinion  expressed 
in  my  last  named  work  Uiat '  the  gulden  image  at  Mount  Sinai  waa 
a  C4me  and  not  a  calf.' 

"  In  conclusion  it  is  neceeaaiy  tiiat  I  abould  correct  an  erntr 
which  my  friend  Major  Wilsnn  appears  to  have  fallen  into  ■when 
imagining  me  to  liave  'abandoned  my  tire  ami  smoke  theory/  and 
t4i  have  '  ciist  it  to  the  winds.'  The  *MounUiin  of  Light' — my 
Mount  Sinai'— aa  I  waa  told,  deriTea  its  appellation  from  the  light, 
which  appeared  at  niirht  on  \i*  summit  and  served  as  a  guide  to 
Moses  and  the  Israelites  in  their  flight;  that  is  to  say,  the  '  jiilhir 
of  fire '  by  night  and  the  '  pillar  of  cloud '  by  day,  <>f  Exodus 
xiii.  31.  If  thia  ftppeanuiee  waa  not  Toleaiiie-->«nd  an  eminent 
scientific  friend  of  mine  contends  that  it  was  so  even  on  the  summit 
of  the  traditional  Mount  Sinai — it  must  have  had  its  origin  in  some 
cause  which  is  at  present  inexplicable,  and  which  in  vulgar  parlance 
woald  be  styled  a  mirade. 

"  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  question  between  the  Ordnance 
Survey«>rs  and  my.^elf  is  of  a  very  different  character  from  what  it 
would  appear  to  be  from  their  letters  iu  the  '  TiuieSy'  to  which  I 
trust  I  iMTe  now  fully  replied." 

LtUgr  from,  ifqfor  C.  W.  W{l»on,  R.E.,  to  the  RHtorofHie 
«  Time$,"  pMuhed  Apnl. 

"  "Would  you  allow  me  space  to  suggest  to  my  friend  Dr.  Beke, 
that  when  he  next  addresses  a  long  letter  to  the  'Times'  critii  ising 
the  Tiews  of  other  travellers  he  should  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  subject  on  which  he  writes  t 

"Your  readers  will  probably  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Dr.  Beke 
does  not  appear  to  have  consulted  the  published  account  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Sinai  before  writing  hia  letter.  Had  he  done 
so  he  would  have  been  aware  that  the  members  of  the  Snnragring 
Expedition  are  perfectly  agreed  among  themselves  as  to  the  position 
of  Mount  Sinai  and  the  route  followed  by  the  Israelites  in  their 
journey  to  it ;  he  would  also  have  seen  from  those  safe  guides, 
mapa,  and  pbotogntphs,  aa  well  aa  ttvm,  the  letterprees,  that  aether 
Serbal,  Catherine,  Umm  Shomer,  or  Sena  could  have  been  the 
Mountain  of  the  Law. 

•  "  I  would  venture  to  express  a  hope  that,  though  Dr.  JBeke  did 
not  eonsider  it  worth  hia  while  to  visit  the  Peninaula  of  Shrai,  he 
may,  before  publishing  the  results  of  his  jouniey  in  search  of  a 
volcano,  take  the  trouble  to  read  what  has  been  written  by  those 
whose  views  he  has  criticised  in  the  '  Times '  of  Monday  morning. 
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"  It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  make  any  remarks  on  Dr.  Beke'M 
|>ecuUar  theories  until  the  appearance  of  his  promised  work,  *  Sinai 
Bagainad;'  meanwliito  I  voky  add  that  all  the  published  docu- 
ments connected  with  the  Ordnance  Survey  aie  TtKf  miicll  at  hia 
aervice^  il  ha  wishaa  to  avail  hiinaelf  oi  tbam." 

Lettet  /rom    One  WJto  has  Been  Th  fve  "  to  tU  Editor  0/ the  "  Timet," 

published  3c/  A  jfvil. 

"I  have  read — I  cannot  say  witb  surprise,  but  with  a  certain 
anHmnt  of  wonder — ^Dr.  B^'a  latter,  pubUthad  in  tba  '  Times '  of 
Monday  morning,  relatiya  to  hia  alleged  discovery  of  the  true  Mount 
Sinai.  Dr.  Beke's  theory  may  not  be  *  new '  bo  far  as  he  himself  is 
ooncamed,  for,  as  he  says,  it  was  published  in  an  incomplete  work 
innad  a  good  many  yaars  ago ;  bat  it  ia  qnita  new  ao  Csr  as  tha 
public  ia  concerned,  inasmuch  as  it  attranpta  to  upset  the  ccmclu- 
sioii»  arrived  at,  and  ulmost  universally  aocaptad,  by  ancieat  and 
modern  authorities  for  hundreds  of  years. 

"  Tha  fact  ia  that  Dr.  Baka  had  a  theory,  and  in  order  to  aeteUish 
that  theory  it  was  necessary  to  find  a  mountain — and  this  he  haa 
done,  with  the  snmllest  amount  of  trouble  to  himself — within  a  few 
hoars'  journey  of  Akabah,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ezion-geber. 

'*  Now,  to  prove  tha  utter  abanrdi^  of  aneh  a  diaray  it  ia  only 
necessary  to  state  that  the  Sinai  of  the  Israelites  was  the  ninth 
station  named  in  the  wanderings  of  the  children  of  Israel  (see 
Numbers  xzziii.),  and  that  £ziou-|^eber  is  the  twenty-ninth  ;  and  to 
plaoa  'tha  traa  Ifount  Sinai'  within  half  a  day's  journey  <rf  tho 
latter  place  would  be  to  throw  the  whole  itinerary  into  utter  con- 
fusion. The  reference  given  by  Dr.  Beke  to  i  Kings  ii.  26  is  also 
entirely  misleading ;  for  any  one  can  see  for  himself  that  this  verse 
allQdea  azeloaivaly  to  Erion«gabar,  which  waa  aitoatad,  aa  araiy  one 
admits,  on  tha  eastern  fork  of  tha  Red  Saa-^that  is,  on  tha  Gnlpb 
of  Aknbnh. 

"But  Dr.  Beke  has  another  theory,  and  that  a  still  more  astounding 
one— yis.,  that  tha  Iimalitea  nerer  were  in  Egypt  at  all — that  ia, 
in  the  country  known  to  us  as  Egypt,  but  iu  aona  undiscovered 
region  lying  to  the  ea.st\vard,  where  all  the  phenomena  and  pectili- 
arities  of  the  country  known  to  us  as  E^pt,  including  a  new  river 
Kile,  have  to  be  reprodnoed  if  hia  theoiyba  oorreot  It  will  require 
a  vaatly  larger  amount  of  persnasion  to  accept  thia  idea  as  true  than 
it  needs  of  faith  to  believe  in  the  story  ns  we  have  hitherto  received 
it,  involving,  as  it  does,  the  necessity  of  believing  also  that  the 
laraditea  themaalvaa,  who  were  tha  nearest  naighbonra  ci,  and  in 
closest  intereouraa  with,  tha  Qgyptiaiia  did  not  know  where  they 
came  from. 
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"The  Jebel-en-Nur  which  Dr.  Beke  hna  '  discovered'  is  a  Inrge 
flat-topped  mountain,  yiaihle  to  every  one  ascending  or  descending 
the  pass  leading  from  the  plain  of  Akabah  to  the  pUteau  of  the  Tih. 
Tlie  only  real  discovery  he  has  made  is  in  the  n  inip,  and  knowing,  as 
uU  travellers  do,  the  readiness  with  which  all  Oi  ientnls,  and  especially 
dragomans,  adopt  the  slightest  hint  given  to  them  by  their  employers, 
I  cannot  help  aiupecting  that  the  name,  like  the  theory,  originated 
with  the  Doctor  ;  at  all  events,  it  proves  nothing,  and  I  do  not 
suppose  that  Dr.  Beke  means  to  afhrm  that  the  bones  found  ou  the 
top  were  left  there  by  the  Israelites. 

The  ooantry  to  the  eastward  of  the  epot  which  Dr.  Beke  reached, 
and  to  the  mount'iin,  which  he  did  not  ascend,  is  not  unknown  to  us. 
It  has  been  described,  I  think,  by  Burckhardt,  and  is,  at  all  events, 
traversed  only  a  short  distance  inland  by  the  great  Haj  route  from 
Damaecus  to  Heooaand  Medinah-,  so  that  if  any  region  answering  at 
all  to  the  Egypt  we  know  of  had  existed  thereabouts,  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  we  should  have  heard  of  it  before  this.  The  ezh>tuuce 
of  a  second  Nile  could  not  have  been  kept  a  secret  for  ho  long  a  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  on  the  question  of  time  Dr.  Beke 
may  be  right,  and  it  is  much  more  probable  that  tlio  Israelites, 
encumbered  as  they  were,  took  six  days  than  three  to  reach  the  Red 
Sea ;  bnt,  on  the  same  showing,  this  Bed  Sea  must  be  the  Qulf  of 
Snea  and  none  other,  for  it  la  utterly  impossible  that  they  could  have 
got  to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  in  that  time.  Hence  the  neoenity  of 
another  Egypt 

"  If  Dr.  Beke  had  ever  been  at  the  traditional  Mount  Sinai  ha 
wonld  not  have  committed  the  error  of  describing  Jebel  Musa  and 

Ra.s  el-Siifsafch  as  two  distinct  inountaiiiH.  Tlie  latter  is  simply  one 
of  the  buttresses  of  the  great  mountain  known  as  a  whole  as  Jebel 
Musa,  and  any  one  who  has  stood  on  that  wondrous  cliff,  as  I  have, 
and  looked  down  on  the  great  plain  of  Er  Rahah  stretched  out  at  his 
feet,  and  rising  gradually,  as  it  recedes  from  the  base,  like  the  pit  of  a 
theatre,  cannot  fail,  with  the  Bible  narrative  in  his  hands,  to  recognise 
it  as  the  undoubted  spot  where  the  Israelitish  encampment  stood. 

"As  for  the  dnims  of  Jebel  Serbal,  cVrc,  Dr.  Beke  ought  to  know 
by  this  time  that  these  have  lont:  since  yielded  to  the  iniquestionable 
results  of  recent  scientific  investigation,  and  never  had  any  other 
foundation  than  the  fact  that,  like  his  Jebel-en  Nur,  they  were  places 
of  sacrifioe  and  devotion." 

Ma^or  U.  S.  Palmer,  R.E.,  to  the  Editor  of  tfie  "  Times;' 

published  3ci  ApriL 

"  After  having  looked  forward  with  lome  eorioeity  to  Dr.  Beke'e 

promised  '  proof.s  *  in  favour  of  his  'true  Mount  Sinai,*  I  was  dis- 
appointed, though  I  own  not  much  surprised,  to  see  that,  in  bis 
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letter  in  the  'Times'  of  Monday,  instead  of  tryiiitr  to  prove liis  own 
point  (or  to  disprove  ours),  he  adopts  the  tactics,  su  common  in  weak 
■ad  doabtfal  oaqms,  of  ranning  down  the  opposite  ade^  Hit 
attemptB  to  eriticise  and  dejireciate  the  Ordinance  Survey  of  Sinaif 
and  to  discuss  the  topograjihy  of  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  are,  never^ 
thelesa,  singularly  unhappy ;  indeed,  the  only  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  tbem  is,  that  he  knowa  very  little  of  the  whole  matter. 
Dr.  Beke  fancies,  for  example,  that  be  detects  a  discordance  between 
MaJ'ir  Wilson's  adhesion  to  the  Ras  .Sufsafeh  and  Mr.  Holland's 
to  Jebel  Mosa,  whereas  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  local  features 
would  have  told  him  that  there  is  no  snch  discordance,  the  Ras 
Sufsafeb  being  simply  a  part  of  Jebel  Musa.  Dr.  Beke  .asks 
whether  we  have  disproved  the  ]>rete!isiiins  of  Jebel  Serbal,  Jebel 
Umm  Shomer,  and  Jebel  Katharina,  or  Jebel  Sena  Uic).  Had  he  but 
examined  our  official  reports  and  illiiBtnitions,  which  yonr  reviewer 
waa  good  enough  to  characterise  as  models  of  their  kind,  he  could 
never  have  put  this  question.  He  .speaks  of  our  having  adopted 
the  monkish  traditions ;  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  we  have  adopted 
io  rnneh  aa  one  of  them.  Firom  theee  few  specimena  of  our  eritic'a 
aoeniaey  and  knowledge,  yoor  leaders  may  estimate  how  much 
value  can  Ve  attached  to  the  assertion  of  himself,  atsd  of  those 
*  well-informed  persons '  who  agree  with  him,  that  the  result  of  the 
Ordnaiiee  Surrey  haa  been  to  *  unsettle  things  more  than  ever.' 

"  Dr.  Beke  then  urges  that  the  whole  question  of  the  topography 
of  the  Exodus  l>e  reconsidered,  on  the  basis  of  liis  theory  that  the 
sea  which  the  children  of  Israel  crossed  is  the  Gulf  of  Akabah, 
and  not  the  Qnlf  of  Sues.  Will  it  not  bo  well,  faefare  ■iiiwnt> 
fng  to  so  sweeping  a  proposal,  to  examine  briefly  what  thia  theory 
demands,  and  al^o  what  it  leads  to  ? 

"  There  is,  to  begin  with,  the  very  great  difficulty  that  the 
distance  from  the  generally-reoeiTsd  site  of  Rameses  (the  starting- 
point  of  the  Israelites)  to  the  head  of  the  Qulf  of  Akabah  ia  fully 
300  miles  ;  whereas  two  stations  only,  Succoth  and  Etham,  are 
mentioned  in  the  narrative  as  intervening  between  that  starting* 
point  and  the  ■feation  from  whidi  the  passage  of  the  lea  was  effected. 
For  dispoaing  of  this  ])reliminary  difficulty,  Dr.  Beke  has  recourse 
to  two  expedients.  Firstly,  in  defiance  of  the  testimony  of  history 
and  of  hieroglyphic  monuments,  and  of  the  opinion  of  all  com- 
parative geographers  and  critics,  he  transfers  the  flourishing  king- 
dom in  which  the  Israelites  were  in  bondage,  the  Mitzniim  of 
Scripture — hitherto  identified,  without  any  question,  with  the 
Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs — to  the  blank  wilderness  plateau  east  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Sues,  where  there  ia  neither  vestige  nor  tradition  of  ita 
exiateDee.  Having  by  this  trifling  feat  brought  Mitzraim  to  within 
a  moderate  distance  of  Akabah,  Dr.  Beke,  for  bia  second  ejqiedien^ 
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argues  that  the  journey  from  Rameses  to  the  sea — hitherto  believed 

to  have  occupied  but  three  days,  three  stages  only  being  mentioned 
in  the  Scripture  itinerary — must  have  extended  to  no  fewer  than 
■iz  days ;  and  he  addnoes  some  ingenious,  but  by  no  means  eon- 
clusiTiey  rasoons  ia  favmir  of  this  hypothesis.  Thus,  by  first  moving 
Ramesea  perhaps  eighty  or  a  hundred  miles  to  tlie  eastward,  at  the 
bidding  of  bis  theory,  and  thea  mlioping  the  Israelites — men, 
women,  and  children,  flocks  and  heids  and  vary  maeh  eattie— over 
some  twenty  miles  daily,  for  six  successift  days,  he  brings  them  to 
the  bead  of  the  Qiiif  of  Akabah,  and  so  across  the  sea. 

"Thence,  according  to  the  Scripture  narrative,  there  were  at 
least  tan  days'  journey  (seventeen  Dr.  Beke  ought  to  say,  doubling 
the  last  seven  stsges)  before  Mount  Sinai  was  reached.  To  be  con- 
sistent, therefore,  we  should  look  for  a  Mount  Sinai  at  from  ten  to 
seventeen  days'  journey,  or  at  all  events  at  a  considerable  distance, 
in  some  dbreetion  or  other  from  Akabah.  But  Dr.  Bdke's  'tme 
Mount  Sinai '  is  within  a  day's  walk  of  it,  say  fifteen  miles  \  and  in 
order  to  dispose  of  the  intervening  stages,  he  ia  driven  to  the 
desperate  manoeuvre  of  making  the  host  first  turn  their  backs  upon 
their  destination,  nunoh  for  five  days  (this  time  witiiont  any 
mnltiplication),  to  fin  encampment  by  the  ssa  eighty  miles  down  the 
east  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah — which  encampment,  by  the  way,  lie 
now  places  at  between  thirty  and  forty  miles  from  the  position  he  last 
assigned  to  it— and  than  fiioa  ahont  and  retraee  th^r  atsps  to  Sinai. 
Can  Dr.  Beke  seriously  suppose  that  Moses,  frtio  knew  perfectly 
well  where  Sinai  was,  could  have  acted  in  this  purposeless  manner  1 

"It  is  difficult  to  write  gravely  upon  this  truly  marvellous 
hypothesia  It  is  modi  as  though,  on  learning  that  a  pedestrian, 
some  years  ago,  had  walked  firom  the  Marble  Arch  to  Charing 
Cross  in  half  an  hour,  passing  a  post-<iffice  at  about  one-fourth  of 
the  way,  one  were  to  assume  that  Charing  Cross  really  meant  the 
Bank  <^  England,  and  that  the  post-office  must  have  been  the 
Genend  Post  Office ;  and  that,  as  there  might  be  a  little  difficulty 
in  maintaining  that  the  distance  from  the  Marble  Arch  to  St. 
Martin's-le-Qrand  could  be  accomplished  in  some  seven  minutes  on 
foot»  it  would  only  be  right  to  assume  that  the  seven  minutes  mnst 
haft  been  fourteen  minutes,  thus  increasing  the  half-hour  to  thirty- 
seven  minutes  ;  and  that  the  Marble  Arch,  in  de6ance  of  all  testi- 
mony to  the  contrary,  must  then  have  stood  at  the  button)  of 
Tottanhsm  Court  Bond,  from  which  point  an  active  man  might 
possibly  do  it  in  the  time.  Then  there  would  be  twenty-three 
minutes  left ;  so  the  pedestrian,  instead  of  going  on  at  once  to  the 
Bank,  which  he  would  reach  much  too  soon,  must  be  supposed  to 
have  wandered  aa  far  as  the  bottom  of  Lndgate  Hill  and  back,  in 
order  to  keep  him  walking  aU  the  time. 
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"Tliis,  sir,  is  the  kind  of  theory,  with  its  cnnconntaiit  demands 
and  results,  which,  su  far  as  I  can  gather  from  liis  public  writiugs. 
Dr.  Beke  would  have  us  accept  in  the  *  cause  of  truth.'  It  is  need- 
less to  defend  the  Ordnance  Survey  against  it,  or  to  anticipate  the 
verdict  of  the  public.  If  the  Biblical  itinerary  is  to  be  manipulated 
iu  this  fashion ;  if  journeys  are  to  be  stretched  to  the  breaking 
point  at  one  end,  compressed  and  looped-up  at  the  other ;  if  a  iral^ 
identi6ed  ancient  kingdom  is  to  b^  mored  about  like  a  piece  upon 
a  chess-board,  and  the  simple  inferences  from  Scripture  are  to  be 
multiplied,  ju.st  when  convenient,  by  two, — all  to  suit  the  fancies  of 
a  single  theorist,  who  undertakes  to  settle  a  difficult  questaon  like 
this  at  the  end  of  his  fivst  afternoon  in  the  desert^  and  who  has 
failed  in  the  very  matter  which  he  set  out  to  prove,  and  on  which 
he  had  staked  Lis  reputation — then,  surely,  there  is  an  end  to  the 
study  of  sacred  or  any  other  geography — an  end,  indeed,  to  all 
tf)i>ographicaI  inquiry.  It  were  time  for  the  Palestine  Elxploration 
Fund  to  wind  up  its  affitifi^  and  for  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
to  close  its  doors. 

*'  I  do  not  think  that  the  points  r^arding  myself  in  Dr.  Beke's 
letter  call  for  any  remade.  It  may  be  as  weB,  however,  to  assure 
him  tliiit  when  I  wrote  my  last  letter  I  was  acquainted  with  his 
previous  opinions,  and  that,  in  styling  his  present  hypothesis  '  new/ 
I  did  so  because  his  '  true  Mount  Sinai '  tnms  ont  to  be  not  williia 
fifty  miles  of  the  position  he  formerly  suggested,  to  say  nothing 
uf  the  sudden  abandonment  of  his  'Toloano'  theory — that  lyTRW 
futuut  which  led  him  to  the  desert 

"  I  will  only  add  that,  if  Dr.  Beke  will  give  us  an  opportunity  of 
breaking  a  friendly  lance  with  him  at  the  Qeographical  Society  or 
elsewhere,  my  late  colleagties  and  I  sliall  be  but  too  happy  to 
encounter  him,  without  the  least  '  personal  feeliugi'  and  simply  in 
the  interests  of  geography  and  truth.  Nor  would  his  praeent 
<  hallucinationa '  canse  as  to  forget  hia  justly  eenied  eminenoe  as  a 
geographer  and  a  scholar. 

"  Apologising  fur  the  length  of  this  letter,  and  promising  not  to 
trouble  you  on  the  subject  again." 

[Dr.  Beke  had  no  opportunity  afforded  him  of  doing  this,  as, 
although  he  was  frequently  at  the  offices  of  the  Boyal  Qeogn^hical  . 
Society,  he  was  never  aiiked  to  read  a  paper.] 

Dr.  Bt  he  to  the  Editor  of  the  "  Times,"  published  9th  April  1874. 

Dr.  Charles  Bcko  writes  to  ns  in  reply  to  the  various  correspon- 
dents who  have  disputed  his  claim  to  be  the  discoverer  of  the  true 
Mount  Sinu 

"Were  yon  to  afford  me  ten  times  the  space  that  I  almost  hesitate 
to  ask  you  to  grant  me  in  the  valuable  columns  of  the  'Times,'  it 
would  hardly  suffice  for  a  complete  answer  to  all  the  various  ntattera 
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brought  up  against  me  in  the  letters  of  the  members  of  the  late 
Onhiaiice  Survey  published  in  the  'Times'  of  the  3d  inst.  The 
writers  of  those  letters  have  put  their  foot  dowu  on  my  Mount  Sinai, 
and  seem  determined,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  Btamp  oat 
my  theory,  after  the  example  of  the  late  Dean  Milman  in  the  'Quar- 
terly Review.'  This  time,  however,  the  attempt  to  crush  me  is, 
fortunately,  made  in  the  '  Times/  and  as  the  maxim  of  your  influential 
joamal  is  *  Avdi  alteram  partem^'  I  fear  not  the  result,  let  the  odda 
against  me  be  what  they  may. 

"In  the  discussion  of  this  most  important  qnestir)n,  which  ought 
to  be  above  party  considerations  of  every  kind,  I  regret  to  observe 
that  my  entreaty  that  all  personal  feelings  might  be  laid  aside  has 
been  disregiirded.  Major  Palmer  10  fhr  foigeto  himself  as  to  s{>eak 
of  my  '  hallucinatious,'  while  the  anonymoot  writer  who  haB  taken 
Mr.  Holland's  place  expresses  his  suspicion  that  the  name  of  Jebel- 
en-Nur — the  '  Mountain  of  Light' — originated  with  myself !  I  will 
not  notice  what  is  virtually  an  imputation  of  fraud  and  imposture 
further  than  to  say,  that  I  think  '  One  who  has  been  there'  would 
have  been  ashamed  to  make  it  in  his  own  name. 

Leaving  these  miserable  personalities,  I  turn  to  the  serious 
<tonsideration  of  some  of  the  main  points  in  dispute.  Fint^  I  am 
accused  of  having  wrongfully  charged  the  Ordnance  Surveyors  with 
unsettling,  rather  than  settling,  matters,  and  of  differing  among 
themselves  as  to  the  identification  of  the  Mountain  of  the  Law,  and 
I  am  told  that  Jebel  Musa  and  fiat  Sufsafeh  are  the  same.  To  this  I 
reply,  that  I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  map,  on 
which  1  see  marked  the  two  separate  and  distinct  peaks  of  Jebel 
Musa  with  an  elevation  of  7363  feet,  and  Ras  Su&afeh  with  an 
elevation  of  6541  feet,  the  former  of  those  peaks  being  considered  to 
be  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  latter  ^^^urlt  Iloreb  ;  and,  without  raising 
a  question  as  to  whether  the  Horeb  of  Scripture  was  or  was  not  a 
different  mountain  from  Sinai,  I  would  ask  which  of  the  two  peaks 
shown  on  the  map  is  deemed  to  be  the  Mountain  of  the  Law) 
Tradition  says  the  former,  and  Mr.  Holland  asserts  his  *  faith  in 
Jebel  Musa.'  On  the  other  hand,  Major  Wilson  afhrms  that  'all  the 
conditions  required  by  the  Bible  narrative  are  fully  met  by  the 
identification  of  Mount  Sinai  with  the  weUUknown  Ras  Sufsafeh 
and  '  One  who  has  been  there'  first  charges  me  with  'error  in  de- 
scribing Jebel  Musa  and  Ras  el  Sufsafeh  as  two  distinct  mountains' 
^whereas  what  I  said  was  that  the  latter  '  is  a  separate  peak  further 
to  the  north'  than  Jebel  Musa,  as,  in  fact,  the  Ordnance  Survey  map 
shows  it  to  be, — and  then  he  speaks  of  '  that  wondrous  cliff,'  from 
which  he  '  looked  down  on  the  great  plain  of  El  Kabah,'  &c.,  that 
cliff  being  the  '  separate  peak '  of  Ras  Sufsafeh,  for  from  the  summit 
of  Jebel  Mnaa  the  plain  of  El  Rabah  i«  not  Tirible. 
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"  Now,  as  the  Mountain  of  the  Law,  whether  called  Sinai  or 
Horeb,  or  both,  cannot  have  been  the  two  separate  peaka  in  queatiou, 
the  memben  <^  the  Snmyiug  Expeditioii  are  boond  to  state  eate- 
goricftUy  which  of  the  two  it  is  that  they  are  *  perfectly  agreed  among 
Uiemselves '  is  the  one  whieh  wis  aecended  bj  Moses  in  the  sii^t  of 
the  children  of  laraeL 

"Further,  I  would  ask  whether  Ptofeiaor  Lepeiii%  Br.  Stewart^ 
end  the  other  learned  traYellers  and  scholars  who  have  advocated 
the  pretensions  of  Jebel  Serbal,  have  signified  their  assent  to  the 
unqualified  aaaertion  that  those  pretensions  *  iiave  long  yielded  to 
the  uoquestioiiable  results  of  recent  sdentifie  faivestigation  '1  If  so, 
then  it  is  desirable  to  know  whether  it  is  in  favour  of  Jebel  Hosa 
or  of  the  separate  peak  of  Ras  Sufsafeh  that  Jebel  Serbal  has  so 
abdicated.  Unless  the  advocates  of  the  last-named  mountain  have 
done  this,  tiie  lesnlt  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
has  bsen  to  unsettle  matters  more  thsa  enrer  by  bringing  forwaidthe 
wondious  cliff  of  llaa  Suf^nfeh  as  a  competitor  for  the  honour  of 
being  the  Mountain  of  the  Law,  in  addition  to  the  two  hyal  peaka 
of  Jebel  Mnsa  and  Jebel  Serbal 

"  The  use  made  of  my  incontrovertible  proof  that  the  Israelites 
were  six  days,  and  not  three  days,  in  reaching  the  Red  Sea  is  quite 
characteristic.  Mr.  Holland  asserted  that  the  distance  of  three 
days  '  exactly  agrees  with  that  of  the  head  of  the  Qulf  of  Soei ' 
from  I.sinailia,  which  place  he  makes  to  be  the  starting^pMot  of  the 
Israelites.  His  substitute  now  admits  that  it  is  'more  probable' 
the  fugitives  '  took  six  days  than  three'  to  travel  this  self-same  dia- 
tanoe.  ^th  such  ftdle  manipulatioDS  of  the  Bible  itmeraiy,  is  it 
not  true,  as  Mr.  Holland  himself  avowed  only  a  few  years  since, 
that  '  all  attempts  to  lay  down  the  probabie  line  ol  march  of  the 
children  of  Israel  are  mere  guesswork '  1 

"  Bat  I  must  not  confine  myself  to  pointing  out  the  ineonris- 
tendes  of  my  opponents,  lest  I  should  really  render  myself  amen> 
able  to  Major  Palmer's  accusation,  that,  instead  of  trying  to  prove 
my  own  point,  I  adopt  the  tactics,  so  common  in  weaik  and  doubt- 
fid  causes,  of  attacking  the  opposite  side,  merely  remaiUng  tiiat 
what  is  thus  stiid  reminds  one  of  the  fable  uf  the  wolf  and  the  lamb, 
inasmudi  as,  instead  of  being  the  attacking  party,  I  am  the  object 
of  a  systematic  attack,  begun  without  even  waiting  for  niy  arrival 
in  England  to  defend  myself. 

**  The  a.«8ertion  that  Jebel-en-Nur  is  *  a  largo  flat-topped  moun- 
tain '  will  be  di.sproved  when  Mr.  Milne's  sketches  of  it  shall  appear 
iu  the  '  Illustrated  Loudon  News.'  The  further  assertion  that  I 
place  a  *  region  answering  to  the  Egypt  we  know  of '  vnd  *a  second 
Nile'  somewhere  within  '  the  C(iutitry  to  the  east  of  the  spotlrilioh 
I  reached,'  displays  what  I  am  willing  to  believe  is  nothing  more 
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than  sheer  ignorance.  What  I  did  say  in  my  'Origines  Biblicae' 
was  that  Mitzraim,  the  Land  of  Bondage  of  the  Israelites,  formed 
no  portion  of  Egypt  proper,  but  lay  to  the  north-east,  between  it 
and  the  coantry  of  the  ralistiDes,  a  peof^  of  cognate  or^^  with 
the  Mitzrites.  Major  Palmer  is  pleased  to  call  this  a  hallucination. 
Sanely  aud  dispaiisionately  will  1  endeavour  not  only  to  prove  it  to 
be  a  sober  truth,  but  UlkCwue  to  show  that  since  this  theory  of 
mine  was  ennndi^ed,  aeholaie  generally  have  been  eoming  to  adq»t 
sabstantially  my  views  on  the  subject.  At  that  time,  now  forty 
years  ago,  it  was  regarded  as  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  Israelites 
were  in  bondage  in  the  very  heart  of  Egypt,  where  they  built  the 
Pjmunidfl,  and  I  know  not  what  beaidee,  and  that  their  ezodne  wae 
from  ileinphis,  the  capital,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile,  above 
Cairo,  By  degrees  their  starting-point  has  been  shifted  north-east- 
wards, so  that  in  the  map  of  '  Sinai  and  the  Desert  of  the  Wander- 
inge,'  in  Dr.  WiUiein  Smitii's  *  Andent  Atiae,*  Bameeea  is  plaeed  at 
or  near  Tell-el-Abbassiyeh,  on  the  fresh-water  canal,  while  Mr. 
Holland  goes  yet  further,  and  places  it  at  Ismailia,  some  thirty  miles 
more  to  the  east,  aud  as  much  as  seventy  miles  north-eai>t  of 
Memphia.  I  nay  here  notice  that  on  the  same  map  I  see  marked 
three  different  spots,  at  distances  of  thirty  miles  or  more  apart,  all 
with  the  name  '  Kadesh-Baruea,'  which  affords  an  additional  proof 
of  the  truth  of  Mr.  Holland's  assertion,  that  '  all  attempts  to  lay 
down  the  probable  line  of  mareh  of  the  children  of  Israel  are  mere 
guesswork.' 

"  But  to  go  back  to  the  Land  of  Bond.%ge.  Ismailia  being  now 
recognised  as  the  starting-point  of  the  Israelites,  it  is  manifest  that 
the* Bible  ittnecary' has  been  * manipnlated '  to  sndi  an  extent 
during  the  last  forty  years — not  by  me,  but  by  others — aa  to  coma 
half-way  to  meet  me.  Nevertheless,  it  is  asserted  that  my  theory 
is  '  in  dehauce  of  the  testimony  of  history  and  of  hieroglyphic  monu- 
ments,  and  of  tiie  opinion  of  all  compsratiye  geographers  and 
critics.'  This  is  anything  but  the  fact.  Many  years  ago  an 
Egyptologist  of  some  repute,  now  deceased,  asserted  unequivocally 
that  neither  in  the  history  nor  on  the  hieroglyphic  monuments  of 
Egypt  is  there  any  evidence  whatever  of  the  preience  of  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt,  and  that,  so  far  as  histoiy  and  those  monu> 
merits  are  concerned,  the  Bible  history  might  be  a  myth.  I  am 
grieved  to  say  that  of  late  years,  and  more  especially  within  the  last 
month,  when  I  was  in  Egypt,  I  have  heard  the  stoiy  of  the  Exodus 
denounced  as  a  mere  fable,  and  this  by  men  of  high  standing  in  the 
scientific  world.  And  yet,  in  fact,  it  is  a  fable,  not  in  itself,  but  in 
the  manner  and  form  in  which  it  is  represented  by  the  Septuagint 
tmnakkors  and  teaditionistSi 

«  The  most  recent  invcstigatifms  faavi^  bowevery  so  modified  the 
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Liatory  of  the  laraelites  with  reference  to  their  aujourti  iu  the  Land 

of  Bondage  as  to  render  the  ditfereiice  V>et\veen  the  views  of  the 
most  enlightened  schohira  and  those  eatertoiiied  by  myself  little 
mora  than  nominal,  whereby  the  stigma  attached  to  that  history 
in  ita  traditional  form  ia  fast  being  removed.  The  distiuguishea 
Egyptologiiit,  M.  M;irlette,  the  founder  and  director  of  the 
Miuteum  of  Egyptian  Antiquities  at  Boulak,  thus  writes  in  hia  able 
little  work,  '  Aperf a  de  rHistoire  d'Ej^pte'  (zud  edit.,  1872), 
p.4«:— 

"  '  Strong  presumptions  tend  to  make  ns  Vtelieve  that  the  Patri- 
arch Joseph  cauie  into  Egypt  under  the  iShepherds,  aud  that  the 
scene  of  the  touching  story  related  in  the  Book  of  Qeneais  was  the 
oonrt  of  one  of  those  foreign  kings.  Joseph  was  tharafore  not  the 
Minister  of  n  Pharnuh  of  national  extraction.  It  Wiis  a  Shejtherd 
king — that  is  to  say,  a  Shemite  like  himself,  whom  Joseph  served, 
and  the  elevation  of  the  Uebrew  Minister  becomes  the  more  iutelli- 
gibte  on  tha  aaBamptum  that  he  waa  patroniaad  fay  %  aovenign  of 
the  Mine  race  as  hiinself.' 

"Thus,  .icconiiiig  to  Mr.  Holland,  the  Land  of  Bondage  was  at 
or  near  ibuiailia,  on,  if  not  beyond,  the  confines  of  Egypt  proper, 
■ml  aooovding  to  M.  Mariette  a^.),  the  pet^e  among  whom 
the  Israelites  dwelt  were  not  Egyptians  at  all,  but  a  race  of 
foreigTi  slK'])hertls  whose  descendants  aud  representatives  are  *  those 
foreigners  with  robust  limbs,  harsh  features,  aud  oval  faces,  who  to 
thia  day  inhabit  the  shoraa  of  Lake  Mensaleh ' — ^foreignen  to  whom, 
as  Professor  Owen  truly  states  iu  the  *  Times'  of  May  25,  1869, 
*  Egypt  was  indebted  ft)r  the  horse  as  a  beast  of  draught.  Previolia 
to  this  Philistine  or  Arabian  invasion,  the  manifold  frescoes  in  the 
tomba  of  Egyptian  worthies  show  no  othw  soliped  than  the  aso. 
Tiie  dromedary  was  a  still  later  introduction.' 

"  And  what  is  the  ungarbled  evidence  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
themselves  1  In  that  inestimable  canon  of  ethnology  aud  geo- 
graphy handed  down  to  na  in  tiie  tenth  chapter  of  Qeneais,  it  is 
recorded,  under  the  head  of  the  Children  of  Ham,  that  '  Mitzraim 
begat  .  .  .  Pathrusim  and  Casluhim,  out  of  whom  came  Philiatim  ; ' 
showing  that  the  Mitzrites  or  Shepherds  aud  the  Philistines  were 
nations  of  oognato  origin,  with  which  fact  the  condosaons  of  M. 
Mariette,  Professor  Owen,  and  myself  are  in  perfect  harmony. 

Had  the  translators  of  the  Septuagint  Greek  version  but  stuck 
to  their  text,  and  retained  the  Hebrew  uauie  '  Mitzraim '  iu  the 
snbeequent  pcHrtions  of  thdr  work,  aa  they  have  done  in  the  passage 
just  cited,  the  prevailing  error  against  which  I  have  so  long  con- 
tended might  never  have  arisen,  or  at  all  events  could  not  have 
become  so  deeply  rooted  as  it  is.  But  only  two  chapters  further 
on,  when  the  migrations  of  the  Patriarch  Abiam  are  narrated,  it  is 
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Faid  that,  as  lu-  '  joiiriR-ycd,  going  on  f^till  towards  the  south,  there 
was  a  fauiiue  in  the  land,  and  Abrain  went  down  into  Egypt  to 
sojoaru  there'  (Gen.  xii.  9,  10) — the  ideutical  word  'Mitsraini' 
of  the  tenth  chapter  being  tbns,  in  the  veiy  neit  page,  nnwtifant- 
ably  altered  to  *  Egypt.' 

"  Mitzniini,  then,  was  a  country  lying  to  the  north-east  of  Egypt 
proper,  towards  I'hilistia,  possessing  iu  the  earliest  ages  both  horses 
•ad  dromedaries  ('  camels'),  which  Egypl  did  not  till  enbaeqaently; 
and  being,  like  Fhilistia,  famous  for  its  vast  corn-fields,  which 
during  i^es  furnished  to  the  Israelites  a  resource  in  periods  of 
faniiue.  This  is  instanced  in  the  story  of  the  bhuuauute  widow, 
wbo^  baviog  been  forewarned  Eliib*  of  tiie  a{^Moaching  famine, 
'went  with  her  household  into  the  land  of  the  Philbtines  seven  years' 
(2  Kings  viii.  i,  2),  precisely  ua,  eight  centuries  previously,  her 
ancestor  the  Tatriurch  Jaaib  and  his  household  had,  under  a  similar 
aeven  yeenT  &mine,  migrated  into  the  udghbonritig  corn-growing 
country  of  the  Mitzrites. 

"  How  so  gross  an  error  as  that  of  confounding  Eg}'pt  with  Mitz- 
raiui  should  have  arisen  is  a  story  too  long  to  he  repeated  iuthe  'Times/ 
bolides,  it  is  already  narrated  in  '  Origines  BiUicm.'  But  one  of  the 
consequences  of  this  error,  which  is  not  noticed  in  my  work,  may  be 
briefly  stated  here.  When  the  Patriarch  Joseph  introduced  his  father 
and  brethren  to  Pharaoh  he  directed  them  to  say,  '  Thy  servants  are 
shepherds,'  for  the  reason,  as  is  alleged  in  «U  the  tmsIoiis  of  the 
Scriptures  that  follow  the  GreekSeptuagint,  though  not  in  the  Targuni 
of  Onkelos,  that  'every  shepherd  is  an  abf»niination  to  the  Eg}'ptian8  ' 
(Qen.  xlvi.  34).  jSow  this  assertion,  taken  by  itself  and  apart  from 
the  context^  is  no  donbt  literally  true,  for  the  Shepherds,  or  Hyksos, 
that  is  to  say  the  Mitzrites,  were  held  in  intense  hatred  by  the 
Egyptian?*,  though  even  then  it  would  not  be  intelligible  vhy 
Joseph  should  have  so  socially  directed  his  kinsmeu  to  say  their 
occupation  was  that  of  this  aeconed  race.  Bnt,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  context  and  with  the  facts  of  the  history  as  now  beginning 
to  be  understood,  it  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  imagine 
Joseph  to  have  told  his  father  that  every  shepherd  was  an 
abominatioD  to  a  people  who  wera  themadres  shepherds. 

"  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  word  to'ehah  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
which  is  so  wrongly  translated  'abomination,'  has,  like  the  Greek 
'atdiiiJM  and  the  Latin  sacer,  a  double  meaning.  It  cannot  well  be 
lendeted  into  English  so  aa  to  preserre  the  ambiguity,  though 
Miltcm  has  '  But  to  destraotion  sacred  and  devote.'  But  iu  French 
it  may  be  said  (onf  pnstrttr  est  mn  e,  which  may  be  understood  as 
riguifying  either  uu  Iiomme  tacre  or  un  sacrc  homme,  and  the 
Septuagiut  trauslators,  in  their  ignmluioe,  adopted  the  hitter 
meaning.   There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  tme  inter- 
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inretAtiun  of  what  JuMpb  said  tu  Lis  father  i»,  '  Every  shepherd  is 
sacred  (or  au  object  of  respect  or  veneration)  to  the  Mitzrites.' 
The  same  error  ia  comuiitted  with  respect  to  the  aheep,  the  sacred 
aninul  of  ih«  Uitnitaa,  wbidi  Moms  told  Plumoli  it  was  not  meet 

for  biin  to  Racrifice  in  the  land  ;  for,  Raid  he,  '  so  shall  we  sacrifice 
the  to'ebah' — that  is,  Vanimal  sacre,  and  not  le  mere  animal — 'of 
the  Mitzrites  before  their  ej^es,  and  will  they  not  stoue  us  1 '  (Exod. 
▼iiL  36). 

"  In  the  '  Times'  of  >Tarch  30th  I  adduced  a  further  instance  of 
the  ignorance  displayed  by  the  Greek  translators  in  supposing  the 
goldeu  image  made  by  Aarou  for  the  children  uf  Israel  to  wonbip 
«t  Sinai  to  hare  bam  in  tha  form  of  n  calf^  aa  repraaanting  an 
EgTptian  deity,  instead  of  a  cone,  the  emblem  of  fire,  in  which 
form  alone  the  Almigbty  had  been  manifested  to  Moaea  and  the 
people. 

"  Under  such  circnmstancea  than  fa  not|  after  all,  anything 

extraordinary  in  the  fact  that  those  translators  imagined  >(itzraim, 
in  which  country  shepherds  and  their  flocks  were  venerated  and 
respected,  tu  be  £gypt»  where  the  foreign  Uyksos,  Shepherds,  or 
Mitnitea  vn*  traly  '  an  abomination.' 

**  The  bearing  of  this  general  question  on  the  particular  subject 
now  under  discussion  with  the  members  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  is 
this  : — At  the  time  when  the  Israelites  were  still  in  bondage  under 
the  Hitnitiah  ab^beida  Moaes  '  fled  from  the  face  of  Phanob,  and 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Midlan '  (Exod.  ii.  1 5),  which  land  is  a  portion 
of  the  *  east  country'  (Gen.  xxv.  6),  that  is  to  say,  the  country  east 
of  Jordan.  While  there,  '  Moses  kept  the  flock  of  his  father-in>law 
Jetbzo^  and  be  lad  tbe  flock  to  tha  bade>-in  Hebrew  ottor,  naan- 
ing '  west ' — *  side  of  the  deser^  and  eama  to  the  monntain  of  Ond, 
even  to  Horeb'  (Exod.  iii.  i). 

"Now,  it  may  well  seem  incomprehensible  that  the  traditional 
Momit  Sinai,  instead  of  being  at  the  weat  side  of  the  land  of  Midian 
in  the  '  east  country,'  should  have  been  placed  within  the  peninsula 
between  the  two  (lulf.s  of  Suez  and  Akaba,  in  a  region  far  away  to 
the  south  of  the  '  south  country '  (Gen.  xx.  i)  ;  and  not  less  so 
mnst  be  the  idea  that  Moees  should  hsTe  fled  from  the  Isoe  of 
Pharaoh  into  a  district  in  which  there  was  a  colony  of  Egyptians, 
with  copper  mines  worked  by  them,  as  the  hieroglyphics  there 
show,  itut  what  seems  the  most  incomprehensible  of  all  is  that  it 
ahonld  have  eome  to  be  imagined  that  the  IsraeliteSi  who  were 
constantly  in  a  state  of  insubordination  and  even  rebellion,  and 
anxiou.sly  longing  to  return  into  Mitzraim  ('  Egypt '),  should  have 
been  led  by  Moses  into  the  cul-de-sac  between  the  two  Gulf^, 
whers  they  were  almost  within  sight  of  Elgypti  and  irtmiee  at  any 
moment  ^ey  would  not  have  had  the  slightest  diflkulty  in  re> 
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turning.  The  key  to  the  whole  of  these  inconsistencies  and  absur- 
dities is  this  : — At  some  remote  period,  probably  in  the  early  ages  of 
Cbriatianity,  it  wm  found  eonT«ni«nt  to  haTe  the  Hoantain  of  God 
near  at  hand  for  pilgrims  to  visit,  and  therefore  it  was  removed 
into  its  present  traditional  position  from  its  true  place  on  the  west 
side  of  the  desert  of  Midiau,  iu  the  east  country,  beyond  the  Valley 
of  the  Jordan  and  the  Sea  of  Bdom,  whece^  following  the  In- 
dications of  Scripture,  I  declared  forty  yean  ago  it  was  to  be 
sought  for,  and  now,  before  I  die,  I  have  been  enabled  to  discover 
it ;  iu  like  maimer  as.  at  a  later  age  of  tlie  Christian  era,  it  became 
neceieary  for  the  aoeommodation  of  pilgiinw  to  transport  the '  Hoi j 
House '  from  Nazareth,  first  into  Dalmatia,  and  then  to  Loreto, 
where  it  is  believed  to  stand  by  those  multitudes  who  look  on  tra- 
dition and  '  authority '  as  of  greater  weight  than  the  dictates  of 
troth  and  eommon  senae. 

"  Rut  I  have  been  led  to  dilate  far  more  than  I  intended.  At 
the  outset  of  this  controversy,  Major  Wilson  truly  said  that  your 
paper  is  hardly  fitting  for  a  long  discussion  of  this  sort.  I  only 
lament  that  I  ahonld  be  under  the  necewity  of  oceupying  io  miM^ 
of  your  valuable  space  in  answering  strictures  on  what  was  meant 
by  me  to  be  a  simple  statement,  for  the  information  of  your  readers 
and  the  public  at  large,  of  what  I  had  done  and  seen  on  the 
journey  from  whieh  I  have  just  returned,  without  imagining  it 
would  have  been  subjeCcd  to  such  animadversiona,  at  all  events 
not  until  the  full  particulars  had  been  published  of  what  1  believe 
will  be  admitted  to  be  a  most  important  discovery  by  all  except 
those  who  an  intueited  in  upholding  the  traditional  identifications. 
I  must  further  explain,  that  in  making  that  statement  in  the  *  Times' 
I  had  no  possible  motive  for  alluding  to  the  Ordnance  Survey  of 
the  peninsula,  iuasumch  as  it  relates  to  a  totally  different  region 
flrom  that  Tisited  by  me ;  and  for  the  same  reason  I  have  now  no 
need  to  avail  myself  of  Maj  ir  Wilson's  friendly  offer  to  produce  to 
me  all  the  published  documents  connected  with  that  survey.  Such 
an  olfer,  however  well  meant,  is  much  the  same  (he  will  permit  me 
to  say)  as  if,  now  that  the  Astronomw  Royal  has  shown  that  when 
Caisar  invaded  Britain  his  fleet  on  leaving  Dover  sailed  with  the 
tide  down  Channel  instead  of  np,  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Forts  (I  must  beg  Earl  Granville's  pardon  for  the  absurd  proposi- 
tion) were  to  offer  to  place  at  my  disposal  charts  of  the  Downs  and 
the  cast  coa.st  of  Kent,  with  a  map  of  Deal  and  the  vicinity,  and 
even  a  plan  with  sections  and  elevations  of  Walmer  CasU^  in  Older 
to  illustrate  Caesar's  lauding  on  the  south  coast. 

'*I  must  thank  yon  for  your  impartiality  and  great  considnation 
in  thus  allowing  me  to  defend  myself  from  what  I  catmot  but 
regard  a.s  a  most  uncalled-for  attack  on  the  part  of  the  members 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey." 
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On  TBI  Exomis  or  ths  TsBAnirn. 

Dr.  Beke  to  the  "  Athena utit,"  jniblislifd  idth  May  1874. 

"Wlioii  I  was  at  Cairo  in  the  beginning  of  last  ^^a^cb,  on  my 
way  back  from  Jebel-en-A'urf  which  1  identify  with  Mount  Sinai,  I 
was  informed  by  Profenor  Brugsch,  the  diBtingaished  Egyptologist, 
that  it  was  radically  erroneous  to  imagine  the  Children  of  Israel, 
in  their  Kxodiis,  to  have  crossed  the  Red  Sea,  whether  this  be  tin; 
Qulf  uf  Suez  as  is  generally  supposed,  or  the  Gulf  of  AJcaba  as  1 
eimtend  ;  for  that  the  sea  through  which  the  fogitives  passed  was 
the  Srrnonian  Lake  near  Mount  Ctsins,  in  the  north-east  of  Egypt. 
Upon  this  point  he  told  ine  there  was  no  possiV)le  room  for  doubt. 
Egyptiau  hieroglyph ical  inscriptions  identify  Kameses,  whence  the 
Isrtelites  eommenoed  their  flight,  with  Tanis,  now  represented  by 
San,  and  they  likewise  establish  the  position  of  the  several  stations 
on  the  route  from  Raniests  to  the  Red  Sea.  He  added,  that,  after 
the  passage  through  the  sea,  the  only  localities  he  had  found  men- 
tioned woe  'Iftnh*  and  the  'land  of  Sina,*  of  which  the  positions 
were  not  yet  determinable. 

"The  coolness  with  wliicli  the  erudite  Professor  expounded  all 
these  matters  to  me  was  c^uite  refreshing,  liepeatedly  did  he  assure 
me  that  he  was  not  expressing  any  opinion  of  hia  own :  it  is  no 
matter  of  opinion ;  the  inscriptionB  speak  for  themselvea.  And  he 
wa-s  so  obliging  a.s  to  l(K)k  them  up  from  the  immense  collection  of 
materials  he  is  auiiissing  fur  a  Geographical  Dictionary,  on  which  he 
has  long  been  engaged,  in  order  that,  as  he  said,  I  might  read  them 
myself.  As  my  knowledge  of  hieroglyph i<-H,  however,  is  ahnost 
limited  to  what  I  learned  from  Dr.  Tliom  is  Young's  discovery  before 
M.  ChampoUiou's  system  was  invented,  I  was  content  to  take  Profes- 
sor Brugsch's  word  fweyerything  being  as  he  stated ;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  I  could  liaTe  uo  difficulty  in  recognising  the  bridge  over 
which  the  Israelites  crossed  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile,  wiih  the 
crocodiles  in  the  river,  as  depicted  in  one  of  the  pieces  shown 
to  me. 

"  I  was  given  to  understand  that  it  would  be  soma  omiaiderable 
tinif  before  the  ]>articulars  of  this  interesting  di.scovery  would  be 
made  known  to  the  world  ;  but  from  a  letter  from  Cairo,  pui)li8he(i 
in  the  *  Times 'of  the  38th  ultimo,  I  perceive  that  Professor  Brugsch, 
stimulated  apparently  by  my  vi.sit  to  him,  hiis  just  read  a  paper 
before  a  society  in  that  city,  in  wliich  lie  h  is  publicly  enunciated 
what  he  had  so  kindly  imparted  to  me  privately. 

*'  From  the  printed  report  of  that  paper  I  gather  that  its  author 
repudiates  alti^ther  the  czpressioii  *  Yam  Suf/  or  *  Bed  Sm  '  of 
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the  Scriptures,  for  the  reason  that  it  uccura  only  in  Moses'  Song  in 
the  fiftMnth  chapter  of  Exodus,  whkli  was  *  oomposed  a  long  timo 

after  the  occurrence;*  •whereas  *in  the  true  historical  imrmtive 
there  ia  only  mentiou  made  in  a  general  way  of  '  the  sea,'  which  was 
the  Mediterranean.'  My  impression  however  is,  though  of  course  I 
may  be  mbtaken,  that  Professor  Bmgseh  showed  me  some  ehaiaeten, 
which  he  read  *  Yam  Sufa,'  as  being  tlie  name  of  the  body  of  water 
through  w  hich  the  Israelites  passed.  It  may  be  expedient  to  explain 
that  the  expression  iu  the  original  Hebrew  text  tranHlated  *  Bed 
Sea^'  is  *  Yam  Snf/  that  is  to  say,  the  <  Sea  of  Snf,'  this  bdng  the 
denomination  of  the  sea  '  in  the  land  of  Edom  '  of  i  Kings  ix.  26, 
on  the  shore  of  which  was  Ezion-Geber,  where  Solomon,  king  of 
Israel,  iu  conjunction  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  made  a  navy  of 
ships  to  go  to  0|rfiir.  And  as  the  Helmw  word  '  Edom '  means 
'  red,'  the  name  of  thb  *  Edom  '  Sea  was,  in  accordance  w  ith  the 
custom  of  the  Tyrians  or  Phccnicians,  and,  after  their  example,  of 
the  Greeks,  translated  'Eythrsuau'  or  'lied'  Sua;  and  this  term, 
though  in  the  first  instance  belonging  to  the  €hdf  tA  Akaba  alone, 
became  applied  to  the  entire  Ariibian  Gulf,  and  thence  was  even- 
tually extended  to  the  seas  wasliing  the  whole  coast  <»f  Arabia,  and 
even  to  the  Indian  Ocean ;  juiit  as,  in  later  ages,  the  names  of 
'  Atiantie'  and  *  Ftaifie,'  which  belonged  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
seas  on  the  west  coasts  of  Africa  and  America  respectively,  have  been 
extended  to  the  entire  oceans  of  the  two  liemisplieres. 

"  Prufenfiur  Brugsch  siiys,  however,  that  the  '  lied  Sea '  i^  named 
only  in  Mosesf  Song,  and  that  in  the  historical  narmtive  of  the 
Exodus  mention  is  made  in  a  general  way  of  *the  sea'  alonCi  Bat 
on  this  I  feel  myself  called  on  to  remark  that  the  expression  'Yam 
8uf '  occurs  in  more  than  one  place  besides  Moses'  Song  iu  counec- 
tton  with  the  peassge  <^  the  Israelites  through  the  sea.  For  instance, 
in  Exodus  xiii.  16,  17,  it  is  said  that  *God  led  the  Israelites,  not 
by  the  way  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  althoii;^'li  that  was  nc;ir,  .  .  . 
but  (jiod  led  the  people  about  by  tlie  way  of  the  wilderness  of  the 
Fom  Sv^;*  and  in  Exodus  zr.  aa,  after  Moses'  Song  it  ended  and 
the  historical  narrative  is  resumed,  it  is  said,  '  And  (wrongly  trans- 
lated *so')  Moses  brought  Israel  from  the  Yam  Snf ,  and  they  went 
into  the  wilderness  of  Shur.'  Further,  iu  Numbers  xxxiii.  8,  after 
it  has  been  said  that  *tiiey  departed  from  befors  Plhahiroth,  and 
p.issed  through  the  midst  of  the  sea  itito  the  wilderness,'  it  is  stated, 
iu  verse  10,  that '  they  removed  from  £liai,  and  encamped  by  the 
Yam  Su/: 

**The  report  in  the  'Times' adds  that  Marietta  Bey  has  given 

his  adherence  to  the  conclusions  of  Professor  Brugsch,  whom  he 
considers  to  have  adduced  arguments  'short  and  few,  but  irre- 
sistibly solid,'  in  sup^iort  of  his  theory;  which  theory,  he  says, 
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explains  all  difiicultira  hitherto  experienced,  and  takea  away  every 
■kambling- block.' 

"It  renudnt  to  be  seen  what  tlic  members  of  the  Ordnance 
Snrvey  of  the  peninsula  of  the  traditional  Mount  Sinai  will  say  to 
these  novel  views,  they  having,  in  their  recent  controversy  with  me 
(•ee  the '  Tiinee'  of  3d  and  9tli  April),  appealed  to  'the  testimony 
of  history  and  of  hieroglyphic  monuments. 

"  For  my  part,  as  I  have  not  the  same  faith  as  they  have  in  the 
hieroglyphic  mouumeuts  aa  hitherto  iuterpretated,  I  am  not  made 
at  uneasy  by  Profeeeor  Brugsch's  readi]^:  from  them  of  the 
Scripture  history.  At  the  same  time,  I  may  remark  that,  aamming 
for  the  sake  of  argument  the  ct)rrectne8s  of  his  theory,  there  might 
be  a  means  of  reconciling  it  with  mine,  which  places  Mount  Sinai 
in  the  '  eaet  country '  beyond  the  land  of  Bdom  and  its  sea — the 
Bed  (Edom)  Sea,  or  Gulf  of  Akaba ;  whereas  Professor  Erugsch*a 
▼iews  appear  to  be  utterly  irreconcilay>le  with  those  of  the  Ordnance 
Surveyors  and  the  traditionists,  who  place  that  mountain  in  the 
Feainenla  between  the  Gulfs  of  Akaba  and  Snei^  far  ansj  to  the 
aoath  of  the '  aoath  oountiy."' 
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C. 

mstborolooical  observations  made  on  a  joubnet  to 
Mount  Sinai  (JivBel  Bauuik). 
By  Dr.  Charlbs  T.  Bub,  Ph.D.,  F.aA.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c. 
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Jlemarkt. — The  hypsometen  were  certified  at  Kew  Observatoiy 
in  April  1873  to  hvn  minus  emn  varying  from  .00  to  .20  of  % 
degreei. 

Aneroid  B  was  found  to  have  a  plus  error  of  0.21  at  outset,  and 
0.23  on  return.  Nothing  appears  to  be  known  of  its  behavioar 
under  grest  ehuige  of  preware  and  temperature. 

Anertnd  M  indicated  nearly  one  inch  too  low. 

When  the  hypsonieter  observations  are  corrected  for  the  errors 
found  nine  months  previously,  and  the  corresponding  pressures 
taken  from  Regnanl^a  TaMea  of  Tenrion,  these  pressttres  do  not 
agree,  as  they  should  do^  with  the  readings  of  aneroid  B  corrected 
for  its  said  error. 

It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  the  bulbs  of  the  hypsometers 
have  contracted  sufficiently  to  eradicate  the  minus  errors.  Still, 
even  assuming  the  hypsometers  to  be  correct,  it  does  not  neoiMiile 
their  indications  with  tlio.se  of  aneroid  B  unless  it  be  also  assnmed 
that  the  error  assigned  to  it  is  not  satisfactory,  although  the  dia- 
ooidanoe  is  then  not  so  great.  Aeoordingly,  the  hypsometers  hsTe 
to  be  considered  correct,  and  used  to  ehedc  aneroid  ^  and  B  has 
been  nssd  to  check  M.   Thus,  on 

F»K  1,  hypaomeler  209°    «  pramre28.18;  aneroid  29.17,  cor.  +  .01 

„     %         „        207.8  =      „      27.51       „      27.61    „  -.10 

„     6,         „        212.2  =      „      30.04       „      SaiS    „  -.14 
„   12,        „       210.85=            29.25  f 

„  1%        M       Sl&B  ~     M  1*     30.27  „  -.06 

Rejecting  the  first,  whieb  is  marked  doubtful,  the  mean  is  -  *10, 

and  this  correction  has  been  used  thiongliout  for  aneroid  B. 

Dove's  Thermal  Charts  show  the  mean  temi>erature  to  be  60°  in 
February  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai;  and  Buchan'a  Memoir  on 
Atmospheric  Pressure  gives  for 

Suex,  in  January  30.095,  and  in  Febroary  30.127 

Isiiiuilin,       „      30.0<i2  „  30.079 

Porttiaid,     „     ;M).0U0  d0.103 

cwio,      „   aoLOoo        „  9km 

The  mean  of  these  is  30.07,  which  corrected  for  latitude,  as  the 
formula  for  finding  heighto  requires,  is  30.03  inches;  and  this 
agrses  very  dosely  with  tiie  actual  observations  at  the  sea  IctsI. 

B.  SVBAOflAM. 

J%  12»  1874. 
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D. 

Copy  of  Professor  Oliver's  Determination  of  Plants  col- 

UtOTED  NEAR  AkABA.  BY  MB.  JOHN  MiLNB,  F.G.S.,  ON 

Dr.  Bekr's  Exi'EDinoN  to  Sinai  in  Ababia,  Jakuakt  and 
February  1874.^ 

Diplotazu  (MoricandU)  heBpexidifloro,  DC.  Betweeu  Akaba  and 

Suez. 

Erucaria  aleppica,  Qacrt    Between  Akaba  aud  Suez. 

Zilla  myagroides,  Forsk.  Madiftn. 

Malcolmia  pulchella,  Boias.    Betweeu  Akaba  aiid  Snei. 

Crucifer  in  fl.  and  )-onng  jkkI  oiih*.      I  liave  not  yet  determined 
this  (Petala  lluhda  purpiiru  viuusa).    Betweeu  AJcaba  aud  Suez. 
Cleome  droserifolia,  'Del.  MadiSn. 
Cai)pari8  spinoaa,  L.  ?  (leaves).    Jebel  B4ghir. 
Ileseda  canescena,  L.    Wady  Ethani. 
Polycarpffia  prostrata,  Decaisne.  Akubn. 

Fagonia  cretica  (Arabica  aud  Tars.).    Wady  Ethain,  Madiin,  and 

between  Akaba  and  Suez  1 
Erodium  pulvenilentum  ?  Cav.  or  K.  laciuiatom  Cav.  t  (minute 

specimen).    Between  Akaba  aud  Suez. 
Eroidiutn  sp.  %  iudetermiuable.    Between  Akaba  and  Snes, 
Sageretia  brandrathiana,*  Aitcb.  t  (vary  near  8.  theexans).  Jebel 

BAghir. 

Zizyphu.s  Spiua-Oiiristi  (leafy  specimen  only).    Jebel  BajjLir. 
Ononis.'    A  monstrous  state  of  O.  Natrix  ?  (calyx  lobis  deutatis). 

Jebel  BAgbir. 
Cassia  aciitifolia,  Del.    Between  Akaba  and  Sues, 
Acacia  (minute  fragment).  Madian. 
Trigoiiella  sp.  ]    Insufficient.    Wady  Ethnm. 
Genista  monoBperma  (Retauia  Koetam).    Between  Akaba  and  Sues. 
Colutea  lialeppica,  Lain.  ?    Jebel  Bdghir. 
Onobrycbis  ]  (leaf  only).    Between  Akaba  and  Suez. 
Astragivlus )  (leaves).  Akaba. 
Calendula  arvenaial   Between  Akaba  and  Suez. 
Conyza,*  an  sp.  nov.  1   Can  thia  be  a  glabxoua  variety  of  C. 

8egy[)tiaca  ?  Madian. 
Artemisia,  nn  A.  maritinia.  Akaba. 

1  See  "  Nutea  on  the  Fiura  of  th«  Desert  of  Sioai,"  by  Kicbard  Milne 
Redhead,  F.L.S.,  in  "  Joanal  of  UiuMMi  Society,'*  Td.  iz.,  18G7,  in  iUmtra* 
tion  of  the  {NrsMnt  lisl;. 

s  Had  not  bon  fomd  «nt  of  tbe  If uaeat  region  of  Anbla. 

*  If  nommli  to  curlooa  *  Appears  to  be  a  new  Bpedes. 
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Seononerat  (leafy  Bpecitnen).   Eaten  bj  Bednins ;  called  by  them 

Sasel.    Not  determinable. 
Senecio  coronopifolins.    Between  Akaba  and  Suez. 
Salvia  segyjitiuca,  L.    Wady  Etbam  and  Akaba. 
Salvia  deaerti,  Decaisne.  Akaba. 

Lavandula,  an  L.  puboscens,  L.  multifida,  and  a  few  additional 

iiuleterniinable  Labiatae.    Jebel  IMc;hir. 
Ancbusa  ?  (im^)€rfect  specimen).  Akaba. 
Fheiipiea,  probably  P.  lutea,  Deaf.    Madiin  (with  drawing). 

ForskolLa  tenaoissima,  L.  Akaba. 
Mercuriulis  annua,  L.    Jebel  BAghir. 
Mereudera  cuucasica,  M.B.    Jebel  B4ghir. 
Mneeari  botryoidea,  MiU.    Jebel  Btgbir. 

Muscari  fnnis  (leaf?) 

Notliol.-i^na  lanuginosa.    Wady  Etham. 

Clieiiuntlies  odurata.    Jebel  Bdghir. 
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K 

List  ov  Shells  collected  on  Dk.  Here's  Expedition  to 
Sinai  in  Arabia  in  1874,  bt  Mr.  John  Milne,  F.G.S. 


Fint  List. 


I.  Conus  areuatua. 

a.  Cassis  Tibex. 

3.  Nerita  polita. 

4.  TurWiiona  polygona, 

5.  Psamiuubiu  rugutia. 

6.  Mslea  pomum. 

7.  Triton  pilearia. 

8.  Stroiubtts  gibberulua. 


9.  Conus  nujisattilla. 

10.  Cerithiotn  nodttlosum. 

11.  Conns  tesselatus. 

12.  Terebcllum  subulatuni. 

13.  Modulus  tectum. 

14.  Nfissa  arcularUL 

1 5.  Strombus  urccns. 

16.  Clancalus  phamoniB. 


tbecoiid  List. 


1.  Amphideaina. 

2.  Trituu  rubecula. 

3.  Hftrpasolida. 

4.  Young  Cypim. 

5.  PuUia  8[». 

6.  ilaliotis. 

7.  Maetra  decora. 

8.  Cardito  angisulcat.u 

9.  Purpura  iutemediau 

10.  Area. 

11.  Conns  querctnns. 

1 2.  Pecten  senator! us. 

13.  Area  decuHHula. 
14  Natica  mammilla. 

15.  Nassasp. 

16.  PbasiaDella. 

1 7.  Nassa. 

18.  Veuua. 

19^  Conns  textile. 

20.  Lima  equftoioaa. 

21.  Ricinula  morio. 

22.  TrocUus  virgatub-. 

23.  Circe  aiabica. 

24.  Conus  Tirgo. 

25.  Venus  crispata. 


26.  Cypraia  globulus. 

27.  Pccteu  ziezae. 

28.  Cerithium  sp. 

29.  Turbo  margaritaceus. 

30.  Cliaina  rupi>elliL 

31.  Ntsriia  arabica. 

32.  Cypma. 

33.  Fusus  sp. 

34.  Cytherca  bbmda. 

35.  Tridacua  clungaUi. 

36.  Pectunculns  paucipictns. 

37.  Terebra  nubcculata. 
3.S.  Strombus  fusiforujia, 

39.  i'ecteu  pes-felis. 

40.  Area  faanleyaiia. 

41.  Strombus  floridns. 
43.  Nerita  banstrum. 

43.  TrucUus  sanguinolciitu.<:. 

44.  Cypraoa  turdna 

45.  Conus  monile. 

46.  Pteria  young. 

47.  Lucuna  divaricata. 

48.  Conus  pennaoeni*. 

49.  Natica  albula. 

50.  Acra  antiquata. 
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51.  Lneiiia  inh. 

53.  Operculum  of  Tiirba 

53.  Tellina  scobiculta. 

54.  Ceritbiuiu. 

55.  Ltteimi  trnnidA. 

56.  Stromlnis  gibbeniliiB,  ftc; 


I  57.  Tellina  nigoM. 

58.  Natica. 

59.  Clancuhis  jiliaraonis. 

60.  Pectunculus  lividua. 

61.  Ridniilaelonfflta. 


INDEX. 


Aaron,  6^  2§: 
Aljana  river,  48. 
AbboH  Pusha,  477. 
Abdeb,  57. 

Abdin,  palace  of,  339,  503,  505. 
Abiinclech,  55. 
Abocharabod,  30. 
Abraham,  3.  47.        Si,  5=).  68. 
100.  101- 

Abu  Nabut,  223,  226.  229,  230, 
2i4f  iSii  3^  ^  382i  432. 
44S.  458.  493.  521.  S«. 

AbydoH,  table  of.  88.  80.  oo. 

Abyssinia,  5i  Si^  ii2i  241.  242. 
32.1.  ^24.  398.  400,  520. 

AbyHHiiiiatiR,  22/  iSii 

Africa,  53. 

Aila,  20. 

Ainfinah,  325^  326,  327^  328^  330. 

Aqueduct  of,  329. 
Airj',  Sir  G.  B.,  395. 
Akaba,  Jli       220.  221.  224.  225, 

2Mi  2^  -^72-37 nil  444, 

456,  458.  492. 
Castle  of,  322^  323.  32Si 
Garrison  of,  376,  379. 
Governor  (Muhatiz),  385,  39o. 

4iL  457- 
Gulf  of,  2,  6,  38^  46.  62.  66.  67. 

Head  of,  372,  ^  4S2i  4641 
Money  for,  236. 
MAdir  of,  255. 


Akaba — 
Sheikh  of,  255,  265^  324,  383- 
389,  3961  438. 
Albert  Nyanza,  496. 
Alexandria,  S,  26,  31^  120^  1471 

ISA.  U9i  3§2i  Slh 
HarlMiur  of,  164,  232,  523. 

Library  of,  84. 

American  cousins,  1  V3. 

Consulate,  172. 

Oriental  topographical  cor|)8, 

Palestine  exploration,  440. 
Ammonius,  20.  21,  23,  27,  29. 
Ammonites,  67^  6iL 
Anthony,  St.,  13. 
Antioch,  24. 
Apecarius,  Julius,  84. 
Apis,  41. 

Arabah  Wudy,  or  (ihor,  Sj. 
Arabia,  4^  S,  22, 3iSi 

Peninsula  of,  367. 
Arabia  Petriwi,  4. 
Arabian  Desert,  73. 
Arabian  Gulf,  m»  362,  368^  362. 
Arabians,  Syro,  37^  22.. 
Arabic,  32. 
Arabs,  18.  498. 
Arab  tribes — 

Aluwln,  Sheikh  of,  383,  3S9, 
391.  396.  42  s.  426,^  440j  456. 

Amrnni,  4;0.  4M. 

Azdzinich,  8. 
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Arab  triWs — 

lletii  Ughba,  .u8. 

Dress  of,  440.  476. 

H<'iwat,  424i  422: 

Taiyiiha,  478. 

Terahin,  44S,  478. 

Towdra,  jS^,  432i       ML  4^ 
456.  452i  477- 
Aram  Naharaiin,  ^  49. 
Arendrup,  Lieut,  voii,  519,  S20. 
Arctas,  4. 

Arish  Wa«Iy-cI,  62,  63. 
Ascnath,  103. 
Asia,  53,  it 
AHiatics,  2I1 
Ass,  the, 
Assyria,  51^  6S. 

'  Atlieiiieutii,'  the,  142.  I4_S.  177. 

260.  500. 
Aujeh,  El,  62. 
Avalitic  Gulf,  2a 

Baghib,  481. 

IW-^hir  .IoIh^I,  13,  381J,  332^  323, 
32^1  322i  40if  402,  406  to  4 1 2. 
425j  432,  M2»  464^  42i^424i 

S23i  S24i  525; 
Ualir  cl  Ghazal, 
Bairain,  Feast  of,  378. 
Baker,  Sir  S.,  127. 
Biikhshish,  4'^7.  439. 
Barakan  Isiaiu],  322,  324. 
Battaii,  lias  Sheikh  el,  311,  312. 

Bcduins,  12^  Ui  Zi  Z4i  4251  422i 

^  422i  428,  422,  4^ 
Becr-lahai-roi,  5X1 
Beersheba,  2,  62- 
Beke,  Dr.,  62,  434.  S24. 
Bckeshounie,  494. 
Bercil,  jr. 
Bethel,  48,  40.  ';o. 
Beycrlt',  Mr.,  ifiS- 
Birch,  Dr.  Samuel,  L22. 
Bir  el  Mashiyah,  315,  356.  357. 


Blemmyes,  2Q. 

Briiidisi,  138. 

British  Consulate,  493. 

British  flajj,  207. 

British  (.lovemment,  241.  Vi2. 

British  intcresta,  33;. 

British  Magazine,  171. 

British  Museum,  siG. 

British  subjects,  295. 

Bnigsch  Bey,  507,  511^  521. 

Burckhardt,  LL  Hi  LSi  i^i  144, 

m  345.  346. 112,  386. 

ILL  il^il^ 
Burton,  Capt.  11.,  63,  146,  177. 
Burton,  Mrs,,  120,  330. 
Bush,  the,  zjl 
Byzantine,  L2. 

Cairo,  12^  166.  167,  iqi.  193, 194, 

231,  252,  4S21  52i 

Cemeterj'  of,  2Q2. 

Esbekiali,  S03. 

Hotels  of,  153,        i62j  156. 

Museum  of,  179.  levr. 

Post-office  of,  193,  19s,  sii. 

Telegraph  Comiwny  at,  201, 
2i;9.  260.  2iLL  267.  294. 
Camels,  60^  qq^  478. 
Canaan,  48.  52,  S4,  6^. 
Canals,  243. 

Canterbury,  Archbi.shop  of,  sn. 
Casluhim,  ^  50. 
Catherine,  Mount  St.,  12» 
Caves,  48s. 

Champollion,  85,  82,  S12. 
Childi-cn  of  Israel,  45. 
Chri.st,  the,  i66. 
Christians,  ^  44,  370. 
Clarke,  Mr.  Latimer,  174. 
Cleopatra's  Needle,  ji. 
Clysma,  2Q» 
Colcnso,  Bishop,  22-  94. 
Constantinople,  jr. 
Controversy,  S't6. 
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Cook,  ThomM,  ft  Co.,  168^  184, 

i8q.  225,  250. 
Cook'H  touriflU,  409,  4»  V 
Cooke,  Mr.  W.  E.,  250. 
Copper  mincH,  22i  ZL 
Coral  reefM,  321. 

CoemoH  IndicopleuHteis  27.  39.  i^'- 
Cotton,  243. 
Cul-cU-tae,  jg. 

Dahabiehs,  21^  215. 

Dalniatio,  15. 

Damascus,  4,  5,  15,  4ii 

Darftir,  i22i  242. 

Dead  .Sea,  9,  62. 

Dej*ert  of  the  Ex«k1uh,  35,  56. 

Dillon,  Mr.  F.,  184^  202,  501. 

DinkaH,  iij,  H4. 

Dowdr,  6a. 

DragomaoH,  198.  204.  207,  223. 
22    228.  230,  231. 
Abdullah  Joseph,  49 S.  497- 
Drake,  Mr.  C.  Tyrwhitt,  56^ 
Dromedary,  the,  92,  iflQ. 

East  Country,  i  62^  Z4i  ISi  ^Q* 
Ebers,  Dr.,  14. 
Eboda,  S2i 
Eilitors,  20Q. 

Edom,  38,  46,  66,  363,  364. 
Sea  of,  46^  66. 

KKJpt,  6,0,10.12,25,38,32.11 
46,  50.  ill  S2j  56,  80,  81,  22, 
23, 106. 1 16. 117.  IIP,  lao.  123i 
I22i  I4Zi  U2i  180.  lIZi  19^ 

laS,  252.  362,  362t  3Z2i  383* 
521. 

Bank  of,  161^  167,  23^ 

fellah  of,  206. 

"  HiHtory  of,"  2Qt 

Itfl  finances,  294,  2^1 

Lifitfl  of  sovereigns  of,  82,  83, 

84,  8i  2?: 
Money  for,  210.  238. 


Egypt— 

MouumeutD  of,  8s-9a. 

MuMCum  of,  2L 

"  Note»  on,"  260-284.  488. 

Post- office  of,  299. 

Kiver  of,  63. 
Egy  ptians,  21,  32,  42i       04.  96. 
97,  99.  100,  101.  105,  106,  11^, 
"6.  367. 
EgyptologistM,  122. 
Egj-ptiAn  Clovemment,  29s,  296. 
Egyptian  mining  settlements,  42^ 

43- 

Egj-ptiau  Muhaju,  JTi  32L  379. 
380. 

Egyptian  mummies,  ^14. 
Egyptian  navy,  33S.  SIL 
Egyptian  Trading  Co., 
Elaiiitic  Gulf,  rz. 
Elijah,  the  Prophet,  416. 
Elim,  41,  22,  405. 
Elisha,  the  Prophet,  55,  56, 
El  Tih,  4221 

Engbnd,  the  Queen  of,  335,  322: 

English  language,  324- 

•Erin,'  the,  266,  262,  286,  288^ 

291.  293.  2(^6,  222,  298,  222, 

301.  302.  303.  32?.  38L  3821 

288,48L42>- 
Crew  of,  374- 
Eshkol,  58, 
Eternal,  the,  55. 
Euphrates,  63,  68. 
Euscbius,  84. 
Eutychius,  44. 
Evans,  Capt,  rj2i  Ljo.  M9- 
Exodus  of  the  Inraelites,  46,  2*1 

28 ,  U2,  118,  123. 

FaiRBAIRN,  Sir  \V.,  255. 
Fedrigo  Pasha,  163,  164, 165,  lEo. 
Feiran,  2i  8,  Hi  22, 
Finnan,  220,  221,  222,  MSi  ?S4» 
255.  2O5. 
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Fiakiyeh,  6a 
Fleischer,  Prof.,  jjoi. 
Fleming,  Mr.  R.,  163. 
Foreign  Office,  lSSi  422: 
Forstcr  Bey,  288.  234^  235,  236. 
Fowler,  Mr.,  250,  25^,  2^  5^ 
French,  205,  504. 

Language  of  the,  124. 
Frere,  Sir  Bartle,  381. 

Galatiaxs,  4. 
Garrod,  Dr.,  233. 
Gaul,  101. 
Gaza,  13. 

GenesiH,  42i  S©.  Z?: 
Geographical  Society,   36,  125, 
122, 

Geology.  402^  525. 

SiHJciraeua,  387^  405^  42^1  ^Sj. 
George,  Capt.,  127^  442. 
Gerar,  51^  55. 
GeseniuB,  107,  io8. 
Ghor,  the,  73. 
Gibbs,  Mr.,  267».4QI. 
Gideon,  68^21...  - 
Gold,  62. 
CJondokoro,  49j;. 

Gonlon  Poaha,  xvi^  128^  494- 

4222  500. 
GoHhen,  Laud  of,  io6.  110.  285. 
Governments,  420, 
Greeks,  Zi  I2i  IL  32: 
Greenfield,  Mr.,  252. 

Haao,  Mr.  Carl,  185,  2rj. 
Hadj,  the,  1231  231. 
Hagar,  £1. 

Hale,  Archdeacon,  515. 
Ham, 

HammAm,  Fir'6n,  306. 
Halevy,  Mr.,  499. 
Haran.  48^  175,  229. 
Harra  Radjl&,  386.  440. 
Ha«  Rashi,  382. 


Hashim,  522. 
Havilah,  si,  68,  72. 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  45. 
Hebrews,  106.  107,  109. 
Hebron,  27.       S7.  S8,  62. 
Hccat.'eufl,  80,  83. 
Hematite  (iron  ore),  476. 
Herodotus,  80^  82,  83^  367. 
Heroopolitan  Gulf,  ij^  22. 
Hieroglyi)hics,  ^g,  ipo,  514^  515. 
Hilarion,  19. 

Himyaritic  inscriptions,  423,  499. 
Hiram,  38. 

Hittitcs  or  Scyths,  26. 

Holland,  Mr.,  285,  523. 

Holy  Scriptures,  42i 

Hor,  Mount,  394. 

Horeb,  2,  12»  16^  28,  37.  76.  77' 

404,  405,  412,  417,  503. 
Horites,  381. 
Horse,  the,  92,  lijo. 
Hyksoe  or  Shepherd  Kings,  gj^ 

2Si  2^  29t  1221  !2it  Io6» 
113.  116.  123,  TOO,  202,  204. 

IBRAHI.M  Piwha,  415. 

Idol  in  Horcb^  2\g. 

Idnma^a,  & 

Indian  Ocean,  367. 

Inscriptions,  33,  44. 

Irby  and  Mangles,  Captains,  129, 

142. 
Isaac,  56, 
Ishmael,  68. 
Ishmaclitcs,  25^  68^  72,  24: 
Ishmeelites,  100. 
Ismail  Pasha,  16s. 
Ismailia,  288. 
Israel,  Children  of,  gS. 
Israel,  Land  of,  55. 
Israelites,  22,  40,  41,  42,  46,  55. 

2i  24i  iLSi  116,  nil  3^  3^ 
3^  a^Si  32^  404*  405.  424. 
414.  sn. 
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Israelitefi — 
Encainpnteiit  f>y  Ke<l  Sea  of, 

A  72.  ;40. 
Rcli>;ion  of,  7^ 
Exotltis  of,  365. 
Paiwagc  of  Ited  Sea  of,  433, 

4S4.  4SS.  4S9.  5"- 
Italian,  3^4. 

Jacob,  55,  100.  loi,  103. 
'Jacob's  Flight;  48,  176. 
Jebel  AUightugieli,  41s.  4 1 
Jeliel  Er6tawa,  404.  4i2%4i  '>.  V>\, 

Jebel  H&rftn,  396. 
Jebel  IfeMiiin,  4»7. 
Jebel  Katarina,  2j  1 1,  12.  15,  |6, 

iL42i43- 
Jebel  Mjigrdh,  8,  53. 

Jebel  Maujar,  47  s. 

Jebel  Musa,  n.  12,  14.  IS.  16,  17. 

27  17.  42.  43.  77- 
Jebel-e'-Nar,  226,  22Q.  246.  251, 

252.  305,  323j  324,  336j  322^ 

4  ^4.  440.  464^  42Si  42Si  4981 

4aaiill.  S20.  ^ 
Jebel  Serbal  {ace  Scrbal). 
Jebel  Sliafcli,  417. 
Jebel  Shera,  41S,  417. 
Jebel  Suw<ikhed,  354. 
Jebel  Tor,  396. 
Jeremiah,  363. 
Jerome,  77. 
JcruHalem.  15. 

Je^irat  Kir'dn,  359,  4;; 2,  460,  46g. 
*  Jc8U«  the  Messiah, '  l6fi. 
Jethro,  12^  2i  iM: 

Cave  of,  23a 
Jews,  2,  2i  122,  36L  3^ 

History  of  the,  53. 

Jordan,  li^TL. 

Joseph,  S2i  S4i  68,  2i  ipo,  lor, 

103  106^  100-112.  117.  118. 

123. 


Josephns,  2,  3.  5,  8j,  16,  221 

67.  83.  84.  qS.  uiL 
Judges,  69. 

Julian,  Emperor,  1^  23. 
Justin  Martyr,  5. 
Justinian,  Emperor,  29.  30.  3«. 
32. 

Kadesh,  2,  51. 

Barnea,  5 1 2: 
Kala'at  en  Nakhal,  57,  322,  479, 

480.  481. 
Kay,  Mr,  1^. 
Kebir,  Wady  el,  62. 
Kent,  422i  492. 
Ketnrah,  3.  67.  68. 
Khartum,  ii3j  49 

Railway  to,  zifi. 
Kh^ive,  the,  66j  127,  1^0,  151, 
154,  160,  16^;,  1S8,  ly).  194. 

203.  216.  217.  22L  2J4i  240^ 

Mil  242*  243i  2M»  324j  32Si 
456,        4^  422,  42Zi 
502^  S03-'>o8. 
Kilauea,  130. 

Korftn,  the,  305J  401,  423i  4^6, 
505. 

Kordofaii,  177,  242. 

Laborde,  M.,  iTj  1 17. 
Lahai-roi,  Sy 
I^id  of  Bondage,  46. 
Lapis  Pharanitcs,  2i  iS,  44. 
Letlja  valley,  il,  15. 
Lepsius,  Prof.,  Zi  §1  L2i  33i  34i  43i 
SS.  89.  lOL  lOi  104,  106.117. 

2Q6. 

Lesseps,  M.  dc,  177. 195,  196.  199. 

201.  242,  28 S. 
Levick,  Mr.,  292,  301. 
Libyan  Desert,  162.  177.  iSS.  194. 

205^242,  508. 
Livingstone,  Dr.,  207.  487,  508. 
Loreto,  15. 
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I^t,  62. 
Luciu8,  24^  2d.. 
Ludiiii,  42j  52: 
Lyaa,  52: 

Ma'an,  417.  419. 
Macf^cgor,  Mr.  J.,  176. 
Maghara  Sho'eib,  ^2,  ^  3^  344. 

Maghara,  2^  Mi  i52i  4iL  4^ 

462.  485. 
Magi,  s, 

Mahascrat  (Musrj'),  467- 
Malta,  202i  32L 
Maltese,  nj. 

Manetho,  Z^i  Z2i       83,  84^  82i 

96,  118.  1 19. 
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